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BRITISH DISTRUST OF GERMANY 


‘ By far the most dangerous foe to England in the future.’ 


WHEN a certain number of sentimental persons, more or less dis- 
tinguished in inoffensive pursuits that keep them aloof from the 
stern and implacable competitions and rivalries of nations and 
empires, meet together for the purpose of promoting friendship 
and good-will between their own people and government and the 
people and government of another country, the easier and more con- 
venient course would be to refrain from criticism of their proceedings 
for the sake of their good intentions. Such, no doubt, would have 
been the general attitude towards the Anglo-German Conciliation 
Committee if the meeting at the Caxton Hall on the Ist of December 
had stood alone. 

But it was followed by other demonstrations which seem to show 
that an ‘ organised ’ effort is being made to create a factitious friend- 
ship hgween England and Germany which the organisers by their very 
efforts proclaim has no real existence. The relations of England and 
Germany, as Powers, are, in the German Emperor’s words, ‘ correct,’ 
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but as men, as communities, they must be described as strained. To 
remedy this state of things there has suddenly and mysteriously come 
into prominence an organisation specially founded, it would seem, 
not to help a spontaneous and natural movement of the English 
and German peoples towards friendship with each other, but to 
force England to sue for the friendship of Germany! The concluding 
words of the German Ambassador’s address in London are not obscure, 
however surprising, and leave no room for doubt on this point. 
‘ Englishmen,’ he said, ‘ are to show in a manner that can be heard 
that they wish to be the friends’ of the Germans, and then if we 
‘continue to do that for a little while the bad feeling between us and 
the Germans will speedily pass away.’ We are not merely to sue but 
to go on suing—as if German friendship were of greater value to us 
than English friendship would be for Germans—and then, perhaps, 
after an unspecified interval the Germans will forgive us. For what ? 
For Kruger messages, for Imperial vapourings about wielding the 
trident and being Admiral of the Atlantic? Count Metternich did 
not tell his audience. 

The scene of the more noticeable of these demonstrations was 
a recently established Ladies’ Club, and it must be admitted that 
Count Metternich chose for his somewhat unusual ambassadorial 
display a locale in which he might rely with some confidence on manifes- 
tations of sympathy, and, still more important for his purpose, on 
ignorance—if this may be said without offence to the fair members 
of the Club—of the prosaic facts on which our distrust of German 
policy and our resentment at much that has been said and done in 
Germany of late years have been built up. Still, if ladies are to 
figure on the political platform in connection with questions that, 
until the Amazons again appear on earth, will have to be settled by 
men, it is more agreeable and appropriate that they should do so 
in the guise of Irene than in the panoply of Bellona. 

The remarks of the German Ambassador at this demonstration in 
our own capital are not, however, to be gauged by themselves. They 
must be measured by the contemporaneous important statements 
in the Emperor William’s speech at the opening of the Reichstag on 
the 28th of November, and in the still more remarkable speech of the 
German Chancellor, Prince Biilow, in the same Assembly eight days 
later. Those Imperial and semi-Imperial statements about German 
relations with a Power which is nominally on terms of amity, and 
whose attitude is even admitted to be ‘ correct,’ are without precedent 
in the annals of international intercourse. The language of the 
Emperor William and of Prince Biilow has never been used in official 
utterances except on the eve of an open rupture and a declaration 
of war. There is no mistaking the threats addressed to us from 
Berlin, if we do not follow the recommendations of the German Ambas- 
sador in London. In order to fulfil these threats we may reasonably 
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anticipate that the German Government will have little or no difficulty 
in getting its new, formidable, and menacing Navy Bill passed by 
the Reichstag, for the true gravity of the situation is caused by the 
views of a large, if not the larger, part of the German nation being 
thoroughly in sympathy with the aspirations of their ruler. As a 
matter of fact, expressions of civility and just consideration for England 
emanate from the mouth of Herr Bebel, the Socialist leader, alone 
among Germany’s public men. 

The question of Anglo-German relations is indeed a matter that 
calls for the most serious attention of all Englishmen, because they 
should be prepared for every contingency. We do not know what 
the real intentions of the German Emperor are, and although he 
seems now and then to desire peace he has been so long rattling his 
sword in the scabbard that it might come out at any moment without 
his intending it. An order for instantaneous mobilisation lies on his 
table ever ready for signature. The fatal stroke may be given in a fit of 
impatience or passion, and volat trrevocabile verbum. 

The German Ambassador touched on some aspects of the ques tion 
of Anglo-German relations in his speech, but he studiously avoided 
the real points. In this he was but following the lead set him by 
his countryman Mr. Karl Blind in the pages of this Review a month 
earlier. Mr. Blind gave his readers a good deal of ancient history, with- 
out perceiving that the very reasons which led England to oppose 
Louis the Fourteenth and the great Napoleon are those which to-day 
compel us to see in Germany, and still more in the Emperor William, 
our arch-enemy. It is an irrelevancy to say that ‘ Englishmen and 
Germans have never crossed swords’ in the past, when every German 
paper has for many years been regaling its readers with assertions 
that England ought to be chastised, and also that it would not be 
difficult to do it. Mr. Blind claims to speak for his native land from 
which he was exiled fifty-seven years ago, but the ‘ inoffensive,’ ‘ un- 
aggressive ’ and ‘friendly’ Germany that he describes is only a figment 
of his own imagination. It is certainly not the Germany of to-day. 
A protest also must be made against the reference to English public 
writers in both the Ambassador’s speech and Mr. Blind’s article. If 
Englishmen feel called upon to speak strongly on the subject of German 
policy it is only because they have satisfied themselves, by close 
study of German official declarations and by carefully watching 
German actions, that that policy is hostile to their country, and 
constitutes its greatest, I might even say its only, peril. We have 
not to explain what the German Ambassador is pleased to call ‘ our 
nasty remarks about other countries’ to any one but our own con- 
science, or at any other bar save that of the public opinion of our 
own country. It may seem to some of us, indeed, that His Excellency’s 
rebuke would have been better addressed to the German publicists 
who have been predicting the downfall of England for years past, 
B2 
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or even to Mr. Blind himself, whose assertion that the Prussians 
*‘ would have sealed the fate of those 40,000 English troops in a trice,’ 
if we had intervened on behalf of France in the autumn of 1870, is 
one of those characteristic German phrases that always gain for the 
Germans the love of persons not born in ‘the Fatherland.’ Has 
Mr. Blind’s long residence here led to his knowing us so little that he 
thinks the loss of 40,000 men even ‘in a trice’ would have deterred 
Great Britain from prosecuting to a victorious conclusion a work to 
which she had once set her hand ? 

The German Ambassador, as I have said, did not touch upon the 
real points that explain the variance between Englishmen and Germans. 
He showed skill in avoiding them, for he must know very well what 
they are. But if he is really desirous of seeing a better understanding 
between the two countries and peoples, he must take note of the main 
points, ignore the trivial side issues, and satisfy us of the error of the 
convictions slowly forced upon us, but that are now every day taking 
firmer root in the minds of all Englishmen. 

The sole original cause of the estrangement of England from, 
let me say, as it will please the pedants, her historical German ally, 
is the unnecessary, excessive, and menacing growth of the German 
Navy. If Count Metternich is not already aware of this truth, he 
can easily verify the statement for himself, and then, perhaps, he will 
feel able to report to the Emperor that the true way of disarming 
English suspicion and of removing our ill feeling is to discontinue 
his ever-increasing outlay on a war fleet. If the German Emperor 
takes this course, and as some proof of his good-will he can at once 
withdraw the Navy Bill now before the Reichstag, he will quickly 
ascertain what is the basis of British distrust. He can thus achieve 
@ success, with regard to producing a change in our opinion about 
Germany, that the presentation of his portrait to our military clubs, 
or the despatch of congratulatory telegrams to Conciliating Committees 
will never effect. If the Emperor were to do this he would be acting 
with true wisdom, and at least he would be able to say that he had 
done something tangible to show that he had no design of ousting 
England from her paramount position on the sea. 

I have given the root cause of the suspicion, and even apprehension, 
with which England has regarded German policy and proceedings 
of recent years. There is no reference to it in the Ambassador’s 
speech. But the growth of the German fleet cannot be separated 
from the declarations of policy made to explain that growth. It is 
not as a plaything that Prussia has been forming a great navy since 
the opening of the dock at Wilhelmshaven in 1869. It is not for 
mere amusement that in some years her programme of battleship- 
building has been even larger than our own. The German Emperor 
has himself told us what his object was and is. In the first phase it 
was merely to found ‘a greater Germany beyond the seas.’ That 
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was at the commencement of his reign, and might have been harmless. 
Soon his ambition and views became larger. His next assertions were 
to the effect that ‘Germany’s future is on the water,’ that ‘ the trident 
must be in our hands,’ and then came the vaunting declaration that 
‘no decision can now be taken in distant lands or beyond the ocean 
without the participation and permission of Germany and the German 
Emperor.’ Finally, there was the memorable and extraordinary 
telegram to the Tsar at Reval from the Emperor William styling 
himself ‘ Admiral of the Atlantic!’ It is true that since that telegram 
to ‘the Admiral of the Pacific,’ the Tsar has lost his fleet. It is also 
true since the British fleet has been redistributed on a different plan 
from formerly that the Emperor William has been more reserved in 
the matter of boasting about naval power. But for material consola- 
tion he has caused to be presented to the Reichstag a Navy Bill more 
extensive and more formidable than anything of the kind in the past. 

The German apologists may say, and indeed have said, What has 
the growth of the German Navy to do with you, as it is a question 
for the German people alone? This argument is transparently silly, 
and will not impose on anyone. The strength of the German Navy 
is quite as vital a question for us as the strength and efficiency of 
the French and Russian armies are for Germany. There is no necessity 
to repeat the arguments that justify our desire and our determination 
to maintain our naval superiority over all possible enemies. As 


Tennyson wrote :— 
The fleet of England is her all-in-all 


And in her fleet her Fate. 


If a German ruler ever holds ‘ the trident’ or can be described as 
‘ Admiral of the Atlantic,’ our fate is sealed. We shall become a 
German colony, and did not Count Metternich say at Hamburg, 
before leaving to take up his present post, that England ‘ was the 
first of Germany’s colonies’? Mr. Blind says that the German Navy 
was justified because Germany had to expect attacks on two fronts, 
and he reminds his reader that on paper the Russian fleet ‘ was’ nu- 
merically stronger than that of Germany. One may call this a belated 
argument, for the Russian fleet has practically ceased to exist, and 
some newer ‘catch phrase’ than ‘facing attack on two sides’ will 
have to be found to explain or justify the present Navy Bill with its 
enormous increase of ships, and its addition of about sixty millions 
sterling to the Navy estimates for the next twelve years. 

No one can follow the growth of the German Navy during the last 
twenty years without arriving at the conclusion that it does, and is 
meant to, menace this country. There is fortunately no reason as yet 
to believe that the German Navy has reached a point of equality with 
our own—even German optimists did not expect that till the year 
1912—but its proximity to our shores, added to the fact that its whole 
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force can be, and is, held conveniently ready for concentration in the 
North Sea at the first signal, has already compelled us to readjust our 
whole defence-system, and to recall much of our scattered naval force to 
its base. In many points of naval efficiency, too, the Germans had 
stolen a march upon us, and it is only within the last few years that 
we have remedied our shortcomings and again forged ahead. We owe 
it, for instance, to German example that our naval experts were at 
last compelled to realise that battles on the sea are to be won by gun 
fire, and not by coal capacity ; and the theorists of the Baltic had 
come to the conclusion that battles might be fought and won at a 
distance of 7,000 yards, when our school were still wedded to the old 
belief of coming to close quarters, and quite ridiculed fire being effec- 
tive at more than half the named distance. Then again we must 
remember that our alleged superior building power, on which we 
were wont to lay so much stress, has not been established. In 1899 
Lord Goschen, then at the Admiralty, in a speech intended as a reply 
to the German Naval programme of that year, declared proudly that 
“we would if necessary build two or even three ships to every one 
built by Germany.’ Well, the threat was not fulfilled. We have not 
done, and what is more we could not do, what Lord Goschen asserted 
we would. The German fleet has ever since progressed nearer and 
nearer to a level with our own. 

But the question of Germany’s fleet cannot be considered alone 
and by itself. The policy behind it must be taken into account. 
It was strengthened in the early days of its development for the express 
purpose of creating ‘ a greater Germany,’ or in other words of founding 
colonies. Well, Germany has obtained colonies in East and West 
Africa, among the Isles of the Pacific, and elsewhere. In obtaining 
them she owed much to the good-will and the assistance of England. 
She has forgotten that, but no matter. Are Germans contented 
with the possession of these colonial appendages? Have they got 
any profit or other satisfaction outof them? Ask any German, and 
he will tell you with a wry face that they have cost and are costing 
many millions, and that there appears to be no limit to the growing 
deficit of the Colonial Budget. The episode of the Herrero rebellion 
is a still more painful subject ; it seems to have cost Germany almost 
as much as our last Afghan war, and a real stable peace, for all the 
local officials say, is still unassured. Yet Prince Biilow the other 
day laid down the principle that ‘Germany has a material interest 
that those territories in the world which are still free should not be 
further limited,’ and that she has the right of placing what value she 
pleases on her claims and interests where a microscopical examination 
by impartial onlookers fails to discover the existence of any German 
interests at all. Such was very much the case in Morocco, and a 
repetition of the proceedings at Fez and Tangiers seems to be imminent 
with regard to Abyssinia. 
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Notwithstanding this wish to restrict the action of other States, 
there is a half admission in German colonial circles that the colonising 
experiments in the regions mainly acquired by Prince Bismarck 
have proved more or less costly failures. But at the same time as the 
admission is made new hopes have been created by the success of 
German merchants resident in British colonies. There no failure 
to make the best of colonial opportunities and to wax prosperous has 
to be recorded. At Singapore, in several Australian States, the 
German is to the fore. He comes to the head in every branch of trade 
and he ousts the long-established Englishman. He does not display 
administrative skill or organising power, that is all provided for him 
by the British official, but as a dealer in goods or in money his ability 
is not to be contested. Much of his success is due to his readiness to 
work at all times and his refusal to waste half his day in idleness or 
amusement. But the really serious part of the matter is that this 
success, which is no secret, has brought into existence a new school of 
colonial propagandists in Germany. They show their just apprecia- 
tion of facts by demanding ‘ready-made colonies.’ ‘ Ready-made 
colonies’ is an alternative phrase for conquests. Mr. Blind declares 
that Germany has no designs on Holland. His assurance is far from 
convincing, and is not shared by the Dutch themselves. Moreover, 
Prussia never has any designs before the moment has arrived to put 
them in execution. It is the secret of the success of the Hohenzollern 
legend, not to talk but to strike. But ‘ ready-made colonies’ are for 
the moment to be sought for not in European-owned dependencies, 
but in decrepit states like Morocco, or others that need support like 
Turkey, as well as in kingdoms recently opened by the enterprise of 
Frenchmen and Englishmen to the outer world, such as Abyssinia. 
In none of these territories would Germany have to take upon herself 
any administrative duties. What she wants are concessions and 
political influence with the ruler, so that her counsels may alone be 
heeded. She has succeeded at Constantinople, she has created an 
involved situation in Morocco out of which no way of peaceful extrica- 
tion may be found, and it will not be her fault if she fails to produce as 
much trouble at Adis Abeba as she has done at Fez. As Prince Biilow 
asserts, ‘the importance of these interests is immaterial.’ ‘Whether 
it is a case of five marks or of five thousand’ Germany reserves to 
herself the right of deciding what her own course shall be. In plainer 
words, she is ready to make five shillings’ worth of German shoddy a 
casus belli. The world is forewarned. 

But the ambition to acquire ‘ ready-made colonies’ is not limited 
to countries that are nobody’s colonies. That represents only the 
first phase in this later development of the system of ‘ world politics.’ 
As soon as the German fleet is strong enough Germany will want the 
colonies of other States. Holland, Belgium, France and then England 
provide them in their likely order of attempted acquisition. But in 
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the meanwhile the position in each and all of them can be surveyed 
and sapped. 

The German Chancellor and the German Ambassador are in error 
when they think that English distrust of Germany is of quite recent 
growth. It began as long ago as 1875, when it was due to the joint 
efforts of Queen Victoria and the Emperor Alexander that Germany was 
deterred from falling upon France, and in the Bismarckian phrase 
‘completing her work.’ I have before me, as I write, a correspondence 
between the late Lord Lytton on the one side, and Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Henry Rawlinson on the other, during the summer of 1877. 
The following extract from one of Lord Lytton’s letters in July of the 
year named shows what were the views of the Beaconsfield-Salisbury 
Cabinet about Germany. 


In your (Sir H. Rawlinson’s) very interesting letter you say that the Queen’s 
Government ‘is determined not to fall out with Russia’ because ‘ we shall 
need her support before very long against Germany, who is considered to be by 
far the most dangerous foe to England in the future.’ 

Lord Salisbury, in one or two of his recent letters to me, has hinted at the 
same apprehension about Germany as a reason for conciliating Russia at the 
present moment. 


In face of this evidence it is impossible to contend that the suspicion 
and misgivings entertained by a large proportion of the English people 
about German policy are of recent growth, or that they have only been 
created by our public writers during the last few years. 

Everything that has happened since 1877 in our relations with 
Germany gives force to the opinion I have quoted, but it is no 
longer the monopoly of statesmen to describe Germany as England’s 
‘most dangerous foe.’ Mr. Blind and Count Metternich, turning up 
the pages of history, repeat what everybody knows, that England and 
Germany have never been at war. What they omit to tell their 
readers or their listeners is that the Germany of the past was a very 
different State from the Germany of the present. It was a Germany 
withouta Navy. It was a Germany swayed at first by the mild and 
unaggressive Hapsburgs, and then later on divided into two separate 
and rival hegemonies directed from Vienna and Berlin, which to some 
extent neutralised each other. But all that is passed and done with. 
The Germany of to-day is not merely united, it is aggressive. It 
wields the thunderbolt on land, it clutches at the trident on the sea. 
The Grand Monarque never had such power; if the great Napoleon 
had it for a time he lost it through mistakes that the Germans are not 
likely to repeat. In their careful calculations there will be no place 
for Moscow campaigns, or profitless enterprises in Spain. Napoleon 
fell because he squandered his strength in attempting too much ; 
Germany, when she falls, will not do so from any failure to concen- 
trate her strength on only a single and definite object at a time. 
Moreover, if it is literally correct to say that ‘Englishmen and 
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Germans have never crossed swords in war,’ it is none the less true that 
England has several times opposed Prussian policy in a way showing 
that she was ready to appeal to the arbitrament of arms. She did so 
in 1815 when Prussia wished to dismember France by annexing Alsace 
and seizing the Vosges frontier. Mr. Blind’s reference to this matter 
forms an interesting addition to the Emperor William’s boastful 
assertion that ‘the Germans saved the English army at Waterloo.’ 
This is what he wrote in these pages about the attempt of the Prussians 
to secure both banks of the Rhine in 1815: ‘The Germans all the 
more bitterly remembered what had happened after the overthrow of 
Napoleon the First through the influence of the Duke of Wellington, 
to whose aid Bliicher had come on the field of Waterloo.’ Mr. Blind’s 
argument is that because Bliicher did his duty as a soldier and as an 
ally at Waterloo, England should have acquiesced in all Prussia’s 
nefarious schemes. What we did was to conclude a Convention with 
the King of France to defend his territory against German greed. 

But that was not the only occasion on which we faced the aiterna- 
tive of war with Prussia. We forbade her interference, and that of 
her colleagues in the Holy Alliance, with France in 1830, and with 
Belgium in 1830-1. We stood up for France in 1875 against a threat 
of inhuman aggression that was intended to entail her annihilation, 
and we sent a military commission to Belgium to prepare the way for 
active operations. So erudite a person as Mr. Blind cannot but be 
aware of these little passages in history that somewhat detract from 
the obligatory force of the alliance between ourselves and the Germans 
which has been handed down from antiquity, and upon which he lays 
so much stress. We have opposed, and we shall continue to oppose, 
‘the overweening ambition’ of Prussia, in its newly spun garb of 
Germany, just as resolutely, and, we will not doubt, just as success- 
fully as we opposed the tyrants and would-be dictators of Europe in 
the past. But at the same time we will not altogether abandon the 
hope that a sense of her position may inculcate the practice at 
Berlin of the same moderation as was displayed on the four historical 
occasions to which I have referred, when Germans learnt that they 
could not have matters all their own way. 

If the German Government is really desirous of removing the 
‘distrust ’ in this country which, as I have shown, did not spring up 
yesterday, but has been slowly growing during the last thirty years, 
it will modify its naval schemes end abandon its ambition to rule the 
seas. Of course I know very well that it will do nothing of the kind ; 
any lingering hope on that point would be stifled by Mr. Blind’s declara- 
tion that ‘if a Republic were established in the Fatherland its naval 
policy would still have to remain the same.’ That being so, the dis- 
trust must continue until active antagonism is substituted for passive 
dislike and suspicion. 

The people of this country, encompassed by the still inviolate 
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sea, do not realise the extreme gravity of the situation in Europe. 
England wishes always for the preservation of peace. Even in the 
face of menace and intentional provocation—it is curious to note 
how in speeches that are intended to be amicable German insolence 
surely creeps in—her people still cling to the belief that the greatest 
of British interests is peace. But there is a limit beyond which it is not 
safe to taunt or to threaten us. Gibes from the German Emperor 
are like dragon’s teeth, they may bring up men in arms as they have 
already produced discord. Perhaps a glimmering of the truth has 
dawned on him, for suddenly without any apparent reason there is a 
change. The taunts, except for some unfortunate expressions which 
reveal the true Gezman nature, are kept suppressed ; there is a very 
remarkable and very condescending display of effort to remove ‘ pro- 
found dislike’ and to substitute friendship. What is the motive of 
these proceedings ? Why have the Berlin executive, which never 
acts haphazardly, gone out of their way to be civil to this country, in, 
it is true, a clumsy and blundering fashion? Why do the Emperor 
and his Chancellor breathe, at the same time that they make these 
overtures to us for concord, nothing but threats, alarms, and boastful 
vauntings in their speeches, made not to the German nation alone, but 
to the whole world ? Why are we told that Germany is strong enough 
to act ‘ without allies,’ and to rely solely on herself? England is all 
for peace, France is notoriously pacific, Russia is absorbed in her own 
troubles, why does the German Emperor—who in his own opinion is the 
Jupiter Fulminator of the present age—flash his lightning shafts in a 
clear sky ? 

These are questions that must ever recur to us. If we cannot 
furnish the answer to a secret that is probably locked in the Emperor 
William’s own bosom, and hidden from his ministers and ambassadors, 
we can at least get ourselves ready to ward off the blow whenever it 
comes, and not allow ourselves to be taken by surprise. We may in 
my opinion draw one safe conclusion from the Emperor’s speech and that 
of his Chancellor. He is contemplating an act of aggression in which 
Germany will have to dispense with the co-operation of its partners 
in the strictly defensive pact called ‘the Triple Alliance.’ The con- 
templation may require some months to develop into action; on the 
other hand, it may terminate at any moment, and confront us with a 
crisis. It is improbable that we are his first and immediate object, 
and the time has certainly not arrived for any encroachment on the 
rights of neutral States. There is consequently no alternative to the 
conclusion that the Emperor is on the look-out for a pretext to attack 
France, and pretexts in the field of international rivalry are ever found 
easily when they are diligently sought for. 

No one will seriously deny that last June France and Germany 
were brought to the verge of war by the action of the German Emperor 
in Morocco, The manner in which war was then averted is still secret 
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history, but at least one of the most important contributories to the 
baffling of the plot was the remarkable forbearance and self-restraint 
of the French people. Their admirable demeanour when confronted 
with an unprovoked and flagrant provocation will not soon pass out 
of memory, but, as I wrote in the July number of this Review, there is 
a limit to the patience of a proud people. Already a marked change 
has taken place in the tone of the French press. France is still 
studiously and honestly on the side of peace, but there has been a 
notable revival in the courage and confidence of the nation. If the 
coming Conference on the Morocco question reveals some fresh 
unpleasantries they will not be received so quietly as was the attack 
on M. Delcassé ; if Berlin renews her insults they will not be taken 
lying down. While the scenery and stage properties are being got 
ready for a European tragedy the German Emperor makes his effort 
to lull us to sleep. He must take us for children or for fools. 

If he wants the good-will of the people of this country the Emperor 
William can obtain it only by removing the causes of our distrust. 
On the one hand he has to curtail instead of increasing the expenditure 
on the German war fleet. Not less important, he must abandon the 
design of making any unprovoked attack on France. If he makes 
that attack, trusting because Russia is down that France will be left 
on her own single resources to oppose his ‘ overweening ambition,’ 
he will commit the first stupendous blunder in Hohenzollern history. 
He will be emulating the bad example of those French ‘ scourges of 
mankind’ in the past, recalled by Mr. Karl Blind, and he may discover 
very quickly that he is not only ‘ without allies,’ but that he has made 
himself an object of reprobation to the rest of the world. The English 
people are loth at all times to draw the sword. They certainly would 
not think ‘ interests of the value of five marks’ or even ‘ of five thou- 
sand marks’ worth magnifying into a casus belli. But on the other 
hand they would not, and they could not, stand idly by while Germany 
proceeded to shed the life-blood of France. They would not do this 
in 1815 after twenty years of strife with France; they are still less 
inclined to do so now after ninety years of peace and friendship with 
their closest neighbour. Nor are the races of the United Kingdom— 
many of whom, like my own, have not a drop of Teutonic blood in 
their veins—so blind and stupid as not to see that the hour of 
German aggression on the Vosges would be the psychological moment 
to put an end for all time to Germany’s claim to grasp the trident. 


D. C. Bouger. 
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LABOUR AT THE FORTHCOMING 
ELECTION 


No one can now be in doubt as to the reality of the Labour Party, 
though few, perhaps, are aware of the extent of its growth or what 
its coming portends. At this stage everything said concerning its future 
must necessarily be in the nature of a conjecture in probabilities, 
based, however, upon a fairly well-grounded acquaintance with 
political facts. Will it succeed, and, if so, what influence will it exert 
upon the political life and thought of our times? Will it, like the 
Radical movement of the early years, or the Chartist movement in 
the middle years, of last century, splutter and flare up for a time, and die 
down again, and leave things as though it had never been? I think 
not. It is more solidly based than were either the Chartist or Radical 
movements, and the causes which have brought it into being are more 
likely to increase than to diminish in intensity, and so long as these 
remain the Labour movement must continue. A Labour Party is 
the logical and inevitable outcome of a popular suffrage ; the object 
of such a party cannot be any one particular reform with the accom- 
plishment of which the motive for the party would disappear. It 
is an outward and visible sign of the determination of the disinherited 
democracy to have government of the people by the people and for 
the people. 

The foundation upon which the Party rests is the Trade Union 
movement, and its inspiration is the Socialism of the Independent 
Labour Party. These, with the Fabian Society and a few sections 
of Co-operators, make up the affiliated societies of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee. Every Trade Union, of any importance numeri- 
cally, is either affiliated with it or has its own political fund. The 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, for example, is not affiliated 
to the L.R.C., but each of its members, 320,000, pays one shilling a 
year into a political fund for Labour Representation. The Trade 
Unions actually affiliated with the L.R.C. have a combined member- 
ship of over 900,000. The Independent Labour Party pays on a 
membership of 16,000, and the Fabian Society on 900. The method 
by which the L.R.C. is financed is as follows. Each affiliated Society 
contributes 30s. per thousand members to meet working expenses, 
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and one penny per member per annum to the Parliamentary Fund. 
The Parliamentary Fund is used to pay a small proportion of the 
election expenses of candidates seeking election under its auspices, 
and an allowance of 200]. a year to each member returned to Parlia- 
ment. The penny per member per annum is a tentative fixture 
based upon present needs, and can be increased as necessary to meet 
growing requirements. The affiliated organisation which promotes 
a candidate—+.e. selects him as one of its candidates—makes itself 
responsible for the entire cost of the election contest and such salary 
as it may agree to pay him if returned to Parliament. The method 
of raising the money varies. Some Trade Unions, like the Miners’, 
impose a fixed levy for political purposes of one shilling a year upon 
their members, whilst others vote the money from the ordinary fund 
of the union. Both methods have been declared legal by such high 
authorities as Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., and Sir Robert Reid—the 
new Lord Chancellor—provided the rules have been properly framed 
to empower the union to so apply its funds. As there are 2,250,000 
trade unionists in Great Britain and Ireland, a levy of one shilling 
each per annum yields 112,500/. The significance of this astounding 
fact will be apparent to even the most unsophisticated student of 
politics. Clearly the Labour Party need not fail for lack of funds. 

The Co-operative movement, which has also, and like the trade 
unions, a membership of more than 2,000,000, is eligible for affiliation 
to the L.R.C., but has not yet decided to affiliate. Eight years ago 
the annual Co-operative Conference unanimously endorsed a resolu- 
tion declaring that the time had arrived ‘ for the direct representation 
of the co-operative movement in Parliament and other councils of 
the United Kingdom,’ and instructing the Union to ‘take steps for 
that purpose.’ Nothing came of this, and the question was not again 
raised in serious form until last year (1905), when a paper on the 
subject was read, and two resolutions discussed, at the 37th annual 
Congress. The first resolution was, after a brief discussion, carried 
by 654 voting for and 271 against. It read as follows : 


That this Congress is of opinion that the time has arrived when it is 
necessary in the best interests of the Co-operative movement that Co-operators, 
in and through their own organisation, should take a larger share in the 
legislation and administrative government of the country. 


The second resolution read : 


That the Congress is further of opinion that this object can be best obtained 
by joining our forces with the Labour Representation Committee, thus forming 
a strong party of progress and reform; and the Parliamentary Committee is 
hereby instructed to act in accordance with this resolution. 


This was met by an amendment to the effect that : 


In the opinion of this Congress it is not advisable for the movement to form- 
ally ally itself with any political party, and it hereby emphatically disapproves 
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of the second resolution dealing with Labour representation, which recommends 
the movement to join its forces with those of the Labour Representation 
Committee. , 


After a lengthy and at times animated discussion, the amendment 
received 801 votes and the resolution 135. The discussion bore a 
curious resemblance to similar discussions at the Trade Union Con- 
gresses before the advent of the Labour Representation Committee. 
The objections to a Labour Party were identical, and in all probability 
the result in the end will be the same. For the present the bulk of 
the members will support Labour candidates at the polls. The 
Co-operative movement as a whole is, by the above-quoted resolu- 
tion, committed to the principle of direct representation, and it can 
only be a question of time until, as an integral part of the working- 
class movement, Co-operators cast in their lot with the Labour Party. 
As showing how easily the Co-operators may find the money for their 
candidates, I may point out that the dividend paid to members on 
their purchases last year amounted to the almost fabulous sum of 
10,000,000/., and that an assessment upon that for political purposes 
of one quarter of one per cent. (5s. per 1007.) would give an income 
of 25,0007. 

The Labour Party can claim that its method of selecting candi- 
dates is throughly democratic. A Trade Union first decides upon 
the number of candidates for which it is prepared to take financial 
responsibility, and, after receiving nominations from its branches, 
proceeds by ballot vote of the entire membership to select the required 
number. I am far from being convinced that this is the best method, 
but it is the one which has been invariably adopted up to the present. 
There is no limit to the number of candidates which an affiliated 
organisation may thus put forward for endorsement by the L.R.C. 
Constituencies desiring a candidate convene a conference of branches 
of affiliated organisations and make their selection from the lists so 
prepared, after which the name is forwarded to the L.R.C. Executive 
for endorsement. It will thus be seen that there is nothing which 
corresponds to the caucus or political machine about the party, 
since everything emanates from, and is under the direct control of, 
the rank and file. Only those who pay the piper are allowed to call 
the tune. 

Before endorsing a candidate the L.R.C. requires that he sign 
a copy of the constitution of the party. This is the ‘ pledge’ of which 
so much was heard in the early days of the movement. The part 
bearing upon candidates and members of Parliament reads as follows : 


To secure, by united action, the election to Parliament of candidates 
promoted, in the first instance, by an affiliated society or societies in the 
constituency, who undertake to form or join a distinct group in Parliament, 
with its own whips and its own policy on Labour questions, to abstain strictly 
from identifying themselves with or promoting the interests of any section of 
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the Liberal or Conservative parties, and not to oppose any other candidate 
recognised by this committee. All such candidates shall pledge themselves to 
accept this Constitution, to abide by the decision of the group in carrying out 
the aims of this Constitution, and to appear before their constituencies under 
the title of Labour candidate only. 


As the membership of the Trade Unions is made up of men and 
women of all shades of political beliefs, from the most staid Conserva- 
tive to the revolutionary Socialist, it has from the first been apparent 
to all who took the trouble to think out the question that a Labour 
Party could only be successful in so far as it could be kept clear of 
even the appearance of political partisanship; and as some of the 
candidates and elected members were showing a tendency to over- 
look this, the Constitution was amended as above quoted at the third 
conference of the party in 1903. There was a great outcry for a time 
against the ‘rigidity’ and ‘isolation’ which the new Constitution 
enforced, but this came chiefly from interested outside mischief-makers. 
The growth of the party since then, and its growing consciousness of 
power and of its own identity as a political entity, have completely 
silenced all the murmurings within, and the outside meddlers have 
apparently tired of barking at the moon. 

A Labour Party in the making is bound, in the very nature of 
things, to present a somewhat topsy-turvy appearance to the uninitiated 
onlooker. Like everything else having the element of permanency, 
its evolution must proceed slowly, and at certain stages in the process 
the various phases through which it has passed will all be more or less 
in evidence at once. By keeping this fact well in mind what follows 
will be better understood. In 1874 Thomas Burt and the late 
Alexander MacDonald were returned to Parliament as the first working- 
men members. They were workmen members of the Liberal Party. 
The cost of the elections and their maintenance in Parliament were 
paid out of the funds of the Miners’ Unions. Following them came 
several others, but it was not until the General Election of 1892 that 
Labour candidates put in an appearance as Independents, and owning 
no allegiance to either of the great historic parties. The year follow- 
ing the Independent Labour Party was formed as a national organisa- 
tion, and that date marks the beginning of the movement as now 
organised under the L.R.C., which was itself the outcome of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Trade Union Congress in 1899. By agreeing to 
work with the Socialists the Trade Unionists widened the scope of 
their political outlook, since, unlike Trade Unionism, Socialism admits 
to membership all ranks and conditions of people without distinction, 
whereas Trade Unionism can only admit actual wage-earners. This 
explains why at the coming election men of good social position will 
be found on the Labour Party’s platform, and seeking election to 
Parliament under its auspices. 

A classification of the candidates is no easy task, owing to the 
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fact that whilst some who are Liberal-Labour are being financed 
by the Liberals, others, and by far the greater proportion, although 
calling themselves Liberal-Labour, are more of the latter than the 
former, since they are being financed by their Trade Unions, a fact 
which obviously makes a very great difference to their freedom of 
action if returned to Parliament. A majority of the miners’ candidates 
are in a transition stage between Liberalism and Labourism, though 
those of them who have been put forward for constituencies in Scot- 
land and Lancashire are all Independents, Mr. Robert Smillie, the leader 
of the Scottish miners, being a stalwart of the stalwarts. In addition 
to these varieties there are a few nominees of the Social Democratic 
Federation, a Socialist organisation not connected with the L.R.C., 
and finally there is the L.R.C.’s official list. The following table 
shows the constituencies which are being fought, the political com- 
plexion of the present representatives, and the opposition by which 
the candidate of the Labour Party is faced. 


Lasourk REPRESENTATION CANDIDATES 























Constituency Candidate OR a... Opposition 
Barrow- in- Furness ° . | C. Duncan Unionist | Unionist 
Belfast (North) . ° . | W. Walker ns a 
Birmingham (E.). . | J. Holmes . re 
(Bordesley) . | J. Bruce Glasier | “s “ 
Blackburn (2 seats) . . | P. Snowden ~ ~ Ae 
Bolton (2 seats) . ° . | A. H. Gill | Liberal and | “ 
| Conservative | 
Bradford (West) . , . | F. W. Jowett | Unionist | Unionist and 
| | iberal 
Chatham . ts . | J. Jenkins - | Unionist 
Croydon . ‘ ‘ . | 8S. Stranks | Conservative | Unionist and 
Liberal 
Darlington . . | I. Mitchell Unionist | Unionist 
Deptford P > ° - | C. W. Bowerman | a | Unionist and 
Liberal 
Dewsbury . ° - | Ben. Turner Liberal Liberal 
Dundee (2 seats) . - | A. Wilkie x 3 
Durham (Barnard Castle) . | A. Henderson, M.P. Labour | Unionist 
(Jarrow) . . | P. Curran | Liberal Liberal 
Glasgow (Camlachie) . . | J. Burgess | Unionist | Unionist and 
Liberal 
» (Blackfriars). | G. N. Barnes € y 
Govan . . . ° . | J. Hill Liberal Liberal and 
Unionist 
Gravesend . ° ° . | J. Macpherson | Unionist Unionist 
Grimsby . . A . | T. Proctor i Unionist and 
Liberal 
Halifax (2 seats) . ‘ . | J. Parker | Liberal and Unionist 
Unionist 
Huddersfield : : . | T. R. Williams Liberal Liberal 
Hull (Central) . ‘ . | J. Sexton Unionist Unionist 
Lancashire (Gorton) . . | J. Hodge - a 
“i (Ince) ‘ . | 8. Walsh! os MS 
“4 (Eccles) . . | Ben. Tillett . - Unionist and 
Liberal 
i (Clitheroe). : at Shackleton, Labour Unopposed 


' Also on Miners’ List. 
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Present 
Constituency Candidate | Representation jp 
Lancashire (Newton) . | J. A. Seddon . | Unionist Unionist 
2 — Houghton) W. T. Wilson~ - m 
Leeds (E.) J. O’Grady | e Unionist and 
Liberal 
Leeds (8.) . ‘ | A. Fox Liberal ea - 
Leicester (2 seats) .| 0B MacDonald | Liberal and Unionist 
e Unionist 
Liverpool (W. Toxteth) . Sexton Unionist - 
- (Kirkdale) . ;. Conley e oa 
Manchester (North-East) | J. R. Clynes | Conservative 2 
» (South- — G. D. Kelly Unionist | " 
Merthyr Tydfil . é | J. Keir Hardie,M. Py Labour | Unopposed 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . | W. Hudson 2 Unionists | Unionist 
Norwich (2 seats) ° | G. H. Roberts Liberal and | - 
Unionist | 
Portsmouth (2 seats) . | W. Sanders 2 Unionists | Unionist and 
Liberal 
Preston (2 seats) . J. T. Macpherson ” ” | Unionist | 
Stockport (2 seats) | G. J. Wardle 1 Liberal, | pi 
1 Unionist 
Stockton-on-Tees . | F. Rose Unionist | Unionist and 
Liberal 
Sunderland . . | T. Summerbell 2 Unionists | Unionist 
St. Helens . | T.Glover' Unionist } - 
| Wakefield | Stanton Coit, - Unionist and 
| Liberal 
West Ham (South) | W. Thorne ~ ” Unionist 
| Whitehaven | T. Gavan-Duffy » Unionist and 
Liberal 
Wolverhampton ae T. F. Richards ” Unionist 
oolwich . | W. Crooks, M.P. Labour 2 
York (2 seats) . | G. H. Stewart 2 Unionists Unionist 
ae OS 21 
Miners’ CANDIDATES 
Constituency Oandidate —.... pana 
| Ayrshire (North) . ° J. Brown Unionist Unionist 
Durham. ° ° J. W. Taylor ? 
Gateshead . John Johnson, M.P. Unionist 
Glamorgan (Rhondda) . W. Abraham, M.P. | 
(South) . - | W. Brace Unionist - 
Morpe e? Burt, M.P._ ” 
Noriumberiand (Wansb sei) | C. Fenwick, M.P. mi 
Yorkshire camera . | F. Hall, M.P. Unopposed 
Hanley . . | E. Edwards Conservative | Conservative 
Falkirk ° ° ° D. Gilmour * Liberal | Liberal and 
| Conservative 
Warwick (Nuneaton) . . | W. Johnson Unionist | Unionist 
Monmouth . . ° | T. Richards, M.P. Labour | Unopposed | 
Paisley. . - « «| 8. Smillie* Liberal | Liberal and 
| Conservative 
Lanark (N.E. oy ° ° « | J. Robertson * - Liberal 
i N.W. J. Sullivan * si on 
Gower (Wales) J. Williams - | Liberal and 
| Conservative 
Monmouth . ° ° - | J. Winstone Unionist | Unionist and 
: Liberal 
Lancashire (Ince) 8. Walsh * - Unionist 
+L 

















1 Also on Miners’ List. 


Vor. LIX—No, 347 


? Constituency not yet selected. 
* On list of L.R.C. or the Scottish Workers’ Representation Committee. 


Cc 
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Nature of 


Present 
Constituency | Candidate Representation Opposition 


Aberdeen . . .  .| T. Kennedy | Liberal 





Accrington . : ° . | D. Irving Liberal 
Bradford (East) . ‘ . | E. R. Hartley Conservative | 
Burnley . ‘ , . | H. M. Hyndman , ” 
Camborne . ; ‘ . | J. Jones Liberal 


| ” ” 
Liberal and 
Conservative 
Northampton. ‘ . | J. E. Williams 2 Liberals Liberal and 
Unionist 


” ” 














Southampton . ._ . | H. Quelch | 2 Unionists 





ScaTTERED CANDIDATURES 


Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., is again contesting Derby and is being 
opposed by the Unionists. His candidature is being promoted by 
the Trades Council, and is endorsed by the Liberals. His trade 
union finds the election expenses. Mr. W. C. Steadman is the Liberal- 
Labour candidate for Central Finsbury, Mr. John Ward for Stoke-on- 
Trent, and Mr. George Belt has been adopted by the Hammersmith 
Trades Council and Mr. Frank Smith by the Lambeth Trades Council, 
both as independents. An independent Socialist candidate, Mr. 8S. G. 
Hobson, is contesting Rochdale, and one of the most interesting 
contests of the election will be fought out at Middlesbrough, where 
Mr. George Lansbury, a member of the I.L.P., has been selected 
by the local L.R.C. to oppose Mr. J. H. Wilson, a Liberal-Labour 
nominee who has the support, financial and other, of the Liberals. 

Such is the list of candidates as at present before the country. 
It will probably be added to ere the election is actually entered upon, 
although I do not anticipate that the L.R.C. list will be materially 
increased. The Executive of that body, as also the Council of the 
Independent Labour Party, has been endeavouring to impress upon 
the rank and file the necessity for concentration upon well-prepared 
constituencies so as to obtain the best results at the polls. How 
far they will be successful in restraining the impetuosity of their 
members remains to be seen. As showing the growth of Socialism 
in Great Britain I may mention as an interesting fact that an analysis 
of the above list shows that it contains the names of fifty-three 
avowed Socialists. 

I am not of those who are indulging great hope of drastic legisla- 
tion from the new Government. The administration of the different 
departments will, I anticipate, be much more sympathetic, especially 
towards Trade Unionism, than has ever been the case before under 
any Government, and that of itself is a gain of some importance. 
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The composition of the Cabinet, however, precludes my anticipating 
any far-reaching measures of social reform. Radicals have a record 
for allowing themselves to be smothered by the sweets of office ; 


As bees on flowers alighting cease their hum, 
So settling into office Whigs are dumb, 


is a couplet which applies with equal force to the Radicals who enter a 
Whig Cabinet. No one can read down the list of names of the new 
Government without being impressed by the preponderance of the 
Whig element. The omission of Sir Charles Dilke from the Cabinet 
is difficult to understand. He is by far the strongest personality 
and the ablest man of the half-dozen front-rankers on the Liberal side, 
which fact alone makes his exclusion appear to me an inexplicable 
tactical blunder. I say this all the more readily because his activities 
for a long time past have been directed towards retaining the hold of 
the Liberal Party upon the Labour movement. Probably the ex- 
planation is to be found in part in the determination of Fowler, Perks 
& Co. to have a collection of stucco saints adorning the front bench, 
and in part to a fear amongst the place-hunters in the new Government 
that his ability, untiring energy, and mastery of detail, combined with 
his great knowledge of public affairs, would have made him a dangerous 
competitor for the leadership of the party. They doubtless remember 
‘ that ‘in the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed man is king.’ He is 
not, however, a man to be thus disposed of. I venture to predict 
that this deliberate act of boycott will, if persisted in, prove the 
Achilles’ heel by which the Government will come by its death 
wound. Some of his Parliamentary friends are of the office-hunting 
type and their silence may be bought. Others, however, are of a 
curiously detached type, and, although nominally Liberals, will follow 
as far and as fast as he cares to lead in a wrecking policy ; but even 
those who are made of sterner stuff will for a time hesitate to imperil 
the existence of the Government in the quarrel of their colleague. 
But Sir Charles Dilke has a tenacious memory and draws with long 
traces, as the Government will one day discover, unless, that is to say, 
it is understood that he is to be included in the reconstructed Cabinet 
which is to follow on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s elevation to 
the House of Lords. 

For fighting purposes the forces in the next Parliament, apart 
from the recognised Opposition, will be the Irish and Labour parties. 
I do not anticipate any alliance between these sections, scarcely even 
an understanding, but certainly a general backing of each other in the 
division lobby. Unless, therefore, the Liberal majority is very large, 
the existence of the Government will be to some extent at the mercy of 
this combination. The Liberal-Labour members of the House of 
Commons will find it increasingly difficult to vote with the Govern- 
ment if a conflict should ensue between the Front Bench and the 

c2 
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Labour Party. A new group of Socialist-Radicals, mainly of the 
Church Socialist Union type, will find a place at the General Election, 
and these, unless they belie all the promise of their youth, will be 
working from within and bringing a steady pressure to bear upon 
the party in office to press them forward in the direction of social 
reform. In so far as the Government yields to this pressure it will 
find itself in conflict with the reactionary Whig element, and if the 
pressure be met with stolid resistance by the Government the effect 
will be to drive these young men more and more on to the side of the 
Labour Party. If, as is anticipated, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
goes to the House of Lords at the close of the first session and Mr. 
Asquith becomes the leader of the House of Commons, the movement 
of this group towards the Labour Party will be very much accelerated. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, the probabilities are that the 
action of the Government will be more directed towards keeping the 
team together than in pressing forward legislation. 

On the other hand, one of the dangers ahead of the Labour Party 
is that it may allow itself to be drawn into the maelstrom of some 
political agitation. It is quite on the cards that the Government 
may speedily find itself in conflict with the House of Lords, in 
which case the legacy left by the late Mr. Gladstone to his 
party will probably be taken up, and an agitation set afoot to mend 
the Second Chamber. Should this develop any real strength in the 
country, whatever its ultimate end, the immediate effect would 
be to divert attention from social questions. No one supposes 
that a reform of the House of Lords worth having could be or would 
be carried, by a party composed as the Liberal party is, within the life- 
time of this generation. My main hope in this connection is that the 
political and economic education of the workers has now advanced 
far enough to prevent their being drawn off on a false scent of this 
kind. That the House of Lords will require one day to be tackled 
goes without saying, but a Government composed in part of members 
of the House of Lords or of members desirous of going to the House of 
Lords is not likely to be very thorough in its reform of that Chamber. 
For this reason, if for no other, Labour will fight shy of any agitation 
that may ensue, or, at most, take advantage of it to point the moral 
of the need for more Labour members. 

The work to which the Labour Party finds itself committed by its 
annual congresses falls into two fairly well-defined sections. Its demands 
are made up of reforms which are fundamental and reforms which are 
merely expedient. In the latter category such questions as Registra- 
tion Reform and Payment of Members may be included. Time was 
when Payment of Members was held to be an indispensable preliminary 
to any big scheme of Labour Representation. Budding Radical 
candidates in particular have always fostered this idea, and until quite 
recently it was generally accepted in unquestioned faith by the working 
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classes. Now, however, it is seen that it scarcely comes within the 
category of questions of immediate interest, and is in no sense one of 
either moment or importance to the Labour Party. As I have shown 
above, the party is in a financial position to pay 250 members of 
Parliament without putting the least strain upon its resources. Pay- 
ment of members, therefore, by the State ceases to be a question of 
urgency. If it were carried out in the coming Parliament one certain 
outcome would be a large increase in the number of glib unscrupulous 
young lawyers anxious to use Parliament as a stepping-stone to their 
own advancement. These would enter into competition with Labour 
candidates everywhere, and for a time might prove a very serious 
hindrance to the development of the Labour movement. Under 
the existing arrangement the workers have the full control of the 
party, and the decision, as I have shown above, of whom the candidate 
should be, and they will be well advised if they do nothing to weaken 
their hold over the movement until it is more consolidated than it 
can yet be said to be. The one political question of any real urgency 
is the enfranchisement of women, and the women themselves may 
be trusted to see that it is kept well to the front until the very glaring 
injustice under which their sex suffers has been redressed by having 
the franchise extended to them on the same terms and conditions 
upon which it is or may be held by men. It is not easy to see how 
any Government, much less a Liberal Government, can continue to 
resist a claim so obviously fair and just. 

The fundamental matters which are really urgent, and which, 
probably, would be first dealt with were a Labour Government in 
office, include the provision of meals by the educational authority for 
children attending school. I do not say that this should be made 
compulsory, but that the educational authorities should be empowered 
to make such provision wherever the need exists. As in the case of 
free education, experience will probably show that it is more econo- 
mical and in every way more desirable to make provision for every child 
in attendance at a school to have the right to use the common dining- 
room rather than to go on making provision for necessitous cases only. 
There is now abundant evidence to show that the physical deterioration 
of which so much has been written since the South African War is 
traceable not merely to the underfeeding but to the improper feeding 
of children. It may be alleged that the provision of meals for school 
children is only dealing with part of the problem and does not touch 
those who are under school age. If, however, the children attending 
school were being provided with one or two substantial meals each 
day, not only would the recipients be benefited, but their absence from 
the dinner tables would leave more to be divided amongst the children 
at home. 

A drastic amendment of the new Unemployed Workmen Act is 
imperatively demanded. The skeleton passed during the last session 
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of the late Government must be clothed upon and made effective. 
The powers given to the new Distress Committees for dealing with 
unemployment will require to be considerably enlarged, and the cost of 
working labour colonies or other undertakings be placed upon the public 
funds. My suggestion is that where the Local Government Board 
sanctions a local undertaking designed to meet unemployment and the 
penny rate authorised by the Act is not sufficient to meet the cost, it 
should be met by means of Treasury grants. In this way the burden 
would be spread over the entire community, and would not fall with 
undue weight upon poorer localities which are usually least able to 
bear a financial strain. In addition, an attempt should be made 
to have 1,000,000/. a year estimated for in the Budget during the 
next five years to be applied to such great public undertakings as 
afforestation, the reclamation of waste lands and foreshores, and other 
works of public utility. There is now a very genuine demand on the 
part of the best of our unskilled workers to have increased facilities 
provided for going back to work upon the land. Distress Committees, 
therefore, should be empowered not merely to acquire land for Labour 
Colonies, but also land to let out as small holdings to those who have 
been trained in the Colonies. One further item in this connection is of 
importance ; the new Act deals mainly with the unskilled labourer, 
and, save in the matter of migration or emigration, leaves the highly 
skilled artisan outside its ken. In parts of Switzerlanc and other 
Continental countries a workman who is insured against unemploy- 
ment is further assisted by a subsidy from the communal fund, and a 
demand for a similar arrangement in this country is, I should say, 
one of the certainties of the next Parliament. The Trades Union 
movement last year spent nearly 500,000/. in providing a small 
weekly allowance for those of its members who were out of work, 
and the proposal will probably take the form of supplementing this 
to the extent of at least 50 per cent. from the public funds. Pensions 
for the Aged Poor apart from the Poor Law is also a matter of some 
importance. 

In education the Trades Union Congress has over and over again 
demanded that the whole of the schools of the country should be 
acquired for the nation, properly financed, and staffed by a body of 
civil servants whose work should be confined to the secular side of 
education. This does not mean, as is so erroneously assumed, a 
course of instruction in secularism, but only that definite religious. 
instruction will be excluded. If the various creeds desire that the 
children of parents in communion with them should receive such 
instruction, it could easily be arranged to give them the right of entry 
to the schools outside of school hours ; but the main point to be kept 
in view is that religious instruction must not be a duty imposed upon 
teachers. 

Protection for Trades Union funds and the right to picket is a 
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matter in which the Trades Unionists will brook no delay. Here, it 
may be, conflict will arise between the Government and the Trades 
Unions. The demand of the Unions is that under no circumstances 
shall the funds be available to compensate employers for loss or damage 
sustained by means of a strike or other labour dispute. The new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has committed himself to the opinion 
that where the loss arises from the authorised but illegal act of a 
Union official the funds should be liable to make it good. Plausible 
as this may appear, it would leave the Unions pretty much as they 
are at present, at the mercy of the Law Courts, and will not be 
accepted as a settlement by them. In this connection a big effort 
will be made to have the various Government departments recognise 
the Trades Unions to the extent of receiving complaints from Govern- 
ment workers through their trade union officials. Small as this 
reform may appear to the outsider, it is one of great moment to the 
workers themselves. Personally I should strongly favour legislation 
for enforcing a minimum living wage in the sweated industries and 
for shortening the working day to a maximum of eight hours or a 
forty-eight hours working week for all wage-earners, beginning with 
the miners. ; 

As many of the Labour Members have served an apprenticeship on 
local councils, they know how embarrassing it is to have to come to 
London for permission to carry out any improvement of any size, or to 
embark upon any public undertaking such as the making and working 
of a tramway; and an effort will certainly be made to confer upon 
municipalities full powers to proceed with any undertaking upon which 
the citizens of the town decide and for which they are prepared to pay. 
This, I anticipate, will include very extended powers for the acquisition 
of land within and without the city boundaries, so as to secure the land’s 
increasing value for the town, to be used in relief of the rates. These 
are reforms which in my judgment are matters of greater or lesser 
urgency, and are amongst the fundamentals to which I referred above ; 
but in addition to these the Labour Party will enthusiastically 
support proposals for the reduction of military expenditure, and 
for such a reform of our system of taxation as will not only graduate 
the tax upon incomes, but also upon sources of income. Salaries 
which are earned by services should obviously fall within a different 
category from incomes derived from either land or investments, 

- especially foreign investments. Temperance reform, as a matter 
affecting the social condition of the nation, will for a certainty be 
warmly backed up by the Labour Party, though there may be 
difference of ~pinion as to the best method of dealing with the evil. 
Personally, I would empower localities to either suppress the public 
house entirely, reduce the number of licences, or municipalise the 
business, according to the opinion of the ratepayers. 

Such is my speculation on the probabilities which will likely follow 
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the advent of the Labour Party into the political arena. Looking 
a few years ahead I can discern such a multiplication of Labour 
candidates as will compel all who are opposed to the rule of Labour 
to close up their ranks in order to prevent its coming. We have 
seen statesmen and politicians of widely divergent views sink their 
differences in order to unite in opposition to what they believed to 
be a danger to the integrity of the Empire in the proposals to give 
Home Rule to Ireland ; we are again witnessing the same thing in 
connection with Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff reform proposals. But 
Home Rule and Protection are not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with a Labour Government as a menace to the interests of the dominant 
class. What we are witnessing, therefore, in the approaching election 
is the beginning of a revolution which will remodel political parties 
and disturb the foundations of political faiths. The struggle for 
supremacy betwixt the disinherited toiling millions and their lords 
and masters was bound to come, and it is here, and its rate of progress 
will depend to a large extent on the spirit in which the Labour Party 
performs its work in the House of Commons. The political conditions 
of the moment are favourable to its advancement. Both the great 
historic parties are broken and distraught by discordant elements 
within their own ranks, a fact which gives the new party an opening 
of which I venture to predict it will make the most. By another 


General Election the eighty candidates of 1906 will have grown to 
twice that number. What will then be the attitude of Liberalism and 
Conservatism towards the Labour Party ? 


J. Kerr Harpie. 





MODERATE REFORM IN IRELAND 


Ir appears evident that the generals of the allied armies of Conservative 
and Liberal Unionists have determined upon the somewhat dangerous 
operation of a complete change of front in the face of the enemy. 
Forces under the strange device of ‘ Devolution is Home Rule, and 
Home Rule is Rome Rule’ are being rapidly pushed forward, and the 
wing under the banner of ‘ Fiscal Reform’ is being as rapidly thrown 
back. Interesting as such a movement is as an episode in the man- 
ceuvring preliminary to a general engagement, it should not be suffered 
to blind our eyes to the real issues at stake. Whatever the results 
of a general election may be, two facts will emerge unchanged from 
the smoke and din of battle. The Irish problem will have to be dealt 
with ; and Parliament will have to devise some means of recovering 
its authority over finance and Imperial questions by relieving itself 
to some extent of the duty of attending to other and less important 
affairs. Until some step is taken towards the solution of these pro- 
blems, it will be beyond the power of any Government to deal adequately 
with other domestic questions however important they may be, or to 
make any substantial advance in the direction of unifying and con- 
solidating Imperial interests. An overwhelmed Parliament and a 
justifiably discontented Ireland will block the way. Putting aside, 
therefore, electioneering tactics, which are after all ephemeral, ignoring 
the strange capitulation of the late Government to the stage ghost 
of the old ‘ ascendancy’ party in Ireland, and the attempt to make 
party capital out of the sister kingdom by an appeal to the popular 
imagination of Great Britain, may I be allowed to set out the facts as 
they are and to consider the attitude of political parties towards them ? 

That the system of ‘Castle Government’ is bad will, I think, 
scarcely be disputed. It was well described by Mr. Chamberlain as 
‘a system as completely centralised and bureaucratic as that with 
which Russia governs Poland or as that which prevailed in Venice 
under the Austrian rule.’ According to the same high authority the 
time had come twenty years ago when it was necessary ‘to reform 
altogether the absurd and irritating anachronism which is known as 
Dublin Castle.’ If these words were true then, it is certain they are 
at least equally true now. During the last twenty years nothing 
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whatever has been done to reform the system of government in Ireland; 
the only change in the conditions is that Ireland has slid back a little 
further, that the necessity for reform is more urgent, and that the 
Irish people have demonstrated their capacity wisely to administer 
county affairs. 

That Ireland is, and has been for the last sixty years, rapidly 
decaying is a fact. It may be impossible to demonstrate cause and 
effect to the point of mathematical precision: no rigorous method of 
proof exists; but, when a community is perishing under a system 
of government generally, if not universally, admitted to be bad, the 
prima facie evidence of cause and effect is sufficient for ordinary 
men. They will come to the conclusion that ‘something must be 
done.’ 

The use of the term ‘Home Rule’ leads to infinite confusion. 
‘Home Rule’ may mean anything or nothing. County government 
is Home Rule, and so is any step in the long series of steps which may 
be taken from county government up to absolute independence. 
When a speaker uses this indefinite term of ‘Home Rule’ it is im- 
possible to know what he means—he himself very probably does not 
know what he means. To describe any proposals, such for instance 
as devolution, as being the same thing as or a worse thing than Home 
Rule, is absurd in the absence of a definition of Home Rule. It would 
simplify matters very much if a definite expression having a definite 
meaning—‘ Repeal ’—were substituted for ‘ Home Rule.’ 

The principle of local self-government is obviously capable of 
indefinite extension until the condition of a sovereign independent 
state is reached, when it ceases to exist. Between such a degree of 
local self-government as is contained in a partly elected consultative 
council in the department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
or as was granted by the Local Government Act of 1898, and virtual 
independence, no halting-place can logically be found; but the 
principle involved may be arrested at any point between local self- 
government, as Ireland now enjoys it, and complete autonomy. 

That reform is desirable will not, I am sure, be denied by any 
candid Unionist ; and I take it that the objection of the bulk of the 
Unionist Party to any extension of local self-government is based on 
the belief that any such extension must lead up to repeal. 

It is noteworthy, in this connection, that two distinct schools of 
thought object to the extension of self-governing power involved in 
devolution and to the general policy of conciliation between the two 
countries, on diametrically opposite grounds. Extreme Nationalists 
object because they fear as an inevitable result the indefinite post- 
ponement of their ideal—independence. Extreme Unionists object 
because they fear as an inevitable result the rapid realisation of their 
bugbear—independence. They cannot both be right, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that, in extending the principle of local self- 
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government, a point of natural equilibrium will be reached somewhere 
between the two extremes. But be that as it may, the answer to the 
question whether devolution must necessarily lead up to repeal is 
supplied in the negative by the statesman from whom I have already 
quoted. 

In the fiscal controversy an objection of precisely similar character 
is raised by free fooders against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposition of 
preferential treatment. It is admitted that a 2s. duty on foreign 
wheat would have no appreciable effect upon the price of the quartern 
loaf. The danger lies, it is contended, in the insertion of the thin end 
of the wedge. If a duty, however small, is placed upon imported 
wheat from certain countries in particular, it is argued that a principle 
is introduced which will lead to the imposition of duties, however big, 
upon all sea-borne wheat. The logic is sound, but what is Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s reply? That the self-interest and common-sense of the 
people may be safely relied upon to prevent the principle being carried 
to dangerous or improper lengths. That devolution would be beneficial 
both to the Imperial Parliament and to Ireland will scarcely be denied, 
but in this case again the danger lies, as we are told, in the insertion 
of the thin end of the wedge. How, we are asked, is the principle— 
once it has been introduced—to be prevented from extending to repeal 
or complete independence? In this case the logic is not so sound, 
for the principle of local self-government—the thin end of the wedge— 
has been introduced long ago. But ignoring that fact, is not the same 
answer applicable? Why cannot the people be relied upon to confine 
the principle of devolution within the limits of safety? If the thin 
end of the wedge argument were to be suffered to prevail, reform would 
be impossible. Parliament, in all its long history, has never passed 
a single constructive measure to which the thin end of the wedge 
argument was not applicable. If men are to refuse to do that of which 
they approve because the principle involved may lead up to that of 
which they disapprove, they would never do anything. Absolute 
stagnation would prevail. 

The problem for Great Britain to consider is, What amount of self- 
government can be conceded to Ireland without danger? The 
problem for Ireland to consider is, What amount of self-governing power 
will relieve her from evils existing in the present system under which 
she is perishing ? 

Very widely divergent opinions, ranging from inaction or reaction 
to complete autonomy, will be entertained on these points, and where 
such divergence exists it is safe to predict that a compromise will 
result ; not a compromise necessarily for all time, but a compromise 
to meet the requirements of the present and of a very urgent case. 

The present attitude of official Unionism has the merit, at any rate, 
of simplicity. It consists of a flat non possumus. Ireland may perish, 
nothing can be done. On the fatal effect upon both the policy and the 
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party which this attitude is bound eventually to produce it is painful 
to reflect. The question of maintaining or repealing the Act of Union 
should be argued and decided on its merits, and it cannot be so long 
as grievances, capable of redress within the Union, remain unredressed. 
The present Unionist attitude involves a complete reversion both of 
policy and of tradition. No party has ever been held together on a 
policy of pure negation, as Mr. Chamberlain so eloquently pointed 
out the other day at Bristol. A wise constructive policy, moderate 
and beneficent reforms, are, as he said, the attributes of the Tory 
Party and the elements of its success, Referring to the Liberal Party, 
he said only twelve years ago, ‘Every Liberal Unionist will readily 
agree to give to Ireland the management oi such of its affairs as can be 
handed over to an Irish assembly without any risk or danger to this 
country, and I hope that I may add, without the loss of honour that 
would be involved if the property and the liberties of all her Majesty’s 
subjects were not fully safeguarded.’ Such was the attitude of both 
wings of the Unionist Party; such is the attitude and such are the 
principles of the Irish Reform Association, and if the principle of 
devolution, as advocated by that Society, is now to be stigmatised 
as worse than Home Rule, it must in common fairness be admitted 
that they are true to the traditions and policy of Unionism, and that 
it is the Unionist Party that has taken up new ground. 

The attitude of the Liberal and Radical leaders towards this 
question appears to me eminently sane; nor can I perceive in their 
utterances the vital differences which are said to exist among them. 
The official leaders have apparently adopted to some extent the 
principles of the Irish Reform Association. A comparatively small 
measure of devolution is, as far as I can gather, all that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman considers to be within the range of practical 
politics, and with that Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane 
and others appear to agree. 

They do not say—and why should they say ?—what limit they 
individually place in theory, and for all time, upon devolution. If a 
number of men are agreed upon a measure of reform as immediately 
applicable as a remedy for an admitted grievance, what sense can there 
be in postponing action until they are also agreed as to the ultimate 
extent to which, under unknown circumstances and in the unknown 
future, the principle involved in their measure might be applied ? 

The position of the leaders of the Nationalist Party is a difficult 
one, and complicated by the strange delusion they labour under that 
Great Britain can be forced. It is curious that Irishmen, who know 
that Great Britain in all her strength cannot coerce Ireland, imagine 
that Ireland in all her weakness can coerce Great Britain. They 
forget that at the back of all parties and party manceuvres and party 
requirements is public opinion ; and that public opinion on all matters 
that it deems essential to national safety will assuredly prevail. As 
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long as Great Britain has a leg to stand on she will refuse to be forced 
or bribed into acquiescence with anything hostile to her vital interests. 
She may be converted—she cannot be coerced. The length to which 
Ireland may possibly go towards the realisation of extreme Nationalist 
ideals depends largely upon the strength of the confidence which 
Great Britain reposes in her. In the meantime, leaders of the Nationa- 
list Party will have to make up their minds on the simple proposition— 
‘Shall we take what we can get or nothing?’ They will doubtless 
bear in mind that Ireland is dying very fast, that there is much to be 
done in the direction of the administration of the Land Act, and in 
reference to many other matters outside of ‘ politics,’ and that a 
measure of devolution, however small, cannot be hostile to their ideals: 
If they accept a compromise without prejudice to those ideals they 
will raise their party in the estimation of practical men by showing 
themselves willing to appreciate. political limitations; they will 
have the support of numbers of moderate men on both sides of the 
Channel, and they will secure for their country a measure, though it 
may be in their opinion a very small one, of beneficial reform. 

That greater self-governing powers will be misused in Ireland for 
the persecution of a minority, is not for one moment to be believed. 
Occasional outbursts of irresponsible fanatics may be quoted against 
that contention, but no indication whatever can be found of any 
general inclination towards foul play. On the contrary, unmistakable 
signs are abundant of a universal and sincere desire for fair play. A 
true sense of nationality, the desire for peace, conciliation, and mutual 
consideration are strong and are growing stronger every day. A 
sentiment exists which would be enormously strengthened by the sense 
of common responsibility in the management of the business of a com- 
mon country. But I admit the advantages of gradual development. 
Compromise is in the air, and a compromise, if wisely accepted and 
wisely utilised, will give Ireland the opportunity of showing her 
intention of using such powers as may be entrusted to her for the 
general public good, 

DuNRAVEN. 
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THE MAKING OF PARLIAMENT 


TuE electorate of the United Kingdom to-day consists of close on 
seven millions and a half of voters. How keen and unremitting is 
the party hunt for the capture of these electors, the ultimate source 
of authority in this country! ‘ Register, register, register’ was the 
advice which Sir Robert Peel gave to his Tory followers in a speech at 
Tamworth in August 1837. ‘The battle of the Constitution must be 
fought in the registration courts,’ said he on another occasion. 
“Register, register, register’ is to-day more than ever the motto of 
all political parties. To this most important branch of political 
work the National Conservative Union and the National Liberal 
Federation, fighting under hostile banners, give the closest attention. 
Large sums of money—provided partly from the ‘ war chests’ of the 
central organisations, and partly by the sitting representatives to 
maintain their interest, as it is called, or by prospective candidates 
who are ‘nursing’ constituencies—are spent on the registration of 
supporters. No sooner has a stranger come to reside in a constituency, 
especially where the rival political parties are highly organised, than he 
is immediately waited on by the party agents to ascertain his political 
opinions. Is he Liberal or Conservative, Tariff Reformer or Free 
Trader? The organisation of the party to which he gives adhesion 
sees that his name duly appears on the voters’ lists. Every year 
these indefatigable party agents, book in hand, make a house-to-house 
visitation of the constituency to see whether the householders and 
lodgers of their political colour are still to the fore. 

The registration of electors, first introduced by the Reform Act 
of 1832, is the duty of the local authorities, and is discharged at the 
expense of the rates. The voters’ lists are first compiled by the 
parish overseers in England, the clerks of the Poor Law unions in 
Ireland, and the valuation assessors in Scotland. Printed copies of 
these temporary lists are affixed to the doors of churches, chapels, 
vestry halls, police stations, and post offices within the constituency, 
for public reference, in August of each year. It is curious what little 
attention is given to these huge and unwieldy bundles of papers. 
Few voters consult them. Small boys, however, take an impish 
interest in them. Registration courts for the revision of the lists 
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are held in every constituency during the months of September and 
October. The courts are presided over by Revising Barristers, lawyers 
of not less than seven years’ standing, appointed by the Lord Chief 
Justice in the case of London and Middlesex, and by the senior judge 
of the summer assize for each county and borough constituency within 
his circuit. They are paid 200 guineas each for their services. 

Any person on the list may cbject to the appearance there of the 
name of any other person. Usually a large mass of objections and 
claims, lodged with a view to redressing faults of commission and 
omission on the part of the representatives of the local authorities, 
await the decision of the Revising Barristers. But these claims and 
objections are lodged, not by private persons, but by the party organisa- 
tions. Each party is represented in the revision courts by able and 
zealous agents, who leave nothing undone to get on the register as 
many as possible of their own supporters, and to reduce, at the same 
time, the following of their opponents. In determining what citizens 
shall or shall not be permitted to exercise the right of voting for 
members of Parliament considerable power vests in the Revising 
Barrister. It is true that in regard to the vast mass of the claimants 
—the occupiers or householders—the law is clear and distinct. The 
qualifications for the household suffrage are a year’s possession of a 
tenement and the payment, either directly or indirectly, of the local 
rates for the relief of the poor. There is, therefore, no scope in these 
cases for any vagaries on the part of the Revising Barristers. But the 
principles are not so settled and unmistakable in respect to claims 
under the lodger and the service franchises ; and it is in dealing with 
these cases that the Revising Barristers display their differing bents of 
mind, or policy, with regard to the right to the vote. Some are most 
niggardly in allowing claims. Others, again, seem to think it their 
duty to dispense votes with a hand as profuse as the most liberal 
interpretation of the law will allow. There is an appeal from the 
decision of the Revising Barrister to the King’s Bench ; but it is very 
rarely that he is asked to state a case. The revised lists which he 
signs at the close of his inquiry, thus constituting them the official 
register of voters, are usually accurate and complete ; and for that 
it is not so much the perfection of the statutory machinery that 
is to be thanked as the competing watchfulness of the rival party 
organisations. The register of voters is in the custody of the Clerk of 
the Peace in counties, and of the Town Clerk in‘cities and boroughs. 


It is no exaggeration to say that in these revision courts the fate 
of parties at the General Election is mainly decided. The register 
comes into operation on the lst of January each year, and remains 
in force until the 3lst of December; and according as it is Conser- 
vative or Liberal, so will a Liberal or Conservative, a Tariff Reformer 
or a Free Trader, be returned if there should be an election for the 
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constituency within the twelve months. That is the general rule. 
There are, of course, occasional exceptions. A political party has 
been overwhelmed by an uprising of national feeling in constituencies 
where, according to the register, it was in a majority. But in the 
periods of calm which sometimes mark our public life, when there 
are no fundamental differences between parties, and political vitality 
seems to be at a low ebb, when the General Election means no more 
than a struggle to get one set of Ministers out and another set of 
Ministers in, a few votes go a prodigiously long way. There is no 
* flowing tide,’ no spontaneous uprising of national feeling, no great 
rush of electors from one side to the other. Victory at the polls for 
the Liberals or the Conservatives depends on the action of a small 
body of uncertain voters in a large number of constituencies ; and the 
operations of each party organisation are directed to the supreme end 
of inducing these voters, who stand outside the ranks of both parties 
—the ‘ wobblers,’ as they are often called—to march to the polling 
booths beneath its banners. 

A man’s politics, like his religion, is largely the accident of his 
birth or home environment. ‘I was born a Conservative on the 
29th of August 1848,’ said a candidate at a recent Parliamentary 
election. Another man is a Liberal because of the chance that it was 
Liberalism and not Conservatism which he unconsciously imbibed at 
his father’s knee. But the ‘wobbler’ seems to have arrived at no 
settled political opinions either by inheritance or by his own unaided 
exertions. The shibboleths of party make no appeal to him. He 
owes allegiance to neither of the great political organisations, nor to 
any of the smaller knots, cliques, and associations formed for special 
objects. ‘ Wobbler,’ of course, isa term of contempt. He is supposed 
to be a person without political backbone, cold and indifferent to 
national issues, who exercises the great and sacred privilege of the 
franchise under the influence of some petty and passing mood of the 
moment. But is this description really correct? May he not be 
the ideal elector who, animated by a high and genuine sense of public 
duty, refuses to espouse violently either side in the party struggle, and, 
taking the welfare of the nation as his guiding light, exercises an 
absolutely free and reasoned judgment on the rival policies placed 
before the country at the General Election ¢ 

But whatever he may be, whether the ideal ‘ free and independent ’ 
elector, or merely an unstable creature swayed by every passing vain 
impulse, whether he represents a low standard of political intelligence, 
or the highest form of intellectual ability and moral integrity applied 
to politics, the ‘ wobbler’ it is that swings the pendulum. He is the 
instrument for the working-out of that curious law of electioneering 
by which, with but little irregularity—due, when it does occur, to the 
disturbance caused by the sudden raising of immense and novel issues, 
like Home Rule or Fiscal Reform—one political party has succeeded 
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the other in office since the first really democratic extension of the 
franchise by Disraeli’s Reform Act of 1867, when the principle of 
household suffrage was established. 

All told, the ‘ wobblers’ are probably but a mere handful. They 
are not organised. They have no newspapers for the dissemination 
of their principles. They are without a common consciousness of 
similar aims. They are, in fact, ignorant of each other’s existence. 
Yet their political influence is immense. It is not that they succeed 
in having themselves overwhelmingly represented in Parliament. 
They find no representative, save by accident, in either House. It is 
not that their political views are writ large over legislation and 
administration. No doubt they are a varied lot in political ideas, 
tastes, andsentiments. If their political programme were drawn up at 
@ convention of ‘ wobblers’ it would probably be found to be a fearful 
mix of Toryism, Liberalism, Socialism, of the principles of Free Trade, 
Retaliation, Preference, open doors, closed ports, loaves big and 
little, and the whole hog or none. The power which they wield is 
this—that in many constituencies where parties are evenly balanced, 
the return of one or other of the candidates which carry the colours 
of the two great political organisations depends entirely upon them. 
It is in them that lies the decision of the fateful question of the General 
Election—shall the Government of the Empire be Liberal or Con- 
servative for a term of years? As a rule, they are good-naturedly on 
the side of the ‘ outs.’ ‘Let the “outs” have a turn of office,’ they 
say as they place their cross on the ballot papers in the polling booths. 
To and fro the pendulum swings. Or, rather, up and down go the 
scales, with the party of order or stability on one side, and on the 
other the party of progress or reform. Thus it is that the country 
obtains what is so essential to its development politically, commer- 
cially, morally, and intellectually—periodical changes of Government 
and of policy. Such is the secret of the healthy state of our political 
life. 


Parliament is dissolved by proclamation, issued by the Sovereign 
on the advice of the Ministry. The same instrument commands the 
Lord Chancellor to ‘ forthwith serve out writs, in due form and accord- 
ing to law, for calling a new Parliament.’ Accordingly, on the very 
day of the dissolution the writs are despatched, from the Crown Office 
at Westminster, to the Returning Officers of the various constituencies, 
who in England and Wales are the Sheriff for counties, and the Mayor 
for boroughs ; in Scotland and Ireland the Sheriff for both counties 
and boroughs. The messenger of the Crown Office delivers the writs 
for the provincial constituencies to the Postmaster-General, or his 
deputy, at the General Post Office. The writs for the London divisions 
are sent by hand from the Crown Office to the Returning Officers. 
The provincial postmasters are instructed by the Postmaster-General 
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to deliver without delay the writs sent through the post, and to obtain 
in each case a receipt from the Returning Officer. These receipts are 
sent to the Postmaster-General, who files them and makes an entry 
of their particulars in a book which is kept at St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
for inspection by persons interested in them. 

One curious formality in connection with a Parliamentary election 
and affecting the Army is but little known. It is the duty of the 
Clerk of the Crown to give immediate notice of the issue of the writ 
to the Secretary of State for War. The War Office then directs the 
General Officer in command of the district in which the constituency 
is situated to keep all soldiers within barracks on the day of polling, 
except for the purpose of mounting or relieving guard, or of recording 
their votes. This custom is intended to prevent the military from 
coercing or overawing the electorate, and is, no doubt, a survival of 
the old national distrust of a standing army before it was brought 
under the control of Parliament at the Revolution. 

In the case of boroughs, not less than two clear days and not 
more than four days must elapse between the receipt of the writ 
and the date of the nomination; and the poll must be taken not 
later than three clear days after the nomination. The limit of time 
for counties is, naturally, much wider. The nomination may, in the 
discretion of the Sheriff, take place any time up to the ninth day after 
the receipt of the writ, and the voting may be postponed until six 
clear days after the nomination. On the day appointed, which has 
been announced by public advertisement, the Returning Officer attends 
at the municipal buildings of the courthouse, to receive, within certain 
fixed hours, nominations of candidates. The nomination paper con- 
tains the name, abode, profession or calling of the candidate, and the 
names and addresses of two registered electors, who propose and 
second him, and of eight other assenting burgesses. Each candidate 
gives in several nomination papers, filled up by electors from various 
classes or sections of the constituency, with a view to show the repre- 
sentative character of his supporters, and at the same time to avoid 
the risk of the nomination being declared null and void by the Return- 
ing Officer — to ied ee in the —_ nomination eens 


Candidature for ‘the _—_— of Qteen I is now meniaite free 
and open. Under the Constitution of the United States a member of 
Congress, whether he sits in the House of Representatives or in the 
Senate, must be a resident of the State for which he is returned. 
There is no such restriction in the case of members of Parliament. 
At one time, by a statute of Henry the Sixth, it was necessary that 
every member should reside in his constituency. But in the reign 
of Elizabeth the law fell into disuse, and it was finally repealed by an 
Act passed in 1774. As one result of this freedom of choice in the 
selection of representatives the varying idiosyncrasies of the con- 
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stituencies are no longer reflected, distinctly and sharply, in the 
membership of the House of Commons. Our representatives are not 
racy of the soil of the constituencies. Each is not permeated with the 
spirit of the place for which he sits, thinking its thoughts, and speaking 
its dialect. A man with an Irish brogue sits for a London constituency. 
A South of England man represents the northernmost constituency in 
Scotland. This typical Yorkshire man finds a seat in Cornwall ; that 
unmistakable Devon man speaks on behalf of Northumberland. It is 
true that in the main the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh representatives 
are characteristically Irish, Scotch, and Welsh; but the English 
membership, which constitutes, of course, the vast bulk of the House, 
is weak in what I may call territorial characteristics. At any rate, you 
can never calculate on hearing the local views, feelings, and interests of 
Hodgeshire expressed in the voice and with the manner of} Hodge. 
In truth, representation in Parliament is more and more losing its 
local character, and ceasing to have any local purpose at all, under 
the operation of the Caucus or the system of organised parties. 
Members of Parliament are no longer representatives of constituencies. 
Their chief purpose is the advancement, not of local interests, but of 
political principles. This member is said to sit for Hodgeshire. What 
he really sits for is the Tariff Reform League, or the National Liberal 
Federation, the Conservative Central Office or the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee. 

The property qualifications which formerly limited to rich men 
access to the House of Commons have also been abolished. It was in 
the reign of Henry the Sixth that an Act was passed requiring a 
county representative to have an estate in land worth 6001. The 
object of this enactment was to secure to the landed aristocracy at 
least a monopoly of the representation of counties. But, greatly to 
their displeasure, no property qualification was needed in the repre- 
sentatives of boroughs. Time after time the country gentlemen tried, 
and failed, to abolish this menace to their ascendency in Parliament ; 
but at length in 1710, during the reign of Queen Anne, they succeeded 
in having a statute passed enacting that representatives of boroughs 
must be landowners also. The property qualification imposed was a 
landed estate of 300]. a year. But why should these qualifying 
incomes—of 600]. a year in the case of county members, and 300/. a 
year in the case of borough members—be restricted to real estate ¢ 
Why should not personal property—investment in the funds, for 
instance—also qualify for admission to the House of Commons? It 
was inevitable that these questions should be asked on the rise of rich 
manufacturers and merchants ambitious of taking part in public life. 
Still, it was not until 1838—six years after the passing of the great 
Reform Act of 1832, which opened the doors of Parliament to the 
middle classes—that, by an Act passed by a Whig Government, a 
general property qualification was substituted. The property quali- 
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fication restricted to land tended ‘more than the limited franchise to 
the retention of political power in the hands of the territorial magnates 
and the preservation of their class interests. Indeed, what did it 
matter to them who had votes so long as none but members of their 
own set could be voted for ? In 1858 the property test for membership 
of the House of Commons was abolished, and it was abolished by a 
Conservative Parliament. 

And this leads us to an inconsistency in the British Constitution 
which is strange and curious indeed. The wastrel of the slums, the 
pauper without a penny in the world, homeless and voteless, is eligible 
for election as a Member of Parliament; but only a man of 
property and position, to the extent at least of being a householder 
or a lodger of twelve months’ standing, and a payer of Poor Rate, 
directly or indirectly, is qualified to vote for a member of Parlia- 
ment. I remember a speech of Mr. Chamberlain in the House of 
Commons, about 1895, in which he gave a striking practical illustra- 
tion of this anomaly. He said that his son, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
who gave him the pleasure of his society by residing at the parental 
residence, being neither a householder nor a lodger, was not entitled 
to the Parliamentary vote. Yet, Mr. Chamberlain went on to say, 
the law of England not only allowed his disfranchised son to sit as a 
member of Parliament, but to become a member of the Government. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain at the time was Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 
Since then he has filled the greatest and most responsible post in the 
Government next to that of Prime Minister, the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer, and in the years he was the head of the department 
controlling national expenditure his name was still absent from the 
burgess rolls of the kingdom. 

Any British subject may not, however, be nominated for the 
House of Commons. To begin with, peers of the United Kingdom 
are disqualified. Neither can Scottish peers be returned, even those 
outside the sixteen representative peers of Scotland elected by the 
general body of the Scottish peerage to sit for each Parliament in the 
House of Lords. The Irish peerage is more favoured. Under the 
provisions of the Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland 
an Irish peer—providing he is not one of the twenty-eight Irish repre- 
sentative peers elected by the general body of the Irish peerage to 
sit for life in the House of Lords—may be returned for any consti- 
tuency in England or Scotland. He is, however, disqualified from 
sitting for an Irish constituency. Clergymen of the Established 
Church and the Church of Ireland, -ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land, and Roman Catholic priests are also disqualified. Up to the 
beginning of the last century the question of the admission of the 
clergy to the House of Commons was involved in considerable doubt. 
It was first raised in a concrete form by the election of that famous 
Radical parson, Horne Tooke, for the borough of Old Sarum, in 1801. 
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There was a heated discussion in the House of Commons on a motion 
to expel Tooke ; but, though the motion was eventually withdrawn, 
and the parson allowed to retain his seat, an Act was immediately 
carried which closed the doors of the House of Commons to clergy- 
men of all Protestant denominations. Roman Catholic priests are 
expressly incapacitated by a clause of the Emancipation Act of 1829, 
which admitted Roman Catholic laymen to Parliament. Foreigners 
cannot sit in the House of Commons, unless, of course, they become 
naturalised British subjects. Lunatics and idiots are disqualified. 
A man convicted of treason or felony is also excluded from the 
House of Commons ; but when he has completed his term of punish- 
ment, or is pardoned, he may be nominated for election. A candidate 
found personally guilty of corrupt practices is for ever incapable 
of sitting for the constituency in which the offence was committed, 
nor can he be returned for any other place until seven years after the 
offence. If a candidate has been reported by the Election Committee 
as guilty of corrupt practices through his agent, he’ is incapable 
for seven years of being elected for the constituency. In the case 
of other persons reported by an Election Committee, or convicted, 
on an indictment, of bribery and-corruption, the doors of Parliament 
are closed against them for seven years. A bankrupt may be elected, 
but he is not permitted to take his seat in the House of Commons 
until the adjudication is annulled, or until he obtains his discharge 
from the court with a certificate that his financial difficulties were 
due to no misconduct on his part ; and if he fails to obtain a certifi- 
cate of discharge within six months the seat is declared vacant. This 
law, however, does not apply to Ireland. In that country a bank- 
rupt is capable not only of being elected, but of taking his seat in 
Parliament, before he obtains his discharge. A post in the Civil 
Service is another disqualification for Parliamentary honours. Any 
person [concerned in contracts for the public service is ineligible. 
Judges of the High Court and County Court Judges are also disquali- 
fied. The Master of the Rolls was exempt from this disability until 
the passing of the Judicature Act 1873. No Returning Officer can 
be elected for the constituency in which he acts. With these ex- 
ceptions, any male over twenty-one years of age may be nominated 
for the House of Commons. But though all property qualifications 
have been abolished, the aspirant for a seat in Parliament must 
have money in his purse, or raise it from some other source. The 
charges of the Returning Officer for the provision of polling-stations, 
and the fee for his official services, must be paid by the candidates. If 
there be no contest the candidate on nomination pays 25/. In the 
event of a contest the charges are considerably higher. They run in 
boroughs from 1001. up to 700I., and in counties from 150/. to 1,000/., 
according to the number of electors on the register, and are appor- 
tioned equally between the candidates. At the last General Election 
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the total of the charges of Returning Officers amounted to 
150,2781. 10s. 11d. 


The number of the polling-stations depends upon the extent of 
the constituency. They are open for voting from eight in the morn- 
ing till eight in the evening on the day of polling. The chief personage 
in each booth is known as the Presiding Officer, whois the representa- 
tive of the Returning Officer. He is assisted byclerks. The interest 
of each candidate is looked after by a personation agent. No one 
else has authority toremainin the booth. When an elector enters, the 
Presiding Officer first satisfies himself that he—or, rather, the person 
whom‘ he claims to be—is on the register of voters. If any doubt 
exists as to the identity of the claimant he can be called upon to make 
an affidavit. What follows is so well known that it may be described 
very briefly. The voting-papers, with the names of the candidates 
printed in alphabetical order, are numbered consecutively and made 
up in books, each voting-paper having a counterfoil with an identical 
number, like a cheque and its counterfoil; and the Presiding Officer 
enters the voter’s register number on the counterfoil, and stamps 
the voting-paper with the official die, before removing it from the 
book and handing it to the elector. The elector retires to a reserved 
portion of the booth. Sacred and inviolable, no one is allowed to 
approach him at that awful moment. Screened from observation he 
puts a cross on the voting-paper after the name of the candidate 
whom he wishes elected. Then folding up the paper, but leaving 
the official stamp exposed, so that the Presiding Officer may see it, 
he drops it through the slit of the locked and sealed ballot-box. Thus 
are votes recorded! Thus the citizen, however humble and obscure 
his station, exercises his great constitutional right of the franchise 
in the making of the Government of the Empire ! 

How simple and quiet it all is, compared with a polling in the days 
when voting was open, before the Ballot Act of 1872! In the early 
years of Parliamentary representation an election was decided by a 
show of hands. It was not till the reign of James the First that the 
right of a candidate to challenge the show of hands and demand a poll 
was established. From that time it was the practice of the Sheriff 
or Presiding Officer, on the day of nomination, to ask for a show 
of hands on behalf of each of the candidates, and to give his decision 
in favour of the candidate in whose support the larger number of hands 
had been uplifted. Butas the majority of those present were usually 
non-voters, the demand for a poll by the other candidate followed as a 
matter of course. Formerly, the election might last for forty days, and 
the voting-booths remain open day and night. Early in the nineteenth 
century a limit of fifteen days was fixed for the polling. The Reform 
Act of 1832 further reduced the period of the poll to two days, and 
provided also that the voting should take place between the hours 
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of 9 a.m. and 4 Pp.M., with the option of opening an hour earlier on the 
second day,” if the candidates agreed. But on the polling days— 
whether forty, fifteen, or two—disorder and violence were common, if not 
universal, throughout the country at the General Election. Indeed, the 
first act of a candidate was to have organised a mob of bludgeon-men 
to protect himself and his followers during the campaign, and also, 
of course, to intimidate the supporters of his opponent. Between 
both the rival mobs the constituency was in uproar during the polling. 
The most trying part of a contested election was the ordeal of the 
hustings. These were temporary platforms erected in the square, 
at the market cross, or in some other open place, where the candidates 
had to stand for hours every day, each making heroic but vain efforts 
to convince the rowdy, shrieking mob below, amid showers of stones, 
mud, and dead cats, of the sublime virtue of his political opinions 
or of the utter depravity of the views of his opponent. The sort of 
item that was common in a candidate’s election bill before the Ballot 
Act was this: ‘To the employment of 200 men to obtain a hearing, 
4601.’ These men believed that the best way ‘to obtain a hearing’ 
for their employer was to prevent his rival being heard; and, as the 
hired mob on the other side was. animated by the same conviction, 
both candidates were equally shouted down. 

As an illustration of the treatment a candidate had to face on 
the hustings, and of the style of speaking which was thought appro- 
priate to the occasion, there is the experience of Disraeli, when once 
addressing his Buckinghamshire constituents at Aylesbury, during 
an election. Received with a cry of ‘ You look rather white,’ he thus 
retorted : 


I can tell you that it is at least not the white feather I show. (Laughter 
and cheers, mixed with howling.) If any member of the melodious company 
of owls (loud laughter) wishes to address you after me, I hope that you will 
give him a fair hearing. (Interruption.) I can tell the honourable gentleman 
who makes this interruption, that if it were possible for him to express the 
slightest commonsense in decent language I should be ready to hear him. In 
the meantime I must say, from the symptoms of intelligence which he has 
presented to us to-day, I hope he is not one whom I number amongst my 
supporters. (Cheers and laughter.) 


Disraeli, still directing his attention to his opponent, further 
said : 


Your most brilliant argument is a groan, and your happiest repartee a hiss. 
(A voice then exclaimed: ‘Speak quick! speak quick!’ and he retorted): It 
is very easy for you to speak quick, when you only utter a stupid monosyllable ; 
but when I speak I must measure my words. (Loud cheers and laughter.) I 
have to open your great thick head. (Laughter.) What I speak is to enlighten 
you. If I bawl like you, you will leave this place as ignorant as you entered it. 
(Cheers and laughter.) 


Still, the mob influence exercised at elections in days of old, and 
often the determining voice in the issue, was not always venal. Those 
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unsavoury arguments, dead cats and rotten apples, were at times 
the expression of sincere political convictions on the part of people 
without votes who had honestly at heart the welfare of the country. 
As the use of violence was the only way in which non-voters could 
show their interest in public affairs, and their resolve to have weight 
in them, the Chartists were opposed to the introduction of the ballot 
so long as the franchise was restricted. They admitted that if universal 
suffrage were established the ballot would be a good thing. Until 
then they were determined that public opinion should not be deprived 
of the opportunity of influencing electors, who had to vote openly, 
by the terrorising methods of blacking eyes and smashing windows. 

To convince Parliament of the beneficence of secret voting at 
elections took forty years of unremitting advocacy. Grote, the 
historian of Greece, who sat as a Radical for the City of London from 
1832 to 1841, annually moved a motion in favour of the ballot. It 
was always rejected. On the retirement of Grote into private life 
in 1841, Henry Berkeley continued to move the motion every year, 
with the same want of success until 1851, when, despite the opposition 
of the then Whig Government, he carried, by a majority of 37, a 
declaration in favour of secret voting at elections. Nevertheless, 
twenty-one years were yet to elapse before the ballot was finally 
established by Act of Parliament. A Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, which sat in 1868, to inquire into corrupt practices at 
elections, reported in favour of the ballot as a measure likely to 
conduce to the tranquillity, purity, and freedom of Parliamentary 
contests. The undue influence which was exercised in various forms 
at open elections is strikingly set forth in the evidence taken by 
that Committee. Its most common form was the physical terrorism 
exercised by the hired mobs. There was also the more subtle intimida- 
tion of tenants by landlords, of workmen by employers, of servants 
by masters, of tradesmen and shopkeepers by customers ; and, more 
reprehensible still, the spiritual influence of ministers of religion, 
who in the guidance of their flocks as to the way they should vote 
did not hesitate to invoke the terrors of the world to come. 

In 1871 W. E. Forster, a member of the then Liberal Government 
with Gladstone as Prime Minister, introduced a Ballot Bill. It 
passed through the House of Commons, only to be rejected by 
the House of Lords by 97 votes to 48 on the motion of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. The arguments against the measure had 
been set forth long before by John Stuart Mill, one of the ablest 
and most distinguished opponents of secret voting. As the franchise 
was a public trust, confided to a limited number of members of the 
community, the public were entitled to see how it was exercised, openly 
and in the light of day. The ballot meant power without respon- 
sibility. Secret voting was also a cowardly and ‘skulking action. 
Under its shelter the elector was likely to fall into the temptation of 
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casting a mean and dishonest vote for his own benefit as an individual 
or as a member of a class. But these academic arguments could not 
prevail against the many practical reasons for the ballot. The Bill was 
re-introduced in the following session of 1872. It passed again through 
the Commons, was sent up to the Lords, and, despite the renewed 
opposition of Lord Shaftesbury, was carried into law. Since then 
the elector has been free to vote as he pleases, according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience, his political convictions, his foolish whims, and 
his wayward fancies. 

In the Life of Grote there is recorded an interesting conversation 
between him and his wife on the subject of secret voting, after the 
Ballot Act had been passed. ‘ You will feel great satisfaction at 
seeing your once favourite measure triumph over all obstacles,’ said 
Mrs. Grote to her husband one morning at breakfast. ‘Since the 
wide expansion of the voting element I confess that the‘value of 
the ballot has sunk in my estimation,’ the historian replied. ‘I don’t, 
in fact, think the electors will be affected by it one way or another, 
so far as party interests are concerned.’ ‘ Still,’ said the wife, ‘ you 
will, at all events, get at the genuine preference of the constituency.’ 
‘No doubt,’ said Grote; ‘ but then, again, I have come to perceive 
that the choice between one man and another among the English 
people signifies less than I used formerly to think it did. The English 
mind is much of one pattern, take whatsoever class you will. The 


same favourite prejudices, amiable and otherwise; the same anti- 
pathies, coupled with ill-regulated though benevolent efforts to 
eradicate human evils, are well-nigh universal. A House of Commons 
cannot afford to be above its own constituencies in intelligence, 
knowledge, or patriotism.’ 


On the closing of the polling-stations at eight o’clock—an hour 
fixed by the Representation of the People Act, 1885—the ballot- 
boxes are conveyed by the Presiding Officers to some central building 
in the constituency, where the counting of the voting-papers takes 
place under the superintendence of the Returning Officer. There are 
several tables in the room, each with two counters appointed by the 
Returning Officer, and checkers in the interest of the candidates. The 
Returning Officer cannot vote at the election; but should there be a 
tie between the candidates he may, if a registered elector, give a 
casting-vote. Ata by-election for the representation of South North- 
umberland in ‘April 1878 the candidates, Albert Grey (afterwards 
Earl Grey) and Edward Ridley (subsequently the High Court Judge) 
polled the same number of votes—2,912—a thing unprecedented in 
the case of a big county constituency. The Sheriff declined to give 
a casting-vote as Returning Officer, although himself an elector, pre- 
ferring to make a double return by declaring both candidates elected. 
Accordingly, a few days later, Mr. Grey and Mr. Ridley presented 
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themselves at the table of the House of Commons, the oaths were 
administered to them, both signed the roll, and both duly took their 
seats. Neither, however, was allowed to vote, so that the representa- 
tion of the constituency by opposing politicians was neutralised. 
In the scrutiny which followed it.was found that a few of the voting- 
papers were spoiled, and Mr. Ridley, having a majority of the legal 
votes, was awarded the seat. This, however, is a very uncommon 
event. The Returning Officer, at the conclusion of the count, has 
usually no other duty to discharge than publicly to declare the candi- 
date to whom the majority of votes was given duly elected to 
Parliament, and to send forthwith the return to the writ of election 
to the Crown Office at Westminster. 


MicHaELt MacDonaau. 





LES OCTROIS 


Amona the millions of spoken and printed words heard from the 
platform or read in public prints on the particular economic problem 
supposed to be before the jury of the British electorate at the present 
time, we have neither heard nor seen reference to the octroi system 
which prevails to-day in some foreign countries. 

The British tourist in France or Italy sees nothing of the octroi 
oppression. Passing through one of the exits of the Gare du Nord 
or the Gare Saint-Lazare he may have seen some blue-uniformed 
officials glance at the packages in the hands of arriving passengers, 
and if he has asked the British-born Parisian friend who has met him 
at the platform barrier as to the functions of these men he has been 
told: ‘They are the octroi officials. They want to see if you are 
smuggling any chickens or butter into Paris. There is a local duty, 
you know.’ 

The octroi, briefly, is a system of local customs duties levied on 
goods entering the city, town, or village constituting the octroi entity. 
The system of customs duties which most foreign countries impose 
at their borders is imitated by octroi communities, but the incidence 
of the taxation is infinitely more vexatious and more paltry, and 
the collection more expensive in proportion to the yield. The octroi 
establishes protection by one commune against another, although 
protection, it may be noted, is not the raison @étre. Octrois exist 
for revenue, and it is professed that only the difficulty of finding a 
practical substitute has prevented the suppression of the octroi in 
many French towns and cities. More than one quarter of the total 
population of France is contained in octroi areas, which number over 
fifteen hundred. The wisdom of submitting an empire area to a 
scheme of fiscal protection may be debatable, but to apply such 
a scheme to communities, each containing a few thousand souls, is to 
preserve the spirit of the feudal ages in modern democracy and to 
neglect all the lessons taught by centuries of experience in the depart- 
ments of sociology and economics. 

The octroi system, under whatever name it may have been called, 
finds its origin somewhere in the mists of antiquity. It is probably 
older than inscribed history. On the authority of Thucydides we 
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know that merchandise carried into Athens paid city dues. Under 
the Roman kings an impost was laid upon the transport of goods. 
A ‘ péage’ or ‘likin’ of this nature in France can be traced back 
to the fifth century, and in the seventh century King Dagobert placed 
duties on all goods for the Paris markets entering the city by Port 
Saint-Martin. But an octroi applied generally to merchandise crossing 
the city barrier is found not farther back than the year 1121. And 
for nearly eight centuries the octroi of Paris, sometimes relaxed and 
sometimes increased, as the needs of the community or the wisdom 
of the city authorities dictated, sometimes abolished, though always 
speedily re-imposed, has been the chief means of providing funds 
for the city exchequer. The Great Revolution banished all octrois, 
and the occasion was celebrated with song and dance. But the 
drying up of such an important source of revenue soon caused 
reconsideration of a measure resolved in haste, and in 1799 Paris 
was compelled to re-establish certain octroi duties. Other French 
towns soon followed in her wake. An amusing attempt was made to 
sweeten the pill, and the system was called, on its resurrection, 
*L’octroi de bienfaisance.’ The revolution of 1848 was achieved 
amid cries of ‘ Vive la réforme! A bas les octrois!’ There was a 
brief respite from octroi burdens, but again the impulse of reform 
was checked by the need for revenue. Since then agitation has not 
been idle in seeking to abolish the system. There have been debates, 
resolutions, and votes on the subject in the Legislative Assembly, 
in municipal councils, and on political platforms throughout every 
department of France. But the octrois have survived resolutions 
as they revived after revolutions. They have stood against attacks 
by platform and press. The various campaigns have not been quite 
barren of victory. The law of the 29th December, 1897, gave the 
municipal authorities the power to suppress octroi duties. To a con- 
sideration of this law we shall return later. 

While the struggle has been in progress French reformers have 
witnessed success attend similar endeavours on all sides of them. 
Many strongholds of the octroi system have been carried by assault 
in other European countries during the last generation—the octrois 
of Belgium in 1860, of Holland in 1865, of Spain in 1869, and of Germany 
in 1875—until to-day only France and Italy remain upholders of this 
relic of medisvalism. The Frenchman may have what small consola- 
tion lies in the fact that the Italian system is worse than his own. 
The octroi revenues of the cities of Italy pass into the State treasury 
and are not directly administered for the behoof of the specific areas 
from which they are drawn, as are the revenues of the French octrois. 

Let us examine more closely the octroi duties of the city of Paris, 
the manner of collection, and their effect upon industry and upon 
the purchasing power of the people. A tax upon alcohol is probably 
a sociological necessity, but when the machinery of collection is 
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placed at the entrances of the 1,500 odd French towns where octrois 
prevail the method is cumbersome, the working charges expensive, 
and the incidence unequal. The tax on alcohol is the most important 
in the Paris octroi scheme. It yields over one million pounds sterling 
per annum on an assessment of 15s. ld. per gallon. The other liquids 
subject to imposition include vinegar and oils. The enhancement 
of prices in the latter class is very grievous and presses heavily upon 
the poor in a community where oil is such an important ingredient 
of the cuisine, and where oil is almost the sole domestic illuminant 
of the working classes. In the city of Paris to-day the workman’s 
wife pays 54d. a litre for petroleum—equal to 2s. ld. per gallon— 
while her sister who lives in the suburbs beyond the fortifications, 
and therefore outside the octroi area, pays only 34d. for the same 
quantity. Recent legislation has abolished the duties which a few 
years ago pressed upon wines, beers, and other beverages termed 
boissons hygiéniques, thereby giving considerable relief to the working 
man’s budget. Water being almost undrinkable in Paris, common 
wines do not rise to the dignity of luxuries, but are a necessity in 
the weekly food bill. Butcher meat is heavily taxed. Every bullock 
entering Paris must pay a toll of 42s., every cow 28s., every calf 9s., 
every pig lls., and every sheep over 3s. This is not all. These 
payments permit the animals to be taken to the abattoirs, but when 
they have been killed and dressed, and before they may be sold, they 
must again pay at the rate equivalent to about 4s. a hundredweight. 
Is it surprising that meat is dear in the French capital ? 

Fowls of all sorts, most fish, ground game, butter, cheese, eggs, 
grapes, preserved fruits, these and many other necessary edibles 
are scheduled in the list of comestibles that may enter Paris only when 
the claims of the octroi have been satisfied. 

Beyond the field of comestibles, the octroi stretches its arms 
into other departments. Combustibles are heavily taxed: wood, 
charcoal, coal, and coke. Hardwood fuel must pay 2s. 6d. per cubic 
métre, soft wood for burning 8d. less, and coal and coke 6s. a ton. 
Manufacturing is placed under a heavy disadvantage by these exactions, 
and the wonder is that under these disabilities Paris supplies so much 
as she does to the world’s markets. Most woods used in manufac- 
turing are mulcted to the extent of 9s. per cubic métre, which equals 
354 cubic feet. From nearly all forages—straw, hay, oats, barley, 
maize—tribute is demanded, as it is from building materials—stone, 
marble, granite, lime, plaster, and iron and steel of all sections. Manu- 
factured:articles listed for octroi exaction are numerous, but enough 
has been written to show the comprehensive scale upon which the 
category of articles coming within the scope of the octroi has been 
drawn up. 

Anathemas filled with all the gall which years of suffering can 
inspire have been hurled at the octroi for centuries ; the mad horses 
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of revolution have stampeded through France with revolt against 
the octroi as one of the chief spurs, and heads have fallen and blood 
flowed, with the octroi as one of the important ultimate causes. 

A few years ago a public man in Paris made a detailed personal 
investigation into the operation of the city octroi, and put on record 
the opinions of men of all sorts and conditions. One merchant was 
specific in his reasons. ‘I have three carters and nine horses which 
cost me altogether 820/. a year. The time taken in passing the 
octroi barriers of Paris and its suburbs is, on the average, one quarter 
of the day. Thus in lost time alone the octroi imposes upon my 
business a dead charge of 205/. a year.’ To one who has stood at 
the octroi barriers and seen the long queue of carts, sometimes about 
thirty, waiting to have their loads assessed and passed, it seems 
easily possible that three hours a day may be lost thus, waiting 
attendance, and the foregoing statement is therefore credible. It 
is this waiting that constitutes the greatest monetary loss upon the 
mercantile community whose members have constant occasion to 
cross the octroi path—a loss which has no compensation in corre- 
sponding receipts to the city exchequer. It is the very centre of the 
cancer and inseparable from the system. Modification could not 
cure this part of the evil. The only remedy possible is entire 
suppression. 

The authority of the individual octroi official is within certain 
defined limits absolute. This could not be otherwise if the depart- 
ment were to be properly administered. But more than this—in 
his functional capacity his person is little less than sacred. The 
crimes which constitute ‘ opposition 4 sa fonction’ may be trivial to 
extremity, and approach in ridiculousness the l2se majesté of another 
European State. The divine right of the octroi employé, if not 
admitted in principle, is maintained in practice. An observation, 
@ suggestion, a remonstrance—such for instance as might honestly 
be made by a man who finds that he may not pass by a certain gate 
because his load contains varnish, but must proceed around the 
barrier to another a mile away, may, if the official cares, and he often 
cares, constitute ‘ opposition 4 sa fonction,’ and the court before which 
the culprit may be cited to appear must impose a fine of fifty francs. 
The judge has no power to abate the penalty even should he desire 
to do so. 

The writer lived in one of the suburbs of Paris within the tramway 
radius but without the city walls. It was just on the border line 
of an octroi area. In the same street a house and garden were being 
demolished, and a small summer-house with iron framework and 
latticed walls stood among the débris. He made overtures for the 
purchase of the structure. The contractor was most anxious to sell, 
and stated as his chief reason that while his yard was only on the 
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other side of the street it was in another octroi area, and permission 
to transport the article thither would cost him ten francs on account 
of the octroi duty on the iron of the framework. A specific example 
such as this, though trivial in itself, is important as a proof of the 
never absent need of reckoning with the octroi in the most ordinary 
transactions within areas divided by octroi barriers but commer- 
cially and geographically one. 

It is possible for a smuggler to pursue his practices without out- 
raging his moral sense. Thus smuggling is common at the barriers 
of the city of Paris and at the Paris railway termini. The housewife 
living within Paris and near the city gates may, if she succeed in 
adopting a method of secreting her purchases from the lynx 
eyes of the octroi servants, find a pecuniary advantage by doing her 
marketing outside the walls. Considerable skill combined with 
inventive ingenuity is sometimes shown in evading payment of legal 
dues. Some time ago it was discovered that a certain inventor had 
been importing alcohol, which is subject to a heavy duty, as denatured 
spirit, upon which the tax was little more than nominal. The method 
was simple and its discovery accidental. He imported the liquid 
in tins with screw stoppers. The officials were wont to unscrew the 
stoppers and examine the conténts, which were always denatured 
spirit. The trick was in the stoppers, which covered tubes containing 
a few ounces of denatured spirit. The tubes had to be unscrewed 
bodily before the heavily taxed alcohol could be drawn, and the 
mechanism was not apparent under the rapid inspection usually 
accorded at the octroi stations. How long the illicit traffic had 
continued is not known. But one day a tin was presented with 
the small stopper a little too tight or the larger screw of the tube 
a little too free in its working. Thus the official who essayed to 
unscrew the stopper drew out the tube also, the scheme was exposed, 
and the fat was in the fire. 

It is said that on another occasion a more daring plan was 
engineered and with temporary success. The reader who has chanced 
to be in St.-Cloud or Suresne on a Saturday has doubtless been inter- 
ested in the marriage parties which invade the cafés and promenade 
in the parks, always arriving and departing in wagonettes. The 
bride is always seated, demure, happy, and sometimes pretty under 
her marriage veil, in a corner of the conveyance, and the relatives 
and invited guests in their best clothes or hired garments talk and 
laugh and otherwise enjoy themselves. Even the octroi officials 
smile benignly upon such parties, and may even abate somewhat the 
rigour of their inspection. But one Saturday an octroi officer, whose 
post had been changed a few days before, thought that he recognised 
@ passing wedding party as one he had seen enter by another gate 
a week previously. The bride was the same, and also, he thought, 
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the groom, although a Frenchman pays small heed to the groom if 
the bride be within the zone of vision. The intervening time seemed 
rather short for the death and burial of husband number one, and 
for the courtship, acceptance, and conclusion of the nuptial arrange- 
ments of his successor, if the lucky man then passing had married 
the widow. Accordingly, a word of caution was sent round to the 
various octroi posts, and on the following Saturday the same party 
was stopped. The only unconcerned member was the bride. She 
retained her corner; a wife with a frozen smile. Under the bridal 
veil the damask cheek was of wax, the blush a skilful application 
of pigment, and the somewhat portly figure was of zinc filled to the 
wig with alcohol. How often the weekly wedding knot had been 
tied was never known, but the polygamous practice was suppressed 
forthwith. 

The veracity of another story admits of no doubt. Many kinds 
of sea fish—such for instance, as salmon, trout, brill, turbot, lobster 
—are taxed at a rate equal to about sixteen shillings per hundred- 
weight, and other fish considered not so high in the list of luxuries, 
and including lamprey, mullet, and eels, must pay rather more than 
half this tax. These are all poissons riches (rich fish), but poissons 
pauvres (poor fish) are permitted into Paris without octroi interference. 
The herring is a poisson pauvre. A Parisian merchant had a recipe 
for pickling herring. The preparation pleased his palate and he 
fancied that there might be money in the exploitation of his marinade. 
So he bought a supply of herrings in the Halles, the Paris Billingsgate, 
tinned them in vinegar and white wine with onions and cloves, salt and 
pepper, and began business. But the octroi authorities heard of 
the enterprise and came round. They demanded duty on the herrings 
so treated. The fish had been raised from the class of poissons pawvres 
into the department of poissons riches. The transition, according 
to their logic, was legal only if the duty were paid as if the fish were 
entering Paris as poissons riches. The manufacturer’s sense of equity 
revolted against such an extraordinary claim. But the law was 
invoked, and in the end he had to pay 100 francs fine in addition to 
expenses and the confiscation of his goods—a total penalty of 600 

rancs, or 241. Judgment was rendered on March 31st, 1900, and 
stands in the records for inspection by any Didymus. 

We ask permission to relate another story, although we disclaim 
sponsorship for its authenticity. It is, however, well within the 
girdle of possibility. La Fete de Neuilly, just outside Port Maillot, is 
the most gorgeous of the many annual street fairs held in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. Festoons of street lamps, booths gay with bunting 
and tinsel, a hundred and one inducements to part with the modest 
bronze or silver coin—circus, mountain railway, swing-boat, round- 
about—games of hazard in their many forms, but always with 
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the odds of chance in favour of the vagabond tempter, and dozens 
of steam organs piping shrill music in a discordant medley, unite 
every July to draw the crowds in their tens of thousands to a usually 
quiet neighbourhood. A workman living near the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain took his wife and two children to this fair.** He yielded 
to the persuasion of a booth orator and bought a lottery ticket. The 
prizes were rabbits and chickens, with a live sucking-pig for grand 
priz. He won the grand prix. Little Marcel and Germaine were 
overjoyed, his wife and he as pleased, but less jubilant. The prize 
could not well be carried home, and the extravagance of a fiacre or 
open cab was resolved upon. Port Maillot, the nearest Paris gate, was 
reached half an hour before midnight. But here it was found that 
bétails sur pied (animals on foot) were forbidden to enter. ‘ Never 
mind, we can try another gate,’ and they did. They tried many, 
and they found that they could not enter Paris before 3 a.m., and even 
then only by the Porte de la Villette near the slaughter houses at 
the other side of the city, and not less than eight miles round. The 
pig fell asleep. So did the children, and in the silent watches of the 
night Jacques Bonhomme swore to his wife that his support was 
thenceforth for the Parliamentary candidate pledged to octroi suppres- 
sion. A political conviction born under such circumstances is apt 
to be abiding. 

When the incidence of taxation is as detailed as it must be under 
any scheme of octroi duties, inspection must be rigorous. And 
rigorous it is in all truth. The octroi is mistress of the railway 
stations. A door of exit may not be opened unless under the eye 
of an octroi official. The working of the large passenger stations 
is made more cumbersome and much more expensive by the obliga- 
tions enforced by the octroi. 

‘Les Halles’ is at once the Billingsgate, the Smithfield, and the 
Covent Garden of Paris. Imagination will help to a comprehension 
of the work of checking and assessing every package of goods received 
into that market from the feeding railway lines. Every quarter of 
beef, every chicken, nearly every fish, must pay toll. It is a con- 
fused scene. Apparent confusion would reign if the receipt and 
despatch of the goods only were undertaken. But when every one 
of the thousands of articles must be assessed by its weight or volume, 
when there are scores of different classifications with all the atten- 
dant schedules of specific declaration, confusion is multiplied. To 
confusion is added delay. Nothing can be passed out until the octroi 
has signified that its claims have been acknowledged. 

The parcel post is not immune from octroi supervision. It is 
an important channel of commerce, and impartiality demands that 
here also examination should be strict. About sixty per cent. of the 


parcels are opened that their contents may be assessed. —_ per 
Vou. LIX—No. 347 
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cent.! Let us try to imagine our London Post Office with such a 
task thrust upon its officials. Not examination merely to see that 
nothing contraband may pass, but careful and rigid scrutiny of weight 
or volume and quality, and the fixing of the regulation dues to be 
collected from each article. In the parcel post department, hammer 
and screwdriver, chisel and knife are freely employed. The con- 
tents of the packages are not improved in the process. Hence the 
use of parcel post facilities is restricted, and the value of the institu- 
tion is much impaired. 

The other important avenue of entry to the Paris market is by 
the water-way of the Seine, and there also the octroi keeps ward. At 
the Point du Jour near where Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty seems 
to point the inconsistency of it all, the octroi patache, or cutter, guards 
the lower end of the water entrance to the French capital, and at 
Charenton boats descending the river are held up for examination 
and exaction. It is not the custom of the octroi officers to work 
by night, and all the river traffic entering the stretch within the city 
area must stop from dusk to dawn. Were similar regulations en- 
forced in the other octroi areas bordering the Seine below Paris a 
barge from Dieppe or Rouen would require double its present time 
to make the journey. But only Paris subscribes to the rule, ‘ The 
night cometh when no octroi official can work.’ 

A steam tug entering Paris at the head of a barge or a string of 
them must pay octroi duties not only on the coal and oil used for 
motive and illuminating purposes while it is on the stretch of water 
within the city boundary, but also upon the provisions the crew may 
have on board and may consume before re-crossing the octroi barrier. 
An incident occurred during the last Paris Exhibition which may be 
considered typical of octroi conduct. A Venetian féte had been 
arranged, and a supply of candles and Chinese lanterns had been 
distributed among the owners of a small fleet of boats which were 
to help the spectacle. Many of these owners lived in Auteuil, Sévres, 
and other villages outside the walls of Paris, and after receiving the 
accessories for illumination, they went home to dinner and returned 
for the féte. The octroi officials might have refused to allow them to 
repass on the ground that it was after official hours, but the féte was 
too important, and there were too many strangers in the exhibition 
to make such a course possible without strictures from those high in 
authority. So the boats passed, but not before they had paid duty 
on the candles given them a few hours before within the walls of Paris. 

The maximum scale of octroi charges is laid down by State law. 
The octroi areas throughout France are divided into six categories, 
the lowest in the list being those with fewer than 4,000 inhabitants, 
and the highest consisting of cities with more than 100,000 souls. 
The more populous the area the higher may be the rates. Paris is 
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considered exceptional, and is exempt from State regulation restrict- 
ing the scale of duties. The octroi taxes in the capital are on nearly 
all commodities higher than those prevailing anywhere else. There 
are three different methods of applying the octroi system. The majority 
of the octroi areas collect the duties direct through a department 
appointed by the municipal or communal authorities and under 
their direct control. Others simply farm out the collection of octroi 
taxes to an individual or a band of individuals, and under the third 
method the local body puts the local customs under the management 
and supervision of the State department for indirect taxation. As 
may be conceived, the second method led to many abuses, and there 
has been recent diminution of the number of octroi communities 
farming their octroi collection. A glance at official figures will show 
to what extent and in what direction change in the method of collec- 
tion has been made. 


~ 1894 | 1898 | 1902 | 


. % he ttm 


| Direct control ‘ ; ‘ ; ; .| 846 | 854 | 862 | 
| Farmed ; . . ‘ 4 ‘“ , . 889 864 843 
Under the ‘administration des contributions indirectes’ | 280 | 291 297 





Total number of French octroi areas ; ‘ . 1,515 1,509 | 1,502 


The cost of administering the octrois varies greatly in the different 
communities. The percentage of revenue absorbed by working 
charges has shrunk considerably in recent years. In the year 1823, 
as much as 27°80 per cent. of the receipts from the Paris octroi was 
absorbed by its administration, in 1902 its collection cost only 10°32 
per cent. The latter proportion represents about the average for 
the seventy-one French cities and towns with over 30,000 inhabitants. 
The exact figure for these seventy-one areas was, on the authority 
of the most recent records available, 10°58 per cent., and for the whole 
of France 10°95 per cent. Two years ago the most expensive town 
was Montlucon, in the department of Allier, where the cost of adminis- 
tration was returned at 22°85 per cent., and the town with the lowest 
relative charge was Clichy, which touches the city of Paris on the 
north-west, and where only 6°14 per cent. of the revenue was spent 
upon the machinery of the system. 

The per capita incidence of octroi taxation is the true measure of 
its oppression upon the consumers within its circle. In 1898 this 
worked out at 61°66 francs—about 49s. 3d. for the dweller in Paris. 
The average for the octroi areas’ throughout France was 24°76 francs, 
just under a sovereign. The suppression of the duties on boissons 
hygiéniques—wines, beers, and ciders—has made a wonderful better- 
ment, and the respective average figures for 1902 were 40°22 francs 
E2 
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(32s. 2d.) and 19°48 francs (15s. 3d.). From these figures an approxi- 
mate estimate may be made of the burden of municipal taxation 
upon families. The figures given represent the average per head, 
not per household or per family. The fact that food has to bear the 
chief share of exaction means that the humble owvrier pays a larger 
percentage of his income into the city coffers than his wealthier 
fellow citizen. Commodities are taxed upon volume or weight, never 
upon value, hence the pcor are oppressed. The whole system 
is a tax, not upon the ability to pay, but upon the need for 
existence. 

These values concern only money paid. There are more indirect 
contributions which may not be computed in francs or shillings. 
The merchant must have his profit, not upon the net price of his wares 
only, but upon the octroi exactions also, and the expense of the delays 
and of the observation of the octroi regulations comes from the in- 
evitable ultimate source, the pocket of the consumer. These factors 
reckoned, an increase of the above figures by fifty per cent. would 
not constitute an exaggerated estimate of the actual per capita 
extraction from the individual Parisian budget. 

A few years ago, the Paris journal Le Temps sent a commissioner 
to investigate this phase of the subject. He selected the house of 
a carter and examined the actual details of the domestic receipts 
and expenditure. The husband worked thirteen days out of every 
fourteen and earned five francs—four shillings—per day. The wife 
did charing and made forty francs—thirty-two shillings—per 
month. The revenue of the household came to 86l. a year, all going 
well. The octroi of Paris exacted from the family purchases—meat, 
oil, vinegar, cheese, coal—9°3 per cent. of this sum, just 8/. and more 
than three shillings a week. The calculation took no account of the 
indirect enhancement of prices on account of octroi charges, of the 
influence of French customs duties upon the wage-earner’s disburse- 
ments, of his contribution to his country’s revenue by his purchases 
of tobacco and matches—both of them remunerative government 
monopolies. Had all these factors entered into the sum the resultant 
percentage contribution to municipal and State funds by a humble 
Parisian carter and his wife without children would have been shown 
to be about fifteen per cent. of the earnings of himself and his wife. 
The presence of children in the family would of course increase the 
percentage still more, and the sickness of either or both of the wage- 
earners would diminish revenue without appreciably diminishing 
taxation, of which food carries the burden. 

The inquiry could be followed much deeper. The taxation 
described makes it a necessity of the family economy that the wife 
of the Parisian working man should be a bread-winner. This necessity 
discourages the bearing of children and accounts in no small measure 
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for the high infant mortality among those born. Here the main 
cause of the lack of growth of the French population—that tendency 
which is rousing the apprehension of statesmen and economists as 
to the ultimate national fate—is laid bare. The need for maintain- 
ing and strengthening the French national.stock and the French 
scheme of taxation are directly antagonistic. So long as there is 
a tax on every meal for every mouth, so long will it be an impossi- 
bility for an average Paris artisan or labourer to rear a large family. 

The contention that consumption rises as prices fall scarcely 
requires proof, but we may point out the extent to which consumption 
varies with movement in octroi charges. When the tax upon edible 
oil in the town of Nantes was 6 francs per 100 kilos, the per capita 
consumption was 1°510 kilos, but an increase of duty to 12°50 francs 
lowered the per capita consumption to 1°09 kilos. In the same town 
the annual consumption of soap per head’ was 4°542 kilos on a duty 
of 6 francs per 100 kilos, but the increase of the tax by 100 per cent. 
reduced consumption to three kilos per head. The duty on mutton 
was raised from 50 centimes per animal to 1°50 francs, and after- 
wards to 3 francs. Even this seemingly unimportant charge lowered 
consumption from 11:023 kilos ta 8°43 kilos, and at the second increase 
to 5°64 kilos. Evidence might be drawn out, but quantum sufficit. 

These figures show one side of the question, the consumer’s, but 
there is another side, that of the producer. When the producer is a 
foreigner his interests may be disregarded, but the producers who 
suffer by the octroi evils are members of the same national entity, 
and therefore may properly claim consideration. 

France has in the north of Africa a colony probably richer in 
potentialities than any other colony of any other country, except 
perhaps our own Canada. The most promising industries in Algeria 
are the cultivation of the grape and the olive and the manufacture of 
their products. The city of Paris, which constitutes the largest and 
most important market in France, places a duty of 3d. a litre or 1s. 2d. 
per gallon on olive oil. In the country of salads and sauces, oil is 
an important ingredient of two meals per day at every table in the 
land. The use of oil is restricted, and economy compels the use 
of lower-grade vegetable and animal oils in place of good olive oil. 
Olive oil is only one department—albeit the most important—where 
harm is wrought. A frequent argument in favour of octroi duties 
is that as the funds for the assistance publique are drawn from octroi 
receipts, and ‘as the poorer classes supply the recipients of aid from 
the public purse, it is proper that the poor should contribute the 
largershare. The contention cannot claim even the quality of specious- 
ness. But the reform party have been irrepressible in insistence upon 
legislation dealing with the subject. Among the names of illustrious 
Frenchmen who have denounced the system we find those of Victor 
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Hugo, Ledru-Rollin, Jules Grévy, Léon Say, Glais-Bizoin, Meline, 
and others of less note. Turgot wrote: ‘The octrois constitute an 
evil in themselves, and I would far rather suppress them altogether 
than reform them. ‘It is believed that they make the towns pay the 
taxes, which, in reality, are paid by the country districts which pro- 
duce the articles taxed.’ During the last generation, agitation has 
been continuous. Always the difficulty arose in the Republican 
Parliament that the suggested scheme of replacement, with which 
any measure of suppression had to be saddled, failed to secure the 
approval of the majority. A commission was sitting to examine the 
whole question, when the troubles of 1870 fell on France. The 
majority report of that commission held that the total suppression 
of octroi duties was impracticable, but strongly recommended the 
diminution of the taxes, the restriction of their increase, and their 
assimilation to uniformity in the different octroi communities. The 
minority advocated progressive diminution and ultimate suppression. 
The troubles of the war, and the more pressing affairs occasioned 
thereby, prevented the adoption of either recommendation. Through 
the succession of years followed proposal after proposal, debate after 
debate, division after division. A favourite suggestion was to make 
over to the municipalities several taxes pertaining to the State—the 
house tax, the doors and windows tax, and the license-to-trade tax, 
and to compensate the State by raising the duties on alcohol in her 
favour. The establishment of a government monopoly in assurances 
was even suggested to meet the State deficit which would follow the 
granting of the several State taxes to the communes. In 1895 the 
opinions of many French towns, through the mouths of their mayors, 
was taken on the subject. Six voted against octroi suppression. All 
the others who responded favoured it. 

One available means of replacing the loss caused by octroi sup- 
pression, not entirely, but to the extent of about 50 per cent., does 
not seem to have occurred to Frenchmen. Paris is about eighteen 
miles around, with something like fifty-six gates, at each of which is 
an octroi post. An enceinte of waste land, of an average width of not 
less than 300 feet, girds the city. It carries the fortification walls, 
relics of the time when Creusot and Krupp and Armstrong were 
names unknown in connection with artillery. These walls would be 
useless for purposes of defence in modern warfare, and there is even 
now much talk of their removal. But the commercial value of the 
24 million square métres of land seems to be ignored. A proper 
scheme for the utilisation of this land for building purposes, and 
the retention by the city of the future increment in value, would 
dissolve half the difficulties besetting a solution of the Paris octroi 
problem. The section skirting the Bois de Boulogne might be preserved 
for reasons of sentiment, but to pay homage to sentiment by per- 
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petuating a monument eighteen miles long and 300 feet wide, when 
so much could be gained by its removal, entails too costly a sacrifice 
for a utilitarian age. But this is a digression, and we stray from our 
history. 

The important law of 29th December 1897 found a place on 
the statute book of France after a hard battle. Its final form showed 
marks of the Parliamentary warfare. It was mutilated from its 
original draft, but its provisions contained a fair measure of its original 
and fundamental spirit. The act is so important, so much good has 
come from it, and so much more will follow, that it may be briefly 
noticed, It does not compel the suppression of octrois. It only 
permits it. 

The communes were allowed at their discretion to abolish the 
tax on boissons hygiéniques, which include wines, ciders, perry (pear 
cider), beer, and mineral waters. Communities unwilling to ‘abolish 
the taxes on these articles were bound to reduce such taxes in accord- 
ance with a prepared scale permitting, in the case of wines, the maxi- 
mum duty of a farthing a gallon in towns with fewer than 6,000 
inhabitants and one penny a gallon in areas with populations over 
50,000. On the lighter beverages little more than half these rates 
were fixed as maximum. To meet the deficit caused by such abolition 
or diminution, the tax on alcohols might be raised, the vendors of 
beverages might be specially taxed, also horses, carriages, and auto- 
mobiles, dogs, billiard tables, and clubs. Communities wishing to 
abolish their octrois completely might frame schemes of taxation for 
the ratification of the Legislative Council, and certain guiding prin- 
ciples were laid down. 

Advantage was speedily taken of the powers conferred by the 
new Act. In many octroi communities, Lyons (Rhéne), Bourgoin 
(Isére), Billom (Puy-de-Dime), Amboise (Indre-et-Loire), Argenteuil 
(Seine-et-Oise), Vervins (Aisne), Saint-Amand (Cher), Petit-Quevilly 
et Lillebonne (Seine-Inférieure), all octroi duties except that ,on 
alcohol were abolished. In many other towns, the names of which 
we need not here recapitulate, only the taxes upon alcohol and upon 
butcher meat were retained, all others being suppressed. 

We may briefly look at the example set by Lyons with its hali a 
million of inhabitants, and see the scheme and the effect of the re- 
placement taxation. The Lyonnaises may be proud of the fact that 
theirs was the first French city to cast off the bondage of octroi taxa- 
tion. The scheme of replacement taxation may leave something to 
be desired, and experience will bring knowledge in this respect, but 
the primal fact remains that their city has been freed for all time 
from the octroi incubus. In Lyons a municipal tax of 200 francs 
per hectolitre upon alcohol—about 7s. 3d. per gallon—is still main- 
tained, and the replacement taxes are as follows ; 
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Each horse or mule not in public conveyances—72s. per annum. 
Automobiles—32s. to 60s., plus 4s. 2d. per horse-power per annum. 
Horse-hirers stable tax—8s. per stall per annum. 

New dwellings—from 6s. 6d. to 16s. per square métre of floor-space, with 
a reduction for buildings over two stories high. 

New factories and workshops from 4d. to 1s. 8d. per square métre of floor- 
space. 

Materials—sand, wood, and iron—used for walls, chimneys, and other con- 
struction work when the finished work will have no floor area upon which a 
tax could be levied. 

Buildings tax—annual—less than one penny per square métre. 

Drink vendors—4i. to 161. per annum, plus 8 to 20 per cent, of rent value. 
(This presses heavily upon large establishments.) 

Landlords tax—5 per cent. of rent received per arinum. 


Land tax—25 per cent. of value per annum, with a revised valuation every 
two years. 


Tenants tax of 9 per cent. of rental, with a rebate of the tax upon 6/. of the 
rental to all householders paying less than 821. rent per annum. 

Hotel and boarding-house tax—public rooms being assessed as drink vendors’ 
premises and private rooms as dwelling houses. 


Club tax ranging from 5 to 20 per cent. of subscriptions received, plus 
2 to 8 per cent. of rental valuation. 


Houses of entertainment—one penny per seat per representation. 


An examination of these new taxes will show that they are replace- 
ment taxes not in name only. Horses are taxed instead of fodder. 
It is easier to assess a finished building than the component sand, 
lime, stone, iron, and wood used in its construction. A tax upon 
wine has given place to a tax on wine merchants. The effect sought 
is attained. The methods of collection under the new scheme are as 
little irksome as taxation can be. The difference between the new 
methods and the old is that whereas taxes were formerly paid in 
sous sO many times per day, they are now redeemed in francs twice a 
year. 

Only now, three years and more after the suppression of the Lyons 
octroi, are the full benefits beginning to be reaped by consumers. 
The merchants where possible tried to pocket the saving of tribute 
previously exacted by the city tax-gatherers under the plea that they 
had still to pay this under another name. Therefore prices did not 
at once fall as they ought to have done. But the economic laws in 
the hands of time have prevailed against attempts to maintain artificial 
conditions. Big profits beget competition, and competition kills big 
profits. Thus things have found their true level. Food is both cheaper 
and better. Since the octroi was abolished, the inhabitant of Lyons 
drinks fifty-one more litres of wine per annum, and eats twelve pounds 
of meat more than he did under the old order. So it will be in time 
through the length and breadth of France. The lessons of experience 
have only to be made convincing, and the 1,500 octrois of France 
will be relegated to the shades of the has-beens, The heritage of 
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King Dagobert will be sent to seek its creator. Too long has the 
French workman borne an excessive burden of contribution. But 
he has his Magna Charta. It lies with him by the weight of his votes 
to compel the civic and communal authorities whom he elects or 
deposes at will to execute his behest. When this power is exercised, 
we shall see fulfilled the dreams of the reformers of 1789 and 1848, 
we shall witness the granting of the prayer, ‘ A bas les octrois!’ 


W. B. Ropertson. 









































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE GENEALOGY 
OF THE THOROUGHBRED HORSE 


PROFESSOR RIDGEWAY’S THEORY 






THERE is no more fascinating pursuit within the domain of science 
than that of constructing theories with regard to the early domesti- 
cation of animals. It is one, moreover, in which not only professional 
men of science can indulge, but also, without much fear of ridicule, 
the intelligent layman, inasmuch as physical science supplies a minimum 
of facts to go on, and such dim indications as history affords lie within 
the easy reach of us all. 

The reclaiming of wild animals took place in that twilight of the 
past which lies between the geological history of the world and history 
proper; and the doings of early savage races in the late Stone and 
Bronze Ages are a field for almost endless conjecture. Beyond the 
scanty evidence of the bones of a few quadrupeds found in con- 
junction with those of prehistoric man, and bearing on them marks 
which may be interpreted as indicating domesticity or the reverse, 
and again of a few rudely cut figures engraved on reindeer horns, 
there is no positive record in physical science on which to go. The 
only other way in which probability can be reached is that of examin- 
ing the contemporary doings of the natives of various lands who are 
still living under the same conditions as those which our ancestors in 
Europe enjoyed before civilisation was thought of. These show us 
far more clearly than the fossil record the attitude of early man towards 
the wild animals which he succeeded in taming, and it is between these 
two sources of information, supplemented by what texts we may 
unearth in history, that we are able by an effort of imagination in 
some way to reconstruct the past. 

It must, however, be distinctly understood that it is not in the 
range even of the most accurate thinker to arrive on these matters 
at any certainty. Huxley was doubtless right when he used to insist 
on the fact that all theories of the kind were mere guesswork, nor 
have the facts which have been added to our store of knowledge since 
Huxley’s day gained for us any much more solid ground. 

With regard especially to the horse the manner of his early taming 
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is @ perpetual puzzle. The geological record reveals him to have 
been an object of chase in Europe by prehistoric man in his hunting 
days of the late Stone Age, but there is no indication of even an approxi- 
mate date at: which he may have become domesticated. Again, his 
earliest appearance in the civilised world at the dawn of history shows 
him, contrary to what we would naturally expect, used for draught, 
not for riding, nor is there any record of his having been mounted in 
any country much before 1000 8.c.—this although the ancient Accadian 
kings are said to have possessed chariots two thousand years earlier. 

Nor are we less perplexed by the sudden appearance in Egypt of 
horses and chariots for the first time between fifteen hundred and 
eighteen hundred years 8.c., while in North Africa, further west, there 
are indications that the horse was first ridden rather thandriven. On 
the other hand, Arabia, which till the other day was traditionally 
held to have been the original home of the whole equine race, has 
now been shown, by a careful collation of classic and other ancient 
texts, to have been in all probability without domesticated horses, 
either driven or ridden, as late as the first century of our era. It 
will be realised, therefore, what a wide field there is for the imagina- 
tive faculty of anyone who would trace the genealogy of the modern 
horse to its original wild sources or explain when or in what part of 
the world he first was subjugated by man. 

I am led to these remarks by the recent publication of a highly 
speculative work on the origin of the thoroughbred horse by the 
Professor of Archwology at Cambridge, Mr. Ridgeway. But before 
entering on a critical examination of this, the first serious work of 
the kind we have had in England, it will be well if I say a few words 
about Mr. Ridgeway’s predecessors abroad in the field that he has 
chosen. By far the most important of these are the two well-known 
French savants Sanson and Piétrement, especially the latter, who in 
1883 published his final volumes on The Prehistoric and Historic 
Horse, a truly monumental work, which remains to this day the most 
complete marshalling of all the known facts, whether scientific, philo- 
logical, or historical, which can throw any light upon the subject. 
His conclusions, while mainly theoretical, are based upon an elaborate 
examination of all available evidence, approached in a thoroughly 
scientific and trustworthy spirit. According to him the wild horse 
of the old world—for America, too, had its horses—was indigenous 
only to Northern Europe and to those regions of upper Asia which 
lie north of the Caucasus and of the mountain range joining the Caspian 
Sea with the Himalayas. Thus limited he divides the wild horse into 
several varieties, assigning three or more to the forest regions of 
Europe, while he divides the Asiatic horse, a plain-dweller, into two 
very distinct breeds, separated longitudinally by the Alatau Moun- 
tains, and domesticated respectively by the Mongols east of them, 
and the Aryans to their west. He holds the Mongolian horse to have 
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been distinguished by a head with a convex forehead line, a chanfrein 
moutonné, and tail set on low; while to the Aryan breed he assigns the 
straight or upturned profile, and tail set on high and carried wide of 
the flanks, which we find in the sculptured horses of ancient Greece, 
and in its most perfect existing type in the Arabian Kehailan. His 
theory is that the primitive Mongols and Aryans carried with them 
these two breeds in their separate migrations to India, Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor, and wherever else they penetrated. With regard to the 
horses of Egypt and North Africa, Piétrement holds that the former 
were introduced to the Nile Valley by the Hyksos or shepherd kings, 
who had procured them from the Aryans, and the latter to the African 
coast of the Mediterranean by the Phoenicians, horses of the Mongol 
type. Sanson, on the other hand, suggests that the Egyptian horse 
was a native breed of the Upper Nile waters, that which is represented 
at the present day by what is called the Dongolawi. I confess that, 
while an ardent admirer of Piétrement’s work, I have always felt a 
little sceptical in regard to his double North Asiatic theory, in spite 
of the brilliancy of reasoning by which he upholds it. It seems to 
me far less likely that so marked a distinction as is certainly found 
between the two breeds, and which is a matter not merely of externals, 
but affecting their bony formation, should have arisen in regions of 
the same latitude and under the same physical conditions, than in 
others separated by differences of latitude, and so of climate and 
environment. And I would rather look for the coarser breed, Piétre- 
ment’s Mongolian, in the north, and what he calls the Aryan breed 
in Southern Asia, that is to say in India, west of the Indus, Persia, 
and Mesopotamia—all desert regions, where the wild horse may well 
have acquired those characteristics of beauty, speed, and refinement 
of limb which we associate with what is now called thorough breeding, 
and so have become specialised. 

The advantage of this counter-theory is that it accounts, as I 
think no other does, for the curious fact that the early civilisations 
all show us the horse as a chariot horse only. My reading of the matter 
is that the horse having been first put to this use was due, and in 
this I agree with Piétrement, to its having first been tamed in the 
northern plains, that is to say, in some of the cold regions of Upper 
Asia or Eastern Europe, where snow lay long in winter, and so may 
have suggested the using of animals for draught in sledges rather 
than for any purposes of riding. The first wild animal to be reclaimed 
by man was probably the dog, who had already become a para- 
site on him during his hunting days, and whom he may be reasonably 
supposed to have put to the task of drawing home for him in winter 
the game that he had killed, or to transport his rude household furni- 
ture from camp to camp. It may well be that the women of the 
tribes accomplished this first taming. Thus we read that in Saghalien 
the natives who still live there as in the Stone Age, have taught the 
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wild dogs of their neighbourhood to join them in their fishing work 
on the sea shore, and have learnt to harness some of them in their 
sledges, although they live on still in the woods. To the dog may 
have followed the reindeer, and at a later date, but still as a draught 
animal, the horse. The art of taming and breeding animals thus 
acquired in their first northern homes would have been carried with 
them by the Mongols and Aryans in their migrations southwards into 
lands where snow was unknown and where the sledge, no longer of 
use, came to be replaced by the more suitable contrivance of vehicles 
on wheels. Where I venture to differ from Piétrement is in his belief 
that not only the use of the horse but also of necessity the horse 
himself was wholly derived from the north. There is no reason at 
all to suppose that, granted the existence of wild breeds in the coun- 
tries invaded by the Mongols and Aryans, they should not have added 
these to their domesticated stock. Indeed, it is certain that under 
the early conditions of nomadic breeding, whether of horses or of any 
other animal, where the herds ran loose under little supervision, the 
tame breeds of all tribes on their march must have constantly become 
mixed with the indigenous wild breeds of the countries they traversed. 
Of this intermixture I see indications in the early monuments of South- 
western Asia, where we find horses depicted of every variety of type 
between the two extremes. 

I had the advantage of discussing this rival theory twelve years 
ago with no less an authority than the late Professor Huxley, who, 
while warning me against putting it forward otherwise than as an 
unproved hypothesis, on the whole approved it. I will return to this 
subject later when I have examined Professor Ridgeway’s theory, 
which differs from either of those just stated. 

Professor Ridgeway’s book aspires to be in English what Piétre- 
ment’s book is in French. Indeed, it is very largely borrowed from 
that exhaustive work, with insufficient acknowledgment, as it seems 
to me, of the parentage. The geological facts recorded in it are very 
much the same as Piétrement’s, and the quotations from writers of 
antiquity differ only from his in being rearranged and on some points 
supplemented. Professor Ridegway is a distinguished scholar, and 
between him and Piétrement no apposite fact in ancient literature 
can well now remain unstated. On the point of natural science he has 
gathered up the facts of his predecessors and has brought them down 
to date by including Professor Ewart’s experiments in cross-breeding, 
and these are very fully explained in the letterpress and with the help 
of illustrations. As nothing of the kind has hitherto been published 
in English, his work is therefore of great value, and as such deserves 
the attention it has attracted in the Press. On the other hand, there 
are, as I think, certain defects, probably of temperament, in his 
method of arguing, which not a little invalidate his doctrines as a 
sound statement of the equine case. 
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Restricting himself, as the title of his book indicates, to an exami- 
nation of the origin of the thoroughbred as contrasted with the coarser 
breeds, Professor Ridgeway assigns to Europe and Northern Asia the 
sole responsibility of the latter. He will hear nothing of the Aryans 
as the domesticators of any fine breed, and he agrees with Piétrement 
in maintaining that Southern Asia was never possessed of an indigenous 
wild horse. Again he agrees with Sanson in attributing the horses of 
ancient Egypt to an African wild source, though declining to accept 
his theory of that horse having come from the Nile sources. As a 
substitute for this Professor Ridgeway puts forward a theory of his 
own, and this is the only original suggestion in his book—that it was 
from the Mediterranean littoral of North-West Africa and the plains 
immediately south of the Atlas that the horse reached the Nile Valley. 
It is in fact the modern Barb that he announces as being the fountain 
head of all thorough breeding, including that of the finer horses of Greece 
and Asia Minor, and even those of the Peninsula of Arabia. It would, 
of course, be hypercritical to complain of any new conjecture being 
started by a writer on so speculative a subject, and if the Professor 
could support his guess with any sound array of fact I think all 
inquirers into the horse’s origin would feel grateful to him for so new 
a light in their darkness. He must, however, forgive me if I say that 
the inversion of the hitherto admitted réle of the Barb—namely, as a 
breed brought to the Barbary states by the Arabs in their historic 
conquests and mingled there with the less distinguished horses of 
Numidian antiquity, requires better proofs than any that he offers 
us in his present work. His conclusions, which are stated with no 
little dogmatism, are arrived at only by a course of argument in which 
very few and meagre facts are made to play a part for which, as it 
seems to me, they are inadequate, and, what is perhaps less excusable 
in a serious man of science, by the ignoring of other facts far better 
ascertained. I will give examples of these presently. 

His reasoning begins with an argument based on one of Professor 
Ewart’s experiments which seemed to indicate a nearer affinity in blood 
between the existing Arab horse and the Equid@ of Equatorial and 
Southern Africa than can be affirmed of the coarser breeds of Europe. 
Mr. Ewart founded his suggestion on the occasional occurrence in Arab 
foals of certain striped markings on the forearms and shoulders, on 
peculiarities of their chestnuts and ergots, and on a depression, found 
by Mr. Lydekker, in the skull below the eye sockets pointing to a 
former face-gland. Out of these discoveries, which it may be 
remarked are still quite in the experimental stage, Professor Ridgeway 
constructs the hypothesis of a thoroughbred horse of North African 
breed identical with the Barb, to which, as he denies an indigenous 
origin to the Arabian, he gives the name of Libyan, being at the same 
time careful to tell us that his Libyan is not the same as Sanson’s 
Equus africanus of the Upper Nile sources and tropical Africa, which 
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that writer connected with the modern Dongolawi. This matter 
settled to his satisfaction, he goes on to lay down rules as to the 
Libyan’s shape and colour. He admits that he has no text or record 
of antiquity to go by on these points, but nevertheless decides that 
the colour was bay, and that the head was carried high, of a type like 
that of the modern Arab, and with the Arab’s high carriage of 
the tail. 

This pronouncement I confess to finding a little surprising seeing 
that the Barb’s peculiarity and indeed special characteristic is that 
he is ram’s-headed—that is to say, with a convex forehead line, and 
that his tail, set low down, is carried trailing between his hocks. In 
order to justify his decision, however, Mr. Ridgeway has constructed 
an elaborate argument in which he is at pains to prove first that the 
primitive Libyan horse was the same as the horse of the Egyptian 
monuments, whose colour is generally represented as bay, and secondly, 
that the Arabs of Arabia, at a comparatively recent date, obtained their 
equally bay horse stock in their turn from Egypt. His proofs in regard 
to the horse of the Nile monuments are as follows: The earliest con- 
nection he is able to discover in history between Egypt and the people of 
Libya he finds in a passage of Homer’s Odyssey, where Ulysses recounts 
that he landed at the mouth of the River Nile and was beset with his 
followers by the native horsemen and by the chariots of the King of 
Egypt. Mr. Ridgeway’s deduction from this passage is that the 
locality of the landing would naturally have been the neighbourhood 
of modern Alexandria, and that as this lay to the extreme west of 
Egypt, the horsemen mentioned would as naturally have been Libyan 
horsemen, and the King of Egypt presumably a Libyan king. 

This rather free rendering of Homer’s words he fortifies by a 
passage from Strabo, who, writing many centuries later, tells us that 
the ancient kings of Egypt kept a guard at Rhacotis, a former village 
on the site of Alexandria, to check the descents of the Greeks, these 
guards being herdsmen ; and by a second quotation, from Herodotus, 
showing that in his time the people of the lower Delta were in part of 
Libyan origin. It is to be remarked, however, that these quotations, 
even if they proved all that Mr. Ridgeway reads into them, only 
carry us back as far as the time of Homer, which was at least five 
hundred years subsequent to the introduction of the horse into the 
Nile Valley, a gap in chronology which leaves them of little value. 
In order to remedy this, however, Mr. Ridgeway constructs a further 
argument founded on the character of an early Egyptian chariot 
discovered at Thebes in Upper Egypt, and now in the museum 
at Florence. This chariot, he argues, is of a primitive construction, 
wholly of wood and without any such metal fittings as might be 
expected if it had been made in Egypt or had been brought from 
Asia, where metals had long been in use, and in default of such local 
or Eastern origin he makes bold to assign it to Libya as the sole 
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remaining country from which it could have been acquired. His third 
and only other argument is still more recondite. Some fragments, 
he tells us, of Greek pottery have been unearthed at Defenneh, the 
ancient Daphne, representing a bearded man leading a horse on which 
is seated a woman accompanied by a dog. The man and horse are 
painted of a dark colour, the woman and the dog white. This he 
bids us believe represents a Libyan and his wife, and asks us to accept 
its having been found in Egypt as a confirmation of his theory that 
the Libyan horse, like the Egyptian, was bay in colour, that his head 
and tail were of the type he has assigned to them, and that the con- 
nection between the Libyan horse breeders and the Nile Valley was a 
close one. 

Unfortunately, however, the line of reasoning on this point is 
gravely invalidated by certain peculiarities of the case. Thus the 
two figures of the man and his supposed wife, which Mr. Ridgeway 
would have us accept as Libyans, have profiles not of the African, 
but rather of an Aryan type, while by breakage of the pottery the 
horse, which should show his lineagesby an erect carriage of the tail, 
is without tail at all—that and the whole hind quarter having dis- 
appeared. Moreover, as a matter of geography, Defenneh, which one 
would have expected from the argument to find on the Libyan 
frontier of the Delta, lies, on the contrary, east of it, in Asia, not in 
Africa. Nor is it even certain that the pottery, which is of Greek 
manufacture, was really found at all in Egypt, for I understand 
that some archeologists hold that the discovery was made in Asia 
Minor. 

Such are the three solitary facts, the fabulous landing of Ulysses, 
the wooden chariot found at Thebes, and the Greek painting just 
mentioned, on which the whole of Mr. Ridgeway’s dogmatic state- 
ment rests. I do not say that, as an hypothesis, it may not be held 
that the Egyptian horse had an African origin, and undiscovered 
facts may yet prove it true, as, for instance, the possible recovery of 
horse fossils in Abyssinia or the Upper Nile sources further westward. 
But it will take much more proof than Mr. Ridgeway has been able 
to get together to identify it with the ram’s-headed Barb of the Atlas. 
Mr. Ridgeway seems to imagine that the two types are identical, and 
also that the hill country of the Barbary States is connected with 
the Nile Valley by regions of a habitable and pastoral character. 
As a matter of fact the northern Sahara, west of the Nile, is, unlike 
any desert of Asia, an absolutely arid wilderness, destitute for the 
most part even of camel pasture, and a wholly impossible habitat of 
the horse under any conditions wild or tame. The highlands of 
Cyrene, now known as the Jebel Akdar, alone break the monotonous 
waste of unwatered sand and pebbles which stretch to the Tunisian 
frontier, while the Atlas range was itself cut off from the rest of 
Africa, so effectively that I believe I am right in saying that the 
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fauna of the Atlas is, with the exception of the gazelle and the ostrich, 
of European rather than of African type. 

My own explanation of the Barb in his original wild state and 
as he figures later in Numidian history is that he may have found 
his way to the North African shore at a very early date from the 
neighbouring coasts of Spain, and there in the special environment 
of the desert plateaux immediately south of the mountain range 
have acquired what I have already called the superficial qualities 
of thorough breeding, while retaining the convex head, drooping 
quarter, and low carriage of the tail which belonged to his European 
progenitors. This is very different from any breed which may have 
existed south of the Sahara, and in which M. Sanson believed. 
It is easier to hold that the horse of the Egyptian monuments obtained 
his special type, which is certainly not that of the Barb, from this 
than from the other. Until, however, we get better proof than Mr. 
Ridgeway has been able to provide for us of the connection of ancient 
Numidia with ancient Egypt, I think we shall do well to believe with 
Piétrement that the Egyptians obtained their horses, or at least 
their idea of using them in chariots, from their far nearer Eastern 
neighbours in Syria and Mesopotamia. Mr. Ridgeway would indeed 
have us believe that the horse was unknown in Western Asia before 
about 1500 B.c., but to effect this he must persuade us that 
the primitive civilisations of the Euphrates Valley, with their mixed 
Mongolian, Aryan and Semitic population, were without knowledge 
of the horse. I think it is Oppert who has assigned to these an antiquity 
of over three thousand years B.c., and who has recorded the fact, dis- 
covered on tablets of that date, that the Semitic Kings of Accad were 
already then possessed of horse chariots. Tome, with my belief in the 
northern origin of the draught as opposed to the riding horse, it must 
remain certain, until better informed to the contrary, that it was from 
Asia, and not from Africa, that the Pharaohs obtained their chariots. 
I would ask Mr. Ridgeway to justify his theory by ascertaining the 
precise nature of the timber of which the Thebes chariot he speaks 
of is constructed, and showing that that timber was grown, not in 
Egypt or Syria or again in Abyssinia, but in the Barbary States. 

Following Mr. Ridgeway’s theory still further we come to that 
part of it which derives the Arabian thoroughbred, the modern 
Kehailan, from the horse of the Nile Valley. Here his reasoning 
is still less consonant with ancient historic probability or modern 
geographical fact. He displays, indeed, in constructing it, a strange 
carelessness of citation joined to a lack of practical horse knowledge 
really inexcusable, while he adds little or nothing to his predecessor’s 
facts. Closely following Piétrement in the texts he cites from the 
Hebrew Scriptures and from the classic writers, Mr. Ridgeway demon- 
strates the apparent absence of the horse in peninsular Arabia down 
to the commencement of the Christian Era, and the only difference 
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discoverable between his'statement of the historic case and Piétrement’s 
is that for Piétrement’s suggestion that, when at last the Bedouins 
of Nejd took to horse riding, it was from the Euphrates Valley that 
they acquired their breeding stock, he substitutes a far less likely one 
that it came to them from the Nile. Piétrement’s argument had 
been—and it certainly has an air of probability, supposing the case 
proved that indeed the Bedouins were without horses of their own 
till that time—that it was the founding by the Yemeni Arabs, in the 
second century a.D., of the two Arab Kingdoms of Hira and Ghassan, 
on the banks of the Euphrates and on the Syrian frontier respectively, 
that occasioned the change of habit in Central Arabia from that of 
camel to horse riding. These kingdoms are historically known to 
have taken their rise in the decay of the Roman Empire about 120 a.p., 
and to have continued in power and independence until merged in 
the great Moslem conquests of the early Caliphate. It is also a matter 
of history that the courts of the two Arab dynasties maintained a 
close connection with the lands of Upper Arabia, their former home, 
over which they exercised an intermittent suzerainty. 

This, whether true or not, and granting it as a fact that the Arabs 
of that day were without horses, is at least a reasonable explanation, 
and one in accordance with local facts and some facts of history. Mr. 
Ridgeway’s explanation seems to me to have no kind of probability 
either local or historical. His theory is that Central Arabia, lying on 
the trade route between Egypt and Yemen, must have been in constant 
communication with the Nile Valley, and that therefore it was from 
Egypt that the Arabs, when they made up their minds to have horses, 
acquired their breeding stock. As a matter of fact, however, the 
Bedouins of the high plateaux, where alone the horse finds any natural 
pasture, and where alone he is now found, have never had a direct 
trade communication with the Nile. Their trade has always been 
with Syria and the Euphrates Valley, partly because these countries 
are nearer and partly because the wheat and rice which they 
require, and for which they barter their camels, are considered by 
them of a better quality than those of the Nile. Their homes lie, 
besides, away from the Egyptian trade route, and there is no security 
of passage for them to Egypt by way of Akaba and Suez. More- 
over the Nile Valley, fertile as it is, has never been a good breeding 
place for horses ; there is no natural pasture in it, and the stock arti- 
ficially fed there has always degenerated, so that although the horses 
of Egypt have had a certain reputation for good looks, they have 
always been despised by the Bedouins as lacking powers of endurance 
and that sobriety of diet, especially in the matter of water, which 
is an absolute necessity of their desert existence. It is therefore 
to the last degree improbable that it is to Egypt they would have looked 
for the acquisition of brood mares and stallions. These are things 
which it is no discredit to Mr. Ridgeway that he should not know, 
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but it nevertheless makes his reasoning absurd to those acquainted 
with the physical conditions. 

Even more absurd perhaps is the solitary instance that he quotes 
in the way of historical proof. It consists of an obscure tradition 
that Ali the Fourth Caliph was once possessed of an Egyptian horse 
named ‘Maimun,’ one of the numerous semi-religious traditions 
which are rejected now by the best critical theology of the Azhar at 
Cairo, as they have long been by Europe, and elsewhere are by Mr. 
Ridgeway himself. Nor does Mr. Ridgeway’s erudition save him 
from a supreme blunder when he attributes other traditions respecting 
the horse, of a like unauthenticity, not merely to the recognised body 
of the Howadith but to the Koran itself. Yet other proof, beyond 
this of Ali’s charger, Mr. Ridgeway fails to show. He contents himself 
with seeing an exact likeness between the modern Kehailan and 
the horse of the Egyptian monuments, and again between the horse of 
the monuments and his imagined Libyan horse, and pronounces the 
whole matter proved. 

The truth, however, is that away from his own special subject, 
the literature and archeology of Greece and Rome, Mr. Ridgeway 
shows a really astonishing lack of judgment in accepting or rejecting 
the authorities he quotes. I promised’a few instances of this, and I will 
give three as to which I can speak with confidence, for they concern 
passages from my own writings. Mr. Ridgeway does me the honour 
to quote from a book of travels I published some thirty years ago an 
account of a white mare I had seen of the Hamdani breed of Nejd, in 
which I spoke of her as being ‘In shape, head apart, more like an 
English hunter than a racehorse.’ Now I certainly had no other 
meaning in this phrase than to attribute to the mare a power of carry- 
ing weight as well as galloping, and it was certainly as far as possible 
from my intention to disparage her, for she was one of the most perfect 
types of the Kehailan it had ever been my good fortune to see. Mr. 
Ridgeway, however, who had it in his mind to prove that the white 
colour in horses was an indication of coarse Northern blood, has seized 
upon my words and made them the text of a long argument in favour 
of his view. After first quoting me correctly, he proceeds, a few pages 
further on, to change my expression ‘racehorse’ into ‘ thorough- 
bred,’ and therefore to saddle me with the opinion that she could 
not have been of pure Arabian origin, and a little later to describe 
her as by my evidence ‘a good cross-bred horse.’ This is hardly 
fair quotation, and in its application is the more foolish because the 
most perfect types of the pure Arabian breed are notoriously white, 
though it is also true that bay is the prevailing colour. 

While talking of white horses Mr. Ridgeway will perhaps be sur- 
prised to learn that the Arab colts which most frequently show striped 
markings on their forearms, a peculiarity which he uses to identify 
them with the horses of Africa, are in my experience just those that, 
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whatever colour they may have been foaled, will afterwards be white. 
Mr. Ridgeway is, however, probably not aware that no horse of the 
Kehailan breed is ever foaled white, but always bay, chestnut or 
dark brown, nor has the white Kehailan, as Mr. Ridgeway seems 
to suppose, a white skin, but retains the distinctive Kohl epidermis 
of his breed under the grey coat. Another matter, too, may surprise 
him in connection with the colour chestnut, which he somewhere 
disparages, that the produce of two chestnuts is in the Kehailan 
always chestnut, whereas no other colour, not even bay, is equally 
persistent, a fact which would seem to suggest chestnut rather than 
bay as the original Kehailan colour. 

A second instance of Mr. Ridgeway’s strange treatment of quota- 
tions is where he cites what was told me by the old Algerian hero 
Abd el Kader, that a certain earlier name for the Kehailan, which 
is no longer in use in Arabia, still survives among the Arabs of the 
Sahara, and where he argues from it that this is a proof that the breed 
originated, in Abd el Kader’s opinion, not in Arabia but in N. Africa. 
If Mr. Ridgeway had taken the trouble to read Abd el Kader’s book, 
or the French version of it given by General Daumas, he would have 
seen that the Emir’s whole pleading, I may say his whole passionate 
pleading, is that the Sahara Barbs are in reality pure Arabs, having 
retained their ancient Arabian blood brought by the tribes in their 
migrations westwards at a time anterior to Islam when the older name 
was still in use. Mr. Ridgeway, it is clear, misunderstands the system, 
if system it can be called, which regulates Bedouin nomenclature. It is 
the same with their own tribal names as with those of their horses. The 
ancient names, in the constant subdivision of the tribes, become also 
subdivided, the new sections adopting some added appellative most 
frequently from the name of a new chief which distinguishes them from 
the main stock. Then the early name gets gradually forgotten by 
disuse and perhaps disappears entirely, leaving only the more modern 
names which in their turn give place to yet newer ones. And so 
with their horses. 

I will give yet a third quotation which needs a more elaborate 
answer. Mr. Ridgeway quotes me as holding the opinion that, while 
the Arabs of the North, the Syrian desert and Mesopotamia, may have 
possessed horses at an early date, those of Central Arabia obtained 
them later because their country was one so destitute of pasture and 
water that the horse could not have been found there in a wild state. 
It is true that such an opinion was expressed by me in the work of 
travels already alluded to, but the volume in question was written 
not after but before I had visited Arabia proper. Since then I have 
made a more serious study of the case, partly by observations when 
in Central Arabia, partly by a better knowledge acquired of deserts 
somewhat similar, and with the result of having long since altered 
my first crude opinion. An article on the whole subject was published 
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by me as long ago as in the July number of the New Review of 1895, 
which I beg Mr. Ridgeway to read. There my more mature and 
present view is fully recorded. I found first when I was in Central 
Arabia that the whole of Nejd consisted of an elevated plateau rising 
to a general height of some 4,000 feet above the sea, while the 
mountains which form its buttresses may be well 2,000 ft. higher. 
Also there are clear evidences everywhere of the former existence 
of far more abundant water there than there is now, and again 
I have ascertained that the Southern confines of Nejd, the district 
of Jebel Toweyk, still contain troops of wild asses, hemioni, 
which, though very sober in their diet, yet need occasional 
waterings. This proves that, in spite of the desiccation, water 
still exists in the higher ground; and it becomes quite conceivable 
that the wild horse too may in former times have maintained a 
gradually diminishing existence in these upper regions. Of pasture 
there is in many districts no lack. There are at least four grasses in 
Nejd which are good forage for even the domestic horse, besides 
certain shrubs of a more or less aromatic kind which the tame asses 
of the Bedouins thrive upon. My observations in various parts of the 
desert show me that the domestic horse, if of Bedouin origin, will 
eat, however sparingly, of these; indeed, there is very little difference 
between his diet and that of the Bedouin ass. Nor is it, I think, 
sufficiently appreciated how large a difference exists in the matter of 
sobriety between the wild stock of any animal and the tame. I there- 
fore find the whole case simplified. 

My present theory is—and it is the only one which sufficiently 
accounts for the extreme difference we find between the true Arabian 
breed and the horses found in any other part of the world, either 
now existing or represented on the monuments of ancient times— 
that at a very early date, when the desiccation of the Arabian Peninsula 
had not reached the extreme point where we now find it, the wild 
horse which I believe existed in Southern Asia may have wandered 
southwards, following the higher line of hill country which joins 
Syria to the central plateaux of Arabia, and have there in the 
growing dryness become isolated and specialised. As already 
said, I submitted this theory to Huxley in 1894, and obtained 
his approval of it as at least a reasonable hypothesis. Further, 
while admitting that the balance of historic proof brought by Mr. 
Ridgeway and his predecessors is against the antiquity of the Arabs as 
a horse-breeding people, I do not altogether accept it as convincing. 
Strabo’s account of Arabia, which is the only positive testimony 
as to the absence of the horse in Arabia in his day, is by no means 
complete, the regions of the Peninsula which he describes being 
only those along the sea coasts, and he leaves out of his description 
altogether the great Central Plateau which has been, and still is, 
the chief horse-breeding district of Arabia. The whole of the Tehama 
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or sea-coast district of Arabia lies at a low level, and is quite unsuited 
to the horse, whether wild or tame, nor are the tribes now inhabiting it 
horsemen, or even in many parts camel-riders. It is in Nejd alone 
that any extreme antiquity of horsemanship can have been found, 
and no mention of Nejd is, so far as I know, to be found in any classic 
author. I do not, however, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
feel justified in putting forward any strong opinion contrary to that 
generally held, though I refuse to accept Mr. Ridgeway’s extreme 
dictum that the Semites were from the beginning without knowledge 
of the horse. There is one significant fact which needs explanation 
before such a statement can be seriously accepted, and it is one based 
on philology. Arabic, as is well known, is the most precise and 
regular of languages, and from its root-words more may be learnt 
than perhaps from those of any other. Now the name for horse in 
Arabic is, according to the best authorities, certainly an indigenous 
one and not borrowed from abroad. Moreover, it is triplicated 
according to sex and number, precisely as the name is for the camel, 
an undoubtedly Arabian animal domesticated from the earliest times. 
The name, or rather I should say names, borne by the camel are first 
the feminine Naka, that most commonly used by the Bedouins when 
speaking either of the female or without special reference to sex; 
secondly Jemel, where the male is intended, and thirdly, in a collective 
sense as used of a herd, Jbil. Precisely in the same way we find Faras 
used for the mare or generally the horse, Husan for the stallion, and 
Kheyl for horses collectively or in a herd. But I have not space here 
to argue the philological matter further. 

Even accepting the introduction of the domestic horse into Arabia 
at the late date assigned to it by Mr. Ridgeway, the centuries imme- 
diately following the birth of Christ, I see no reason for supposing 
the Kehailan as we now know him to be otherwise than indigenous 
to Nejd. My reading of the change brought about, as Piétrement 
suggested, by the establishment of the Arab Kingdoms in the north, 
would be not so much that the Nejd tribes had obtained their breed- 
ing stock from the Nile Valley or Syria, as that they acquired in the 
North the art of horsemanship. I have sometimes thought that the 
delay of the Arabs in capturing the horses we may suppose to have 
existed wild within their district may have been due, first, to the un- 
suitability of their country for wheeled traffic, the only use to which 
for so many centuries the horse was put in Asia. Secondly, they may 
have been content with their already domesticated camels, which 
were, and still are, far more useful to them than the best of horses; 
and again, in their isolated communities, where the use of the metals 
was little known, they may have found a difficulty in riding horses until 
the iron shoe had been invented, owing in part to the nature of the 
ground, which, except in the sandy districts, is astonishingly rough, and 
partly to the difficulty of procuring the iron needed. To the present 
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day the Bedouins of Nejd are accustomed on long expeditions to 
shoe their camels with leathern sandals, and are obliged to have re- 
course to an alien caste of blacksmiths for their horses. It must be 
remembered that before the invention of iron shoeing, which has 
been ascribed to the time of Alexander the Great, or even some centuries 
later, the chief value of the horse for military purposes lay in the 
height and hardness of the hoof; and so the Kehailan, who has a round 
and though hard comparatively shallow foot, may have been of more 
limited use than some other breeds, and so failed to win esteem. 

With this brief statement of my corrected view of the origin of the 
Arabian horse I must be satisfied to-day, and I leave Mr. Ridgeway, 
I hope, without having too much offended him by my lay criticism, 
and recommending him to make a better study of that portion of his 
subject which relates to Arabia, if he would establish his theory on really 
sound ground. All horse lovers will congratulate him on his success 
if he succeeds, for he will be solving a problem one of the most difficult 
a man of science can undertake, and one to them the most interesting. 
For the present I fear I am obliged to say that so far as Arabia is 
concerned he seems to me rather like one lost in a strange land who 
is following every ignis fatuus which appears in his path, rather than 
as a calm and deliberate explorer who looks well to his feet and 
thinks twice and thrice and a fourth time before he accepts as proved 
opinions which in Huxley’s words are still only ‘ guesswork.’ 


Witrrip Scawen Biwunrt. 
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THE ANTAGONISM 
OF THE PROPHET AND THE PRIEST 


Tue Prophet and the Priest have always confronted each other, 
will always confront each other, in a more or less hostile attitude. 
And yet they are both ministers of religion, and dedicated to the same 
work, Assuming that they are both equally sincere, it is interesting to 
note their differences in character, methods and results. Speaking 
roughly, the priest is characterised by the assumption of supernatural 
powers, and by a ritual of which he is the sole custodian, and through 
means of which he obtains divine favours for himself and others. 

This is true alike of the most ancient and the most modern priest- 
hood. The Egyptian is, perhaps, the oldest priesthood of which 
we have any knowledge. ‘We cannot see it, however, in its origin 
and growth. When we first come upon it we find it fully developed 
with an elaborate temple ritual, containing minute and intricate 
rubrics, which are so many chains binding the people to the temple 
and the priest. From this priestly bondage no one was able to escape ; 
not even the Pharaoh himself ; so it naturally resulted in the monarch 
becoming the ‘ High Priest,’ the ‘ Pontifex Maximus,’ of all Egypt. 
He was thus the chief vicar of the supreme God, and on his behalf 
received divine honours. The prophet seems to have been unknown 
to Egypt, as no traces of him have been found in the valley of the 
Nile. But this negative testimony is not conclusive, for it is not 
in the nature of the prophet to leave behind him systems, monuments, 
or other memorials of his existence and activity. He is never the 
founder of a cult. He does not organise, and hence cannot propagate 
a doctrine or a system. His function is for the most part to destroy 
‘cults’ and systems ofall kinds. The basis of the prophet’s function is 
righteousness, personal character and conduct, as opposed to cult 
and ritual. He is impatient both of priest and ritual, and in his 
enthusiasm for individual righteousness would away with them 
both, as obstacles to personal communion with God. Micah is the 
typical prophet, and this is the summary manner in which he deals 
with the priest and his sacrificial offerings. ‘ Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the high God? Shall I come 
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before Him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? Will 
the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?’ No, no, says the 
prophet, have done with all these priestly contrivances, these idolatrous 
abominations, these sacrificial substitutes for personal righteousness, 
this submerging of the individual soul in the gulf of ceremony. ‘He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?’ There could not be framed, even to-day, a clearer or 
more direct challenge to the priest. No words could place before us 
in clearer contrast the fundamental differences between the prophet 
and the priest. Every word of the prophet is personal, individual, 
as opposed to the catholic and impersonal formulary of the priest 
and the cult. Wherewith shall J come before the Lord (not we) 
and bow myself (not ourselves)? Shall J give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? Nothing 
of the sort. These things hinder rather than help you in coming 
before the Lord. What the Lord requires of each of you is justice, 
mercy, and humility. I have said that the fundamental charac- 
teristic of the priest is sacrificial ceremony, and that of the prophet 
personal righteousness. It is not meant by this to imply that the 
priest is indifferent to righteousness. He is perhaps at his best, 
and in his own way, as much interested in individual goodness as 
the prophet. But his code of ethics is radically different from that 
of the prophet. The priest believes that individual righteousness 
can only be attained through the use of the means appointed by 
the cult of which he is the custodian. To the priest there is no such 
thing as secular righteousness, i.e. righteousness dissociated from 
the Church and its prescribed formularies. To the prophet goodness 
is goodness, wherever found. To the priest, dissent, nonconformity, 
is always and everywhere a sin. The prophet is almost always a 
dissenter in some form or other. All the great religions of the world 
are characterised by either priestly or prophetic predominance. 
It is impossible to know always whether the priest or the prophet 
appears first in any given religion of ancient times; for they are, for 
the most part, prehistoric. But however this may be, the influence 
of both can be pretty clearly traced and determined. So true is 
this that the great religions of the world may, I think, be correctly 
classified as the ‘ Priestly ’ and the ‘ Prophetic.’ 

This classification, however, has never been made, so far as I am 
aware, and I venture to make it now subject to correction. Histori- 
cally speaking there have been four great ‘ Priestly Religions’ and 
four great ‘Prophetic Religions.’ The great ‘Priestly Religions’ 
are the Egyptian, the Babylonian, including the Assyrian, the 
Brahmin, or ‘ Brahminism,’ and the ‘Greco-Roman.’ The great 
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‘Prophetic Religions’ are ‘Judaism,’ ‘ Buddhism,’ ‘ Christianity,’ 
and ‘Islam’ or ‘Mohammedanism.’ The Prophetic Religions are 
always founded by an individual. The Priestly Religions are always 
instituted and organised, so far as we know, upon foundations laid by 
the prophet. Tibetian Buddhism is a case in point. Originally, 
Buddhism was one of the purest forms of the non-priestly prophetic 
religions. But Tibetian Buddhism to-day contains an elaborate 
priestly system, with an all-powerful and exclusive hierarchy. It 
will be seen from this general classification that the only surviving 
religions—that is to say, the only religions possessing great power, and 
exerting great influence in the world to-day—are the prophetic, and 
this, in spite of the fact that the priest, and not the prophet, is the 
recognised instrument of religious propagation. But the priest is 
the propagator of the ‘ cult’ and the institution, i.e. the letter. And 
the letter killeth. it is the spirit that giveth life. In classifying 
the great historical religions of the world as ‘ Prophetic ’ and ‘ Priestly ’ 
it is not meant of course to draw hard and fast lines. This could not 
be done, for I suppose no great religion has ever been wholly without 
both its prophet and its priest. It is the predominance, and not 
the mere presence, of the priest or the prophet that gives its distinc- 
tive character to a religion. As we have seen, there is one great 
religion which seems to be absolutely characterised as ‘ Priestly’ 
and another as ‘ Prophetic.” We find no traces of the prophet in 
the ancient religion of Egypt, and Islam remains to-day a religion 
without a recognised priesthood. But it is impossible to trace the 
prophet in a far-off and extinct religion, and evidence is not wanting 
of the priestly hand in Mohammedanism. In fact, there are good 
authorities who affirm’! that the priest is actually present in Islam, 
though under another name. Judaism was, so far as we know, the 
first great prophetic religion, and there never has been a greater. There 
never has been a religion in which have appeared so many and such 
great prophets, nor a religion in which the prophet was so powerful 
and predominant. Moreover Judaism is the first great historical 
religion in which can be seen the birth and growth of both the prophet 
and the priest, and in which their comparative strength and character 
can be traced and determined. The beginning of Judaism, according 
to tradition, we trace to Bethel, where Abram dedicated am-altar to 
God without image or symbol. Abraham simply believed in God, 
and it was counted to him for righteousness, not for salvation from 
some immediate or remote calamity, nor for forgiveness of his sins 
in the sense of absolution, but for personal righteousness, ¢.e. his 
belief was evidence of a righteous character. The next prophet 
who appears upon the yet far off and somewhat dim horizon of Judaism 
is Moses, who leads the Israelites out of Egypt, and away from priestly 
power, to Sinai, where he delivers to them, not a priestly code, but 
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the ten words of righteousness, and upon this law of righteousness 
he founds Judaism. Moses calls Israel ‘a nation of priests,’ thus 
destroying at one stroke not only the intermediary character of the 
priest but all class distinctions. It was precisely the same as if he 
had declared that all Israelites were laymen. But, strange to say, 
it was immediately after this declaration of the great prophet and 
lawgiver that the priest first appears in Israel, as if provoked into 
being by this sweeping word of exclusion. Moreover the priest first 
appears in the person of Aaron, the brother of the lawgiver, and a 
life and death struggle now begins in the wilderness between the 
prophet and the priest, which goes on through the whole life of Israel, 
until the priest gains his final but fatal triumph at the foot of the 
Cross. Christ was the last of the Jewish prophets, and in destroying 
Him the priest destroyed the sublime religion of Israel. So long as 
Judaism found place for the prophet as well as the priest, it main- 
tained its life and character, but when it shut its ears against the 
voice of the prophet it sealed its doom. Christianity was born out 
of the prophetic not the priestly life of Judaism, but Israel died in 
giving it birth. In rejecting the Christ, Judaism cut short its own 
history. For, not only was Christ personally cast out of Judaism 
and destroyed as a Prophet, but His message of love from God the 
Father to all mankind has never been accepted by the Jewish Church, 
and with its rejection Judaism ceased to be a prophetic religion. But 
the death of Judaism is, after all, only in the outward seeming, for 
its true life and character have been perpetuated in Christianity. 
Christ came out of the prophetic loins of Israel. He could not have 
come from any other race or religion. I repeat that probably no 
great religion was ever wholly without both its prophet and its priest. 

Mohammedanism seems, at a first glance, to be an exception ; 
but, as has been already intimated, the old thing is to be found under 
a new name. Yet it must be frankly and fully admitted that there 
is in Mohammedanism not only no organised priesthood with special 
functions and authority, but there are also no class distinctions, such 
as clergymen and laymen. But, in a strict sense, Mohammedanism 
is not a distinct and original religion. It is a composite religion, 
made up of Judaism and Christianity. It was, in its origin, a religious 
reform rather than a new religion. It was as a reformation something 
akin to Protestantism. It was a revolt against priestly rule ; a turning 
back to the individual life and personal righteousness of the prophet. 
It was an attempt—a sincere attempt—to repeat, or at least to imitate, 
the beginnings of Christianity. It was at any rate a true prophetic 
outburst, and, as in the case of Christianity, swept away at once 
both priest and ritual. But the priest, like the ghost of Banquo, 
will not down. He is the natural evolution of all cults, and a religion 
without a cult of some sort soon becomes a formless incoherent mass 
of sentiment and aspiration. It appears, therefore, that notwith- 
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standing the perpetual and natural antagonism of the priest and the 
prophet, they are necessary to each other, and to religion. Religion 
must govern to live, and the cult and the priest are necessary 
to religious form and government. As there are always a large 
number of the most worthy people who oppose all forms of political 
government, believing them necessarily tyrannical and corrupt, so 
also in the religious world there have always been a most respectable 
body of men and women who are against all class distinctions, fixed 
ceremonies, and prescribed rituals, believing that they lead naturally 
to arbitrary authority, moral stagnation, and spiritual death. And 
so they do, if left wholly in the hands of an exclusive and self-per- 
petuating class. Moses hated and feared the priesthood, and yet 
he was forced to accept it. It is true that he guarded against its 
predominance by establishing a Council of seventy prophets. But 
if seventy could prophesy, why not seventy times seven? Why not 
all the people? So the first protestants Eldad and Medad reasoned, 
and Moses saw the logic of their reasoning, and allowed it when he 
exclaimed : ‘ Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets.’ 
Still, even after this very comprehensive statement, and after the 
priestly conspiracy against him, headed by the high priest, his brother, 
and the high priestess, his sister; after all this Moses came at last 
to recognise and acknowledge the priest as a necessity, and supported 
the priestly authority against the prophetic rebellion of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. 

Christianity, like Judaism, begins without a priesthood; and 
it is not till the third century—till the time of Cyprian—that we see 
the priest coming into prominence and power. Of course, there are 
those who see the priestly character and function, clearly if not fully 
developed, in the Apostolic Church. But I suppose no disinterested 
scholar would support such a contention. The efforts to read the 
priesthood into the beginnings of Christianity is parallel with the 
attempt made by the post-exilic Jews to read a fully developed and 
controlling priesthood into the beginnings of Israel. The ‘ Protestant 
Reformation ’ next to Christianity was the most important revolt that 
has ever been made in historical times against the priesthood. There 
had been many similar protests leading up to it by such prophet- 
priests as John Huss, John Wickliffe, and Savonarola, but the priest- 
hood was able to check or absorb these revolts. The Monastic Orders, 
for the most part, in their conception and origin, were prophetic 
and protestant movements ; but the Catholic Church was wise enough 
and powerful enough to hold in her communion even such radical 
reformers and protestants as St. Francis of Assisi, who, it should 
be remembered, was a layman. Luther, however, and his German 
forerunners, were too much for the dyspeptic stomach of the now 
decrepit Church, dominated entirely by the priesthood, and Protest- 
antism was the tremendous result. Protestantism, like Judaism, 
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and Christianity, was in its origin and beginning non-priestly. This 
was especially so in Germany, the place of its birth and growth; and 
hardly less so in England, notwithstanding the fact that the English 
Church held very largely to a priestly nomenclature. But it is very 
significant that in the office of the Holy Communion, as set forth in 
the Book of Common Prayer—the words curate, minister, and priest 
are all used interchangeably. Yet not until the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century did any considerable portion of the English 
clergy assume priestly functions. Presbyter was the word used to 
designate the minister of the Established Church in England and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America. We know, of course, that 
there is little or no difference of meaning, etymologically, between 
these two words, priest and presbyter. But the historical associa- 
tions sometimes determine the meaning of a word more clearly and 
correctly than its etymology. Words are known by the company 
they keep. I suppose that most persons past fifty now living can 
well remember when the term priest was seldom if ever applied 
either in England or in America to clergymen of any Protestant 
communion. Its very frequent, I might almost say its well nigh 
universal, use at the present time in the Established Church of England 
and in the Protestant Episcopal Church in America indicates a relapse 
from the prophetic to the priestly idea of religion. But the Protestant 
is an emasculated priest. He is shorn of all his magical and miracu- 
lous powers; and a priest without miracle is an impotent thing. 
He cannot offer a propitiatory sacrifice nor forgive sins. There is a 
small body of so-called priests, both in the English and the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches in America, who assume such powers. But they 
are logical enough not to call themselves ‘ Protestants.’ 

It will be seen from this very rapid survey that the prophet, in 
character and temper, is a religious democrat and socialist; whilst 
the priest is in religion an aristocrat and monarchist. But it is just 
beginning to be seen and fully recognised that Christ was the most 
thoroughgoing, the most uncompromising socialist the world has ever 
known. One instinctively feels that an Episcopal Church, with its 
orders of deacon, priest, and bishop, is fundamentally undemocratic. 
It was not a mere accident that almost the entire body of the clergy 
of the Established Church in America opposed the Revolution which 
brought about American independence. Seabury—the first bishop 
consecrated for the American Church—served as a chaplain to King 
George’s forces during the war; and the fact that this unpatriotic 
conduct (he was a native-born American) did not disqualify him for the 
office of first bishop in the newly organised American Church speaks 
louder, and with more telling emphasis, than volumes of special 
pleading by Church historians. The Episcopal Church could not have 
done a more unpopular, or a more unwise, thing ; and the evil effects 
of this Church Anglomania are still to be traced in America ; especially 
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in New England and Central New York, where the Episcopal Church 
is to this day regarded by many as an anti-American English institu- 
tion.” For many years the Episcopal Church was unable to obtain 
a charter for a Church College in Connecticut, so strong was the popular 
feeling against it as an un-American Church. ‘Kenyon College,’ 
Ohio (named in honour of Lord Kenyon), is to this day even known 
as the English Fort. 

The temptation of the priest, whilst concerned with his cult 
and his ritual, with his mint, anise, and cummin, is to omit 
the weightier matters of the law—‘ Judgment, Mercy, and Truth.’ 
* These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone,’ says 
the Christ. The priest who went by on the other side was evidently 
too much absorbed in his priestly functions to regard the sore distress 
of an unfortunate fellow-being as of any urgent importance, and left 
this neighbourly act of human compassion to be performed by a poor 
Samaritan, who doubtless had nothing of more importance demanding 
his time and attention. But there is nothing of more importance 
than human sympathy, and the parable of the Good Samaritan was 
the most damaging thing that the Christ ever uttered against the 
priesthood. But if the ‘priest’ is sometimes caught napping, it does 
not follow that the ‘ prophet’ is always true to his profession. We 
have only to remember that King Saul was among the prophets to 
correct this erroneous notion. As the temptation of the priest lies 
in the direction of formalism, so the temptation of the prophet lies 
in the direction of what I shall call, for the want of a better word, 
religious ‘ Demagogism.’ The prophet appeals directly to the indi- 
vidual, and that he may produce an immediate result he is tempted to 
use the most effective methods, and often without a too strict regard 
for their character. It was the usual thing for the Old Testament 
prophet to profess a special divine commission to reveal God’s will 
to His people. Moses, Isaiah, Daniel, Jeremiah, Micah, and all the 
great Old Testament prophets, proclaimed themselves the channels 
of divine revelation. And so they were. But hundreds of Old 
Testament prophets who made the same profession were anything 
but instruments of spiritual revelation or enlightenment. Buddha 
and Mohammed made claims to be the prophets of a special revelation. 
Their claims were perfectly sincere, and must be allowed. Wickliffe, 
Savonarola, Luther, and Wesley were true prophets of God; but in 
their wake we encounter a vast army of false prophets, of religious 










? Abundant evidence of this hostile feeling towards the P.E. Church I found in 
preparing a series of articles on ‘Church Colleges,’ which were printed in the 
Churchman in 1896. I discovered in many places that the P.E. Church was called 
by the oldest inhabitants the ‘ English Church.’ 

The American Church in Munich, Germany, of which I was for some years the 
rector, is designated as ‘The American Church’ simply. In 1902 the rector was 
confronted by a lady from New England, who exclaimed with great indignation: 
‘ he idea of the English Episcopal Church calling itself the American Church.’ 
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demagogues, who play upon the superficial emotions, with the most 
insincere and demoralising methods ; and leave the religious conscious- 
ness of the people in an unhealthy and deranged condition. England 
and America have both suffered from the false prophet, almost more 
than the false priest, and are now prepared to accept an established 
form and order of religious service. But they will never accept a 
Priesthood. 


G. Monroe Royce. 




































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MALTHUSIANISM 
AND THE DECLINING BIRTH RATE 


PREFATORY 


A CENTURY ago sociologists and others were greatly exercised, by what 
they considered the excessive birth rate that then prevailed among 
the people of England, which, they asserted, necessarily doomed the 
masses to chronic poverty and want. To-day dignitaries of the Church 
and of the State, both at home and abroad, lament the decreasing 
birth rate, as proof of a moral and physical degeneration that calls for 
general reprobation, and menaces the future of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Our purpose is to examine the grounds for either the one apprehension 
or the other, and to invite a study of the natural laws, that regulate 
the birth rate and the growth of population—a subject that has hitherto 
failed to attract the attention its importance demands. 


MALTHUSIANISM 





In the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries want and its attendant miseries, were the portion of large 
masses of the population. Even in good times hunger was never far 
from the door, while periods of actual starvation were of frequent 
recurrence, and bread riots from time to time gave evidence of wide- 
spread misery and discontent. Among the many remedies, more or 
less empirical, propounded as cures for this diseased state of the body 
politic, An Essay on the Principle of Population, by Professor Malthus, 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, published in 1798, met widest 
acceptance. / Mouths, said Malthus, multiplied by Nature’s law faster 
than food could be produced to fill them—hence misery and want. 
No agrarian regulations could obviate the effect of these conflicting 
powers, and the only way to repair Nature’s mistake, was for the 
impoverished masses to restrict their families. This, he strenuously 
argued, was their duty to themselves and to posterity. 

Malthus’s panacea found ready acceptance among the governing 
and well-to-do classes. His diagnosis of the disease relieved them 
of responsibility for the wretched condition of their less fortunate 
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fellows ; for, if the masses suffered, they suffered by Heaven’s decree, 
and besides were themselves the cause of their own distress. It 
does not appear that Malthus’s advice was largely followed, but, 
during the greater part of last century, his arguments and doctrines 
were generally held to be, a sound exposition of Nature’s laws affecting 
the growth of population. 

Chalmers, an eminent Scottish divine and economist, writing in 
1832, declared that ‘An increasing population follows in the train 
of increasing food and at length overtakes and presses onit.’' ‘ The 
only effectual expedient was a general principle and prudence with 
regard to marriages, which is for the working classes of society and 
them alone to put into operation.’? Again, ‘It is to a moral restraint 
on the numbers of mankind, and not to a physical enlargement of the 
means of subsistence, that we shall be henceforth beholden for suffi- 
ciency and peace in our commonwealth.’* John Stuart Mill held the 
doctrine of Malthus to be unassailable, asserting in his Principles o7 
Political Economy, Book I. chap. x., that ‘The evidence of these pro- 
positions (the basis of Malthus’s theory) is so ample and incontestable, 
that they may now be regarded as axiomatic.’ And Huxley (Darwinia, 
p. 408) declares that ‘The conclusions of Malthus have never been 
disproved and never will be.’ Even-so late as 1895 Malthus’s essay 
was republished in a series of Economic Classics, and, judging by the 
recent Romanes Lecture, its doctrines still hold sway in the world of 
science. 

To Malthus and the other economists, the laws that determine 
the growth of population seemed very simple, and the conclusions 
based upon them, irrefutable. v All animals and plants, they argued— 
the human race being no exception—increased in geometrical ratio, 
while the ratio in which food could be increased was only arithmetical. 
Population thus increased faster than food, and therefore a chronic 
condition of want and misery was the inevitable outcome, which no 
reform of the Land Laws could obviate or prevent. Supporting these 
abstract conclusions by observation and experience, Malthus and Mill 
point to the great fecundity of plants and animals which, if their 
progeny reached maturity, would soon fill the whole earth. The 
same natural law, they said, dominated the human race. The popula- 
tion of the United States had doubled in twenty-five years, and the 
population of England, estimated by Malthus at seven millions, would 
in twenty-five years become fourteen millions, and in fifty years 
twenty-eight millions. It might be possible to double the produce of 
England in the first twenty-five years, but it would be impracticable 
to again double it in the second twenty-five, and, in consequence, the 
food supply would prove insufficient for the population before the 
end of that period. 

Such, briefly stated, were the grounds and arguments on which 

' Political Economy, p. 142, par.12. * Ibid., p. 32. * Ibid., p. 70, par. 28. 
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Malthus arraigned, what he believed to be, Nature’s law affecting 
population, and declared that “No agrarian regulations in their utmost 
extent could remove the pressure of it for a single century.’* The 
only remedy was for the labouring classes to restrict their families. 
Hopeless indeed would be the future of the human race if amelioration 
could be found only in this counsel of despair, but, happily, the 
experience of less than a century has practically demonstrated that 
Malthus and his followers did not understand the laws of population, 
and that their conclusions are at variance with the facts. 

The population of England has increased four times over since 
Malthus wrote, and yet the masses are now better fed, clothed, and 
housed than in Malthus’s day, while adequate subsistence for practically 
an unlimited population, is more abundantly assured than at any 
previous period in the history of the world. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces of Canada is enough good corn land, waiting only the railway 
and the farmer, to yield bread for a population of more than 300 
millions, while the plains of Australasia and Argentina have hardly 
been touched by the plough. If to the possible supplies of food from 
these vast areas, is added the increased return obtainable by improved 
cultivation of the land in old settled countries, it is evident that the 
time is indefinitely remote, when the land of the globe will prove 
insufficient to feed its population, even if its present rate of increase is 
maintained. 

Thanks to the railway and the steamship, the area of the land 
available for subsistence has increased enormously in the last sixty 
years, but perhaps the actual increase in the supply of food is due as 
much to the greater capacity of man to produce it, as to the larger 
area available.. In the days of Malthus, and for a generation later, 
the maximum quantity of wheat one man, harvesting with the sickle 
—the only implement then in use—could produce, did not exceed 
144 bushels—a quantity sufficient for the bread of twenty-four people ; 
now, by the help of the self-binding reaper, the duty of one man, in 
producing wheat in England, is no less than 820 bushels—enough for 
137 people. Thus, although the population has increased four times 
over, its bread is provided by two thirds of the field labourers em- 
ployed in the time of Malthus. These facts fully demonstrate, that 
in the last two generations the measure of subsistence has largely 
outstripped the growth of population, and fully disprove the con- 
clusions of Malthus and the economists who adopted them. 

Although it does not bear directly on the present question, it is 
instructive that farmers say their harvest bill is no smaller now than 
in the days of old, and thus the whole saving in the cost of harvesting 
has been reaped by labour in the workshop and in the field. The 
farmer’s advantage is ina shorter harvest and less risk of damage to 
his crop. 

* Principle of Population, ed. 1895, p. 8. 
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The laws affecting the growth of population are more varied, and 
their action far more complicated than Malthus supposed. The 
propositions that animals and plants increase in geometrical ratio 
while the increase of the produce of the earth is only arithmetical, 
and that these conflicting laws affect mankind in the same way as the 
lower animals, are incomplete or erroneou d misleading. In a 
state of nature, animals and plants do tend to increase in geometrical 
ratio, but inthe same sense food does not increase ; and there is this 
fundamental difference between man and the lower animals: plants , 
and animals—civilised man alone excepted—merely appropriate the 
sustenance that Nature provides, and do practically nothing to increase 
their own food; they neither sow nor reap. But civilised man is a 
food-producing animal, and, given a sufficiency of land, can, as we 
have seen, provide food for himself and 136 others. If the acorn the 
squirrel hides becomes an acorn-bearing oak, or the seeds disseminated 
by birds germinate and produce fruit trees, it is not a case of fore- 
thought but an accident, and the outcome is an independent 
operation of Nature. There is thus no analogy in respect of subsistence 
between man and other animals. 

It is, in a limited sense, true that the return from the same crop 
can be increased only in arithmetical- ratio, and, assuming land to be 
in a fair state of cultivation, that the produce of the same kind of crop 
on the same area cannot, with our present knowledge, be profitably 
doubled more than once; but the population the produce of an acre 
will sustain, either directly or indirectly, varies greatly with the kind 
of crop, and the limit in a temperate climate has not yet been practically 
ascertained. An acre of potatoes will sustain many more than an acre 
of wheat, and an acre of wheat more than if the land+is used for the 
production of beef. Market gardens in the neighbourhood of Paris 
produce under intense cultivation crops worth 200]. an acre, and, 
although the crop produced, would not sustain the labourers employed, 
its value provides them with adequate subsistence. A crop raised 
by spade husbandry is so much greater, than when the land is culti- 
vated by the plough, that the increase will meet the greater cost of 
spade cultivation, and we believe, that as a general rule, the soil in a 
temperate climate, will yield in propertion to the industry (including 
capital) and intelligence effectively expended in its cultivation. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


, It is quite true that population increases, if it does increase, in a 
geometrical ratio, but its growth does not depend solely on the births 
but also on the deaths. The difference between the two is the natural 
increase, and is the measure of the geometrical ratio, which thus may 
be very small, and the growth of population, as in France, very slow. 
Malthus and his followers assume, that the birth rate increases with the 
increase of food, but the natural law is really to the opposite effect, 
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although newly settled countries may, for other reasons than the in- 
crease of food, be for a time an exception. Doubleday, in a book entitled 
The True Law of Population, published in 1841, advanced the proposi- 
tion, that the fecundity of the human animal and of all other living 
beings, is in inverse proportion to the quantity of nutriment ; that an 
underfed population multiplies rapidly, but that all classes in com- 
fortable circumstances are, by a physiological law, so unprolific as 
seldom to keep up their numbers without being recruited from the 
poorer class. The law may be briefly stated :\In civilised countries 
the more severe the struggle for existence the higher the birth rate 
among animals or plants, and the more they are protected in that 
struggle the less their fertility. 

‘Whenever,’ says Doubleday, ‘a species or genus is endangered 
a corresponding effort is invariably made by Nature for its preserva- 
tion and continuance by an increase of fecundity or fertility.’® The 
last efforts of Nature seem to be devoted to the maintenance of the 
species rather than to preservation of the individual life. 

So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life.—TENNyson. 





Doubleday’s book is referred to by Mill in his Principles of Political 

Economy (Book I. chap. x.), and dismissed somewhat contemptuously 

in a footnote. Without adducing any argument against Doubleday’s 

theory, Mill says : ‘ Anyone who may be inclined to draw conclusions at 

variance with the principle of Malthus need only be invited, to look 

through a volume of the Peerage, and observe the enormous families 

almost universal in that class, or call to mind the large families of the 

English clergy.’ We have no statistics of the families of clergymen, 

but it will be admitted that many of them are not exempt from a keen 

struggle for existence, and the following figures from Burke’s Peerage 

conclusively prove that Mill’s impression about the families of peers 

is erroneous. According to Burke, one fourth of the peerages existing 

at the beginning of the last century became extinct before its close— 

that is, within three generations. The permanence of a peerage is 

of course prejudiced, by the usual restriction of the patent to the male 

| line, but, on the other hand, at the beginning of the century there existed 

| many collateral branches, entitled to succeed in the event of the failure 
| of the main stem, and these also had all died out in the male line. 

Every observer of Nature must have been struck by the fact, that 

it is not thriving plants, growing under favourable conditions, that 

yield most seed, but, on the contrary, those struggling for existence 

under unfavourable circumstances. Again, the breeder whose success 

in producing fine specimens, depends largely on protecting them from 

any struggle for their existence, knows that the greatest difficulty he 

has to contend with, is the infertility of his stock, and various are the 

* True Law of Population, 3rd ed., p. 5. 
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methods he adopts to harmonise, if possible, the conflicting effects 
of the laws of selection and of fertility. 

The birth rate in Ireland was never so high as immediately after 
the great famine, and similar results attend the periodical famines in 
India. Half a million more children were born in Bengal in 1899—the 
year following the famine—than in 1898, and in the North West Pro- 
vinces the births increased from 1,741,725 in 1898 to 2,255,627 in 
1899, and in Banda the birth rate of 13°76 per 1,000 in 1897 advanced 
to 41°52 per 1,000 in 1899. 

But, coming nearer home, a brief examination of the Registrar 
General’s statistics for London shows how closely the birth rate follows 
Doubleday’s law in accordance with the social status of a locality. 
The average birth rate of nine of the poorest districts of the Metropolis, 
—viz. Bermondsey, Stepney, Southwark, Shoreditch, Poplar, Bethnal 
Green, Whitechapel, Mile End, and St. George’s in the East—is 35°6 
per 1,000 of the population. In eight districts—viz. Islington, Hackney, 
St. Pancras, Wandsworth, Woolwich, Lambeth, Greenwich, and 
Fulham—which on the whole are better off than the previous nine, 
the average birth rate per 1,000 is 29; and if we take St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Hampstead, and Kensington as representing the 
wealthiesé parts of London, although abject poverty prevails to some 
extent in these parishes, the average birth rate per 1,000 is 18°6. 

A writer in the Contemporary Review for June last states, apparently 
on the authority of Burke’s Peerage, that since 1840 thirty peers or 
eldest sons of peers have found wives in the United States, and of these 
thirteen are childless; other five have no sons, and the remaining 
twelve have only thirty-nine children, whereof eighteen are sons ; and 
that of the other forty-four titled Americans (excluding wives of 
knights) seventeen have no child and eight only one. Thus of the 
seventy-four titled Americans (excluding wives of knights) thirty are 
childless, fourteen have only one, and the children of the seventy- 
four number only 107—an average of less than 14 per family. The 
writer, presumably a colonial, points with satisfaction to the superior 
fertility of colonials, for, of the wives of twenty-three peers or eldest 
sons who married in the colonies four have no children, but the 
remaining nineteen have sixty-three, of whom twenty-nine are sons, 
while seventy-two colonials, wives of Englishmen with courtesy titles, 
or of baronets, have 203 children. The ninety-five colonial wives 
have thus 266 children—an average of 23 per family. The estimated 
average English family in the same period was over four, but probably 
the families in the corresponding classes in England were no larger 
than the colonial. Will President Roosevelt or the Bishop of London 
tell us, that the failure of the eighteen American peeresses to have heirs 
was wilful, or deny them an eager desire to have the glory of 
presenting their husbands with an heir to his title ? 

Nature, to insure maintenance of species, has implanted deeply 
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in woman’s nature the maternal instinct, and in some cases at least, 
it is as powerful as that of self-preservation. It may be defeated, as 
suicides defeat the instinct to live, and perhaps the cases where a 
healthy childless wife seeks, without some special reason, more or less 
excusable, to evade maternity, may compare in number not very 
unfavourably with those of suicide. The frivolities and follies of 
a small section of wealthy society are not a cause of infertility, but 
a consequence. A wife without intellectual resources, disappointed 
in her maternal instincts, seeks distraction in society that she 
would gladly exchange for motherhood and home. 


Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret. 


Our first impression is frankly hostile to the doctrine, that births 
decrease with increasing abundance and comfort, and increase with 
growing poverty and privation. It seems at variance with the 
experience, that both animals and plants thrive best under favour- 
able conditions and tend to increase in number faster than their food. 
But facts and figures abundantly establish Doubleday’s law, and further 
consideration brings the conviction that the economy of Nature 
accords with that law. According to this law, population increases 
from below ; the pressure is upwards, and the dying out of the upper 
classes facilitates the rise of the lower, who again in their turn make 
way for successors. Society is thus a mixture of all classes, and 
the lower in their turn have a share in the good things of this 
world, while the upper, having had their share, become extinct. 
} If population were recruited from above, by superior fertility of the 
higher classes, the increasing numerical weight of those above, would 
make the rise of those below more difficult, and society, instead of 
advancing, would tend to sink continuously to a lower level. If, 
then, Doubleday’s law is well founded, it follows that the harder 
the struggle for existence the higher the birth rate, and the greater 
the well being the fewer the births. 

«| The birth rate of a country is thus a natural and impartial 
test of the social condition and progress of its people. 


BirtHs AND DEATHS 


As already pointed out, the growth of population depends on the 
deaths as well as on the births, and there is a mysterious relation 
between them. In every country in Europe where the birth rate 
is high, so also is the death rate, and when the death rate declines 
the birth rate follows ; but what the connection between the two may 
be we cannot suggest, or even decide whether the birth rate influences 
the death rate, or the deaths the births. Statistics tell us only, that 
the death rate begins to decline at a certain period, and that some 
years later the birth rate follows. We might suspect that the births 
would be affected by the death of infants, but comparing the death 
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rates in decades from 1841-50 to 1891-1900 it appears that although 
the general death rate declined three per 1,000 of the population, there 
was no decrease per 1,000 births of children under one year old. 

It is very remarkable that the birth rate all over Europe culmi- 
nated in 1876, and, except in Russia, has declined more or less continu- 
ously ever since. In twelve of the fifteen countries of Europe (Russia 
not included) the statistics of which are given in the Registrar General’s 
Report for 1900 the birth rate culminated in the year 1876, and also to 
within a fraction, in the other three. In that year the birth rate varied 
per 1,000 of the population from 26-2 in France to 46°3 in Hungary, 
while the natural increase of population—the difference between the 
births and deaths—varied only between 3°6 in France and 15°4 in 
England. In Hungary, which had the highest birth rate (46°3), the 
natural increase was only 9°3, showing how unsafe it is to estimate 
the growth of population by the births alone. 

The close interdependence of the birth rate and the death rate 
is very clearly shown by comparing the births and deaths when the 
birth rate was highest and again when it was lowest. In 1876 the birth 
rate in the fifteen European countries averaged 35°3 per 1,000, and the 
death rate 23°7 per 1,000. The average natural increase was thus 
11°6 per 1,000. In 1903 the average births had fallen to 29°8, and 
the deaths to 18°4, making the average increase of population 11°4 per 
1,000. Thus while the birth rate fell 154 per cent., the natural increase 
declined only 1} per cent. 

The prevalence of war and cholera on the Continent vitiates detailed 
comparisons based on the death rates, but the comparison of the 
English figures in the following table is instructive. 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


Averages per Thousand of the Population 


Marriages Births Deaths neem 
8 years, 1838-40 . : ; 15°6 31% 22°4 89 
10 1841-50 . : , 1671 32°6 22°4 
wm , 1851-60 . . , 16°9 84: 22°2 
10 1861-70 . ‘ ‘ 16°6 35" 22°5 
10 +, 1871-80. , ‘ 16°2 35° 21°4 
10 1881-90 . ; ‘ 149 82° 19°1 
10 +, 1891-1900. ‘ 15°7 yr 18°2 
3 = ,, 1901-1903 ° : 158 8: 16°2 
19038 ° , ; 15°6 , 15°4 


These figures conclusively prove, that our declining birth rate gives 
no cause for alarm, but, on the contrary, for satisfaction, indicating as 
it does the growing wellbeing of the masses of our people; and if the 
Bishop of London had acquainted himself with the subject, as the 
gravity of his denunciation demanded, it would have been manifest 
to him, that there was no reason for his unspeakable dismay, or ground 
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for his imputation on the women of England, which a mere layman 
does not care to repeat.* 

Turning to the deaths, and comparing periods of five years from 
1838 (when registration was introduced) to the present time, the 
death rate increased up to the period 1846-50, when it culminated, 
and with slight exceptions has steadily declined since ; but the decline 
was much more rapid in the later than in the earlier years. 

May we not in this happy result recognise the beneficial effect on 
the health and well being of the people, that attended the abolition of 
the Corn Laws and the adoption of Free Trade in the period 1846-1850 ? 
The birth rate did not begin to decline till 1876, when a generation 
had grown up, that had not suffered from the penury and want of 
the evil forties. 

If we attempt to measure the increased well being of different 
countries by the decrease in the birth rate we find that between 
1876 and 1903 the improvement in England was 21 per cent., in 
France 18°3 per cent., in Scotland 17 per cent., in Hungary 15°3 per 
cent., and in the Netherlands 15 per cent. 

The colonial statistics give results similar to the English. The birth 
rate has declined with the death rate, and although twenty-five years 
ago the natural increase of the population was much greater than in 
England (owing to the abnormal proportion of women of child-bearing 
age and to the change of climate and conditions of life, which we 
know has a stimulating effect on the fertility of both animals and 
plants), the growth of the population of the Australasian Colonies now 
varies from 11°6 in Victoria to 17°7 in Western Australia, and averages 
for the seven Colonies 14°5 per 1,000 of the population, against 13 per 
1,000 in England. 

A few words about Russia, which the Bishop of London holds up 
as an example to English women. It is the only country in Europe 
where the birth rate has not declined. The average birth rate for 
the first three years of the period, given by the Registrar General in his 
Report for 1903, was rather under 49 per 1,000, and for the last three 
it slightly exceeded that figure, while the natural increase was in 
the first period 14:4 per 1,000 and in the latter 17-0—but the average 
for the whole twenty-one years was only 14°4 per 1,000. The average 
in England for the same period was 13°2 per 1,000. In England the 
population increased a unit for every 2°4 births, while in Russia a unit 
of increase required 3°4 births. Does not the condition of Russia 
support our proposition that the birth rate is a test of the social 
condition and progress or non-progress of a country ? 


SUMMARY 


Let us now summarise the conclusions to which the foregoing facts 
and figures, with the arguments based upon them, seem to point. 


* Bishop of London’s charge, The Times, October 20, 1905. 
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In a state of nature all animals and plants tend to increase, while 
subsistence does not. The inevitable outcome of these conflicting 
conditions is starvation. But when man, the food producer and 
protector, comes on the scene the conditions are essentially modi- 
fied ; for man can and does increase subsistence faster than population 
can multiply. 


With abundance of food and protection in the struggle for exist- 
ence, the birth rate of man and the animals he protects decreases. 

Malthus’s Principles of Population are at variance with the facts 
of experience, and his advice to restrict families may be safely dis-° 
regarded. 

The birth rate gives impartial evidence of the social condition of 
a country, and a declining birth rate marks the growing well being 
of its people. 

~ The birth rate does not indicate with even approximate accuracy 
the growth of population. 

The birth rate declines with the death rate, and their close corre- 
spondence suggests the existence of a natural law that ultimately 
controls conception. 

However great the birth rate of an old settled country may be, 
the natural increase of population—i.e. the difference between births 
and deaths—does not, on a ten years’ average, exceed 15 per 1,000 
of population. 

In consequence of the superior fertility of the lower and com- 
parative infertility of the higher classes, population increases from 
below, and thus all classes of society are mixed together and every 
class has in due succession a share of life’s advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

Having regard to the readiness of the earth to reward man’s 
labour with abundant subsistence, and to the decrease in births that 
attends growing abundance, poverty and privation are not the inevit- 
able outcome of Nature’s laws, but presumably of man’s own acts 
and of defective social organisation. 

James W. Barciay. 
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STRAFFORD AS A LETTER-WRITER 


Some little time ago Lord Rosebery commended the creation of a 
literary ‘ muezzin who should raise his voice and recall the names 
of good books and good authors who stood in danger of being for- 
gotten.’ 

Among these neglected classics, the correspondence of Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, might well be included. Indeed, con- 
sidering the revival of seventeenth-century literature this decade 
has witnessed, it is strange that so vivid a picture of stirring times 
should be omitted. Undoubtedly a large portion of the material 
has been utilised by historians. But there remains much which 
should be of interest to a generation unlearned in the folios of our 
forebears. 

It is pre-eminently in their familiar letters that we obtain 
the true presentment of the men of that period. As, in France, 
the verse of his forerunners has a pungency lacking to the 
suavities of Racine, so the correspondence of the Stuart worthies 
—rather than that of their more polished successors—bears the 
unmistakable impress of clear-cut individuality. And of these, 
few hold a more faithful mirror to themselves than does Thomas 
Wentworth. Sir George Radcliffe, his trusted friend and secretary, 
tells us that Strafford ‘used a very great care and industry when 
he was young in penning his epistles and missives of what subject 
soever.’ Save, however, in the stately courtesies he exchanges with 
the high nobility of the realm, no style is less laboured. In truth 
the Lord Deputy had neither leisure nor inclination to waste in vain 
compliments his opportunities for council with Archbishop Laud. 
Again, it was needful that Lord Conway should receive as well as give 
information, while to wife or child ‘ Black Tom Tyrant’s’ utterances 
breathe unbidden, sterling affection. As is so often the case with 
men of action, Strafford possessed a happy faculty of expression. 
A certain grim humour is no stranger to his State despatches, where 
his wit finds a foil in the cumbrous jesting of the Archbishop. Diction 
less pointed and picturesque might, however, be condoned where the 
subjects are of such incomparable moment as those treated by the 
Lord Deputy and his friends. For the years of which these epistles 
bear the date were big with the crisis of England’s destinies, and the 
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hand that traced these lines was unconsciously steering the crazy 
ship of State straight for the breakers. 

In common justice it should, however, be admitted that talents 
and perceptions of no ordinary kind were needed to bring order out 
of the chaos which greeted Wentworth on his arrival in Ireland in 
1633. Poverty, which had countered all the endeavours at reforma- 
tion of previous governors, was still the dominant force in the land. 
The King’s writ, it is true, now ran throughout the country, and, 
by the letter of the law, the ‘meer’ Irish was the equal of his victor. 
But the case of the Byrnes proved that judge and jury were no obstacle 
to favouritism, backed by Castle Chamber tyranny. Here and there, 
walled settlements, garrisons of the ruling race, were springing up, 
oases of industry in the desert ; but the failure of James the First’s 
vast scheme to ‘overlap’ the Celtic with the Anglo-Saxon element 
was already apparent in Ulster, where Wentworth exacted large 
fines for the non-performance of contract. Religion, the chief engine 
of civilisation with a semi-barbarous people, was here the barrier 
that blocked all progress. Long before the Reformation, a gulf, not 
only of sentiment but of statute, sundered the churches of the Pale 
and the Irishry. Temporal edict was now reinforced by Papal ban. 
Nor were the singular missionary methods of the Anglican Establish- 
ment calculated to wean the population from the monks and friars, 
who counted life and freedom as dross, could they but retain their 
flocks within the one true fold. Had the reformed clergy imitated 
their self-sacrificing zeal, the results, as Spenser long before observed, 
might have been otherwise. For the Welsh, a race as emotional 
as the Irish, are now the bulwark of Protestant nonconformity. And 
in 1599, when Archbishop Heath presented Bibles' to Christ Church 
and St. Patrick’s, the cathedrals were thronged with eager readers 
of the Word. But pluralist and non-resident parsons, expounding 
Testament and offices in the unknown tongue of the hated conquerors, 
were unfitted to make proselytes amongst a folk who early identified 
creed and nationality. Moreover, in 1633, close on a century had 
passed since the first Jesuit landed in Ireland, and, pitted against the 
persuasive accents of the Society of Jesus, the voice of the State Church 
was but a tinkling cymbal. 

Decorous himself to a fault, the disorderly condition of the Irish 
Church was as great a scandal to Wentworth as to his Grace of Canter- 
bury. The Lord Deputy was aghast to find the viceregal horses 
stabled in a ‘decayed’ church. Nor was he edified when, with all 
the pomp of the King’s representative, he attended service at the 
Cathedral. He tells Laud: 


There being divers Buildings erected upon the fabric of Christchurch,’ and 
the vaults underneath the church itself turned all to Alehouses and tobacco 


' Reid, Hist. of the Presbyterian Church im Ulster, i. 44. 
* Letters and Despatches of Thomas Wentworth Earl of Strafferd, ed. by 
W. Knowles, vol. i. p. 173, Wentworth to Laud, Dec. 1633. 
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shops, where they are pouring in or out their Drink Offerings and Incense, 
whilst we above are serving the High God, I have taken Order for removing 
them. 


Nor did his reforms end here. He issued a decree that none should 
walk about, or talk, or wear his hat before the preacher had delivered 
the text of the sermon—customs, which certainly throw a curious 
light on the devotional practices of Christ Church.* The Lord Deputy 
and his lady were alone entitled to curtains round their pew. But 
the eagle-eyed Governor, bent on ‘thorough’ in matters great and 
small, must have appreciated the privilege less—one imagines—than 
his subjects desired. 

In Ulster, where the hot Gospellers of Presbytery could not be 
accused of the lukewarmness prevalent in Dublin, there was an aggres- 
sive negation of ritual. ‘It would trouble a man to find twelve 
Common Prayer Books in all their churches, and those only not cast 
behind the altar because there is none,’ wrote Wentworth’s ecclesi- 
astical whipper-in, Bishop Bramhall. 

Principle apart, however, the atmosphere of Ireland must have 
been naturally antagonistic to ceremonial, for the Nuncio Rinuccini 
in 1646 equally deplores the same shortcomings in his own communion. 
He promptly brands as heresy the axiom that, since the Hebrews 
lived for centuries without a temple, Christians needed not churches 
built with hands. But he found it as difficult to forbid the celebra- 
tion of the Mass at the bedside of the poor, on a table, whence playing- 
cards and food were just removed, as Bramhall did to prevent the 


Scottish settlers ‘ receiving the Sacrament, sitting together like good - 


fellows.’ And the Roman prelate’s denunciations of the bishops 
administering the mysteries ‘ in what is little else than a secular dress,’ ‘ 
matched Wentworth’s threats of royal displeasure, should the Irish 
Episcopate persist in discarding their rochets. 

Matters secular were in no better plight. Indeed, the situation 
might have absolved Wentworth for neglecting the minutie of 
ecclesiastical discipline. The revenue produced by the Customs in 
1633 only slightly exceeded 25,000]. Nor had this paltry sum been 
garnered without vast pains and risks. St. George’s Channel swarmed 
with pirates. The two frigates provided by the Admiralty for police 
purposes were never in commission till the month of May, and then 
so ill-found that their unhappy commanders spent most of their time 
repairing rotten masts. Meanwhile from Spain, from Dunkirk, from 
Sallee flocked the sea-rovers, holding high carnival in British waters, 
paralysing trade, and carrying the King’s subjects off into captivity. 
The ingenuity of the ubiquitous buccaneers equalled their swiftness.° 
They would strip the stolen bales off their outer covering, substituting 


* Cal. S. P. ii. 32, 1633. 
* The Embassy in Ireland of Mons. G. B. Rinuccini, trans. by A. Hutton, pp. 141-2. 
* Cal. S. P. (Ireland), ii. p. 22, Oct. 12, 1633. 
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forged marks of different nationality. One captain, hailing from 
‘that den of thieves,’ St. Sebastian, employed his Flemish and English 
sailors merely to rob ships, while his Walloons and Spaniards lay 
concealed under hatches so that the victims might believe their 
captors to be Dutchmen. As a rule, however, the corsairs despised 
precautions, burning boats under the very guns of forts, and marching 
their prisoners in chains across France to Africa. Though bondage 
in Moslem lands suggests medieval rather than modern conditions, 
it was long a very present danger to the inhabitants of the Irish coast. 
It needed the general liberation of British slaves from Algiers effected 
by William the Third to restore many an Irishman to his hearth and 
home, and late in the eighteenth century, the Lynches and Trenches 
of Galway still celebrated ® the King’s accession with ‘ exhibitions’ 
of orange lilies, and lighting of bonfires, in grateful memory of their 
common ancestors’ release from servitude by that monarch. 

Such a betrayal of its primary duties by the State as this situation 
revealed was in direct opposition to Wentworth’s conception of polity. 
‘Princes,’ he characteristically said, ‘ are to be the indulgent nursing 
fathers to their people; their modest liberties, their sober rights 
ought to be precious in their eyes, the branches of their government 
to be for shadow, for habitation, the comfort of life.’ 

Apart, however, from ethical considerations, Wentworth’s resolve 
to inaugurate his reforms by making St. George’s Channel ‘ the chief 
of His Majesty’s harbours ’ where trade was ‘ to be no more disturbed ’ 
than in his river of Thames,’ was probably not un-stimulated by 
personal injury. The insolence of the pirates had not spared the 
Lord Deputy’s wardrobe. But though the haul was valued at 4,000/., 
the thieves had eventually cause to rue their costly booty. 

The army was in as parlous a condition as the naval defences. 
In Wentworth’s picturesque phrase, the want of wage and rations 
reduced the soldiery to ‘ live precario, fetching in every morsel of bread 
at their swords’ points.’ They treated Ireland as a conquered country, 
and were the terror of the population they were enlisted to protect. 

Indeed, the traffic in liquor and usquebaugh was the only thriving 
industry. As every chronicler from Giraldus Cambrensis downwards 
has testified, temperance has never found a congenial soil in Ireland. 
Even amongst the fair sex drunkenness was of frequent occurrence. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century, according to Fynes 
Moryson, ‘some gentlewomen’ being ‘so free in this excesse as 
they would, kneeling upon the knee and otherwise, garausse health 
after health with men.’ And a generation later well-informed people 
deplored the ‘ excessive number of taverners,’ not only as demoralising 
to the health and well-being of the nation, but as a direct menace 


* Hardiman, Hist. of Galway, p. 15. 
’ Strafford’s Letters, Ld. Dep. to Sec. Coke, Aug. 28, 1633, i. 107. 
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to Government. The hostelries, where unlicensed wines and illicit 
aqua vite flowed as water, were the rendezvous of all ‘ rebellious, 
idle, and disorderly vagrants.’ There they met in security ‘to plot 
their mischievious villainies, and there receive * their intelligences 
whereby they knew how to execute most strange and cruel strata- 
gems.’ Nay, the smuggled spirits were preferable to the match, 
lead, and powder which the ostensible wine barrels often contained. 

Such, then, was the aspect of the country the most imperious spirit 
of his age and stock was set to reclaim. And surely never was more 
arduous task committed to mortal man. 

Had Strafford been born a couple of hundred years later to the 
world and to his work, he would have known that a rule which dis- 
regards racial characteristics and national idiosyncrasies is foredoomed. 
As it has been truly said, ‘ the history of Ireland ® would have been 
quite different had it been possible for England to govern Ireland as 
she has governed India—by scientific administrators who tolerate all 
creeds and respect all prejudices. But no such machinery, nor even 
the idea of it, existed then.’ 

A sense of humour, genial rather than sardonic, might have supple- 
mented these deficiencies. Not only, however, did Wentworth close 
every safety-valve with an iron hand, but his endeavours were fre- 
quently marred by a want of proportion which lent them the appear- 
ance of self-seeking. Moreover, his eagerness to add humiliation 
to punishment outraged the sentiment of the average Englishman, 
who believed the Lord Deputy to be avenging his own wrongs under 
the pretext of upholding the dignity of his office. In truth, as many 
a sacerdotalist has proved, the dividing line between the two is often 
invisible. And Strafford’s fanatical earnestness did not teach him to 
keep personal and public motives locked apart in water-tight com- 
partments. The great proconsul’s character has, however, been a 
manifold subject of debate since St. John identified him with the 
‘beasts of prey,’ arguing that ‘it was never accounted either cruelty 
or foul play to knock foxes or wolves on the head.’ Nor is such 
discussion the subject of this short study, devoted rather to recalling 
Black Tom Tyrant as friend, father, husband, and above all, letter- 
writer. 

The copious administration of good advice seems in old days to 
have been a popular exercise with the elders of the community. In 
fact, a volume of such exhortations might be compiled with even more 
historical than moral profit. Strafford, who was an exemplary 
guardian to his nephew Sir William Savile—the father of the future 
Marquess of Halifax—did not conceive himself absolved from this duty 
by his multifarious occupations. At some length, but in language 


® Cal. S.P. (Ireland), vol. iii. 170, 1632. 
* Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors, iii., pref. vii. 
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of refreshing crispness, he sketches the career of the aspirant to honours 
and esteem. Above all, he warns Savile not to think 


of putting yourself into Court before you are 30 years of age and at least till 
your judgement be so awakened as that you may be able to discover and put 
aside such Trains as will infallibly be there laid for men of great Fortunes by a 
company of Flesh Flies '° that ever buzze up and down the Palaces of Princes. 
Rather should you live in your own House, order and understand your own 
estate, iniorm and imploy yourself in the affairs of the country ; carry yourself 
respectively and kindly towards your neighbours; . .. and at the first be not 
too Positive or take too much upon you till you fully understand the course of 
Proceedings ; have but a little patience and the command and Government of 
that part of the country will fall into your hands with Honour to Yourself and 
Contentment to others ; wheras if you catch at it too soon, it will be but a 
means to publish your want of Understanding and Modesty and that you shall 
grow cheap,'! and in Contempt before them that shall see you undertake that 
when you are not able to guide yourself in your own way. 


So much for the career political. The life domestic needs no less 
careful nurturing; while the spacious leisure of a bygone race— 
planters of oak avenues, builders of palaces—lives in the next axiom. 


Considering that your Houses in my judgement are not suitable to your 
Quality, nor yet your Plate and Furniture, I conceive your expence ought to be 
reduced to two-thirds of your Estate, the rest saved to the accommodating you 
in that kind ; those things provided, you may if you see cause enlarge yourself 
the more. 


It is, however, in his parental relations that Wentworth must 
appeal to a modern audience. In this connection his tenderness and 
solicitude recall the ‘ man of blood and iron’ of our own generation. 
The choleric Deputy, who at the mildest word of dissent threatened 
‘to pull’ a recalcitrant prelate’s ‘rochet over his head,’ was the 
fondest of fathers. If it were ‘ not for two little girls who sometimes 
come and play by me,’ he protests that the long-continued strain 
of labour would be almost unendurable. His devotion to his second 
wife, ‘ that blessed saint ’"—Lady Arabella Holles—outlived the grave 
and a third marriage, and the letter in which he confides ‘ those children 
of hers God of his mercy lends me’ to their maternal grandmother, 
sheds an unexpected light on the character of the ‘ most outrageous 
tyrant,’ the ‘ Vizier Basha’ of Ireland. 

Madam [he writes],’? I must confess it was not without difficulty before I 
could persuade myself thus to be deprived the looking upon them, who with 
their brother are the Pledges of all the Comfort, the greatest at least of my 
old Age, if it shall please God I attain thereunto. But I have been brought up 
in Aftlictions of this kind, so as I still fear to have that taken first that is 
dearest unto me, and have in this been content Willingly to overcome my own 


Affections, in order to their Good, acknowledging Your Ladyship capable of 
doing them more good in their Breeding than I am, otherways in truth I should 





© Letters, vol. i. p. 20, Lord Wentworth to Sir W. Savile. " Ibid. p. 169. 
2 Vol. ii. p. 379, Earl of Strafford to Countess Dowager of Clare, Fairwood Park, 
Aug. 10, 1639. 
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never have parted with them, as I profess it a grief unto me not to be as well 
able as any to save the memory of that noble Lady in these little harmless infants. 
Well, to God’s Blessing and Your Ladyship’s Goodness I commit them; where- 
ever they are, my Prayers shall attend them and have of Sorrow in my heart 
till I see them again I must, which I trust will not be long neither; that they 
shall be acceptable to you, I know it right well, and I believe them so 
graciously minded to render themselves so the more, the more you see of their 
attention to do as you shall be pleased to direct them, which will be of much 
contentment to me; I desire and have given it unto them in Charge (so far as 
their tender years are capable of) to honour and observe Your Ladyship above 
all the Women in the World, as well knowing that in so doing they shall fulfil 
that Duty, whereby of all others they could have delighted their Mother the 
most.... Nan, they tell me, danceth prettily, which I wish (if with con- 
venience it might be) were not lost, more to give her a comely Grace in the 
carriage of her body, than that I wish they should much delight or practise it 
when they are Women. Arabella is a small Practitioner that way also, and 
they are both very apt to learn that or anything they are taught. 

Nan, I think, speaks French prettily, which yet I might have been better 
able to judge had her Mother lived; the other also speaks, but her maid being 
of Guernsey the Accent is not good; but Your Ladyship in this is excellent, as 
that, as indeed all things else which may befit them, they may, and I hope will 
learn better with Your Ladyship than they can with their poor Father, 
ignorant in what belongs Women and otherways, God knows, distracted, and 
so awanting unto them in all saving in loving them; and therein, in Truth, I 
shall never be less than the dearest parent in the World. 


Wentworth’s third spouse, Elizabeth Rodes, was not of the same 
exalted lineage as her predecessors, Lady Margaret Clifford, and the 
‘dear saint,’ Lady Arabella Holles. It was about a year after the 
latter’s death, and under circumstances almost mounting to mystery, 
that he married ‘ Besse ’—as he calls her. The match was not declared 
till after his arrival in Dublin, whither Lady Wentworth was escorted 
by his trusted friend Sir George Radcliffe. Probably Wentworth 
considered his conduct required explanation, for Laud hastens to 
declare that he never doubted ‘that you undertook that course but 
upon mature consideration.’ 

The poor lady herself was fully conscious of the Lord Deputy’s 
condescension. Indeed, although Wentworth was quick to dis- 
courage any attempts at self-assertion on her part, he seems, from 
the following quaint homily, to have considered her humility over- 
strained : 


It is noe presumption [he assures her] for you to write unto me,"* the fellow- 
shipp of marriage ought to carry with it more of love and equality than any 
other apprehension, soe I desire it may be ever betwixt us, nor shall it breake 
my parte. Virtue is the highest,value we can sett upon ourselves in this world, 
and the cheafe which others are to esteem us by. That preserved we becum 
capable of the noblest impressions which can be imparted unto us. You 
succeed in this family two of the rarest ladies of their time; equall them in 
these excellent dispositions of your minde, and you becum every wayes equally 


'S Vol. i. p. 125, Laud to Wentworth, Oct. 14, 1633. 
' Bio. Brit. (York), art. Wentworth, p. 4182, Noy. 19, 1632, Lord Wentworth to his 
wife. 
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worthy of anything that they had or that the rest of the world can give, and be 
you ever assured to be by me cherished and assisted the best I can thorow the 


whole course of my life, wherein I shall be noe other to you than I was to them, 
to witt, your loving husband. 


The letter is characteristic of the man and his methods, political 
as well as marital. But human nature, remaining essentially the 
same throughout the ages, can it be that, for all her meekness, Besse 
secretly cavilled at the choice of those ‘ two rarest ladies of their time ’ 
as models for her own conduct ? Modern depravity almost suggests 
the hope that, in Strafford’s phrase, she only acquiesced ‘from the 
teeth outwards.’ At any rate, it is a relief to find that after five years 
of marriage she had acquired sufficient self-confidence to propose 
herself uninvited to rejoin her lord at Naas. Her timid essay at 
emancipation received, however, scant encouragement from the 
Deputy, who writes : 

These hoyting journeys backwards and forwards of all things I love not; '* they 
are good for nothing but to disorder companies and spoil houses, and therefore 
I pray you let us have as few of them as may be. My business being 
despatched, I will come with all speed to you, nor shall you need to meet me 
on the way, being to come into town, with much company and the sword 
before me. In which case you will find the Deputy’s wife never came; nor 
indeed decently can in her coach without being either sooner or later than were 
fit. Iam glad Nan is so well, and conditionally that I may have the happiness 
to find you both so, I will dispense with your meeting of me no sooner than in 


the presence chamber, where, as in all other room, you shall undoubtedly find 
me your loving husband. 


Yet, if Wentworth unhesitatingly prescribed his wife’s goings in 
and comings out, he did not grudge to women—or to subjects—their 
‘modest liberties and sober rights.’ ‘News fit and reasonable for 
ladies’ was included in that category, and during the same progress 
he takes pains to send his wife a budget of gossip. Evidently the 
florid style of beauty we associate with Lely did not commend itself 
to this patron of Vandyck. 

My lady of Ormond [he writes],'* is not so inclined to be fat as we thought 
she was in Dublin. My Lady MacCarthy to my eye improves not in her 
beauty. My lady, sister to Castlehaven, if she be not the handsomest of the 
company, her ladyship is much mistaken ; yet, be it spoken to you in private 
without profanation, nevertheless to her beauty my lord of Ormond’s younger 


sister seems to me much the handsomer; only if I was of her counsel, I should 
desire her to beware lest she grew fat too soon . 


and the austere Lord Deputy ends up with the P.S. : 


I beseech you pardon me, for in truth I was so blockish and amazed in good 
company as I am able to give you no relation of what they were or how they 
were dressed. 


‘8 Lord Houghton’s Coll. p. 23; Life of Thos. Wentworth Earl of Strafford, by 
E. Cooper, ii. 42-3, Wentworth to his wife, Sept. 12, 1637. 

‘6 Lord Houghton’s Coll. p. 20; Cooper, ii. 39-40, Wentworth to wife, Clonmel, 
1637. 
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Wentworth would not have been of his age and class had he not 
found in building and hunting his most congenial pastimes. The 
Castle in Dublin afforded ample scope for improvement. Originally 
inconvenient, for the Deputy’s own room was over the bakery, and 
the ‘ woodreek’ made the gallery unbearable, it was likewise in a 
dilapidated condition. The household lived in chronic terror of 
chimneys and turrets crashing down over their heads, and 


to say truth [Wentworth remarks] '’ I do not think there are anywhere so many 
Rotten Chimneys as are in this Castle, and so dangerously high and weakly set, 
as if they had been so done purposely for mischief. These late great winds 
frighted them sufficiently, but I do not think it will be now possible to keep 
them in their Beds when boisterous Boreas shall swell his Cheeks next. God 
bless the young Whelps, and for the old Dog there is less Matter. 


Whenever, therefore, Wentworth could find time and health— 
for he was a constant victim to gout and stone, the two maladies 
which haunted men of his time—he left his insanitary castle for the 
hillside or the forest with ill-concealed zest. 

In May, 1638,'* when Mr. Hampden’s ‘ peevishness’ and other 
obstacles to the policy of ‘Thorough,’ were becoming disagreeably 
conspicuous, he writes to Laud : 


Whether we shall have a Government or no and to the intent that I might 
be the better ‘in utrumque paratus’ at this present I am playing at Robin 
Hood, and here in the Country of Mountains and Woods hunting and chacing 
all the outlying Deer I can light of; but to confess truly, I met with a very 
shrewd Rebuke the other day; For standing to get a Shoot at a Buck I was so 
damnably bitten with midges, as my Face is all mizzled over ever since, itches 
still as if it were mad; the Marks they set they will not go off again, I will 
awarrant you, this week. I never felt or saw such in England. Surely they 
are younger brothers to the Muskitoes the Indies brag on so much. I protest 
I could even now well find in my Heart to play the Shrew soundly, and scratch 
my Face in six or seven Places! 


Like all eminent administrators, Strafford had a wholesome respect 
for detail. Even whilst ‘ playing at Robin Hood’ under the green- 
wood tree, he was quick to mark how even the wild beasts might be 
laid under contribution for Charles’s depleted Treasury. He had 
promised Laud a mantle of marten skins, but found unexpected 
difficulty in their collection. 


The truth is [he writes] '® that as the Woods decay so do the Hawks and 
Martins of this kingdom; But in some Woods I have, my Purpose is by all 
Means I can to set up a Breed of Martins, a good one of these is as much worth 
as a good Wether, yet neither eats so much or costs so much Attendance, but 
then the Pheasants must look well to themselves, for they tell me these vermin 
will hunt and kill them notably . . . Perchance you think now I learn nothing 
going up yonder amongst them into the Forests and Rocks. 


7 Letters, vol. ii. p. 251, Wentworth to Laud, Dublin, Noy. 27, 1638. 
# Vol. ii. p. 173, Coshaw, May 23, 1638. 
Vol. ii. p. 249, Wentworth to Laud, Dublin, Nov. 27, 1638. 
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Lord Wentworth found it easier to remode! the land forces and 
to rid the Channel of corsairs than to bring the Established Church 
to the uniformity he ambitioned. Threats judiciously mingled with 
promises of a Parliament obtained in 1633 an extension of the 
subsidies—on the point of expiring—originally granted to Charles 
the First in return for the famous ‘Graces.’ Wentworth had con- 
sequently the necessary funds to accomplish the sorely needed reforms 
in army and coast defences. Two small frigates, which, however, 
were commissioned in March instead of May, under capable com- 
manders, manned by first-rate seamen, and properly provisioned, 
cleared the Irish waters of pirates in six months. A regular wage, 
weekly drill, the strictly enforced residence of officers in their garrisons, 
the Deputy’s untiring vigilance and scrutiny of detail quickly brought 
the troops to unprecedented efficiency. Indeed, Wentworth’s success 
in this instance led eventually to his ruin, as a well-organised Irish 
force, at the sole disposal of the King, was in the eyes of jealous patriots 
a standing menace to English liberties. 

Men’s souls are, however, less easily dragooned than their bodies, 
as Wentworth soon discovered. It is true that under his auspices 
Convocation agreed to substitute the Anglican Articles for those 
hitherto used in the sister Church ; an unpopular change, since the 
latter were more in accordance with the Calvinistic tenden:ies of the 
Irish ministry. But Wentworth’s methods of dealing with recal- 
citrant ecclesiastics wrought mightily for conversion. Hearing that 
the Lower House had actually appointed a committee to deliberate 
on the subject, he sent for the chairman, Dean Andrews, and the 
proposed amendments. Having seen them : 


I confess [he writes to Laud] *° I was not so much moved since I came into 
Ireland. I told him certainly not a Dean of Limerick, but an Ananias had 
sate in the Chair of that Committee; however, sure I was, Ananias had been 
there in spirit if not in body with all the Fraternities and Conventicles of 
Amsterdam !’ 


The wayward divines were then summoned, and Wentworth told 
them 


How unlike Clergymen, that ought canonical Obedience to their Superiors, 
they had proceeded; how unheard a part it was for a few petty Clerks to 
presume to make Articles of Faith without the Privity of their Bishops. .. . 
But these heady and arrogant courses they must know I was not to indure, nor, 
if they were disposed to be frantick in this dead and cold season of the year, 
would I suffer them either to be mad in the Convocation or in their Pulpits. 


Henceforward they were merely to give their vote, ‘ Content’ or ‘ Not 
content,’ as the Lord Deputy would not tolerate the Articles of the 
Church of England being criticised. ‘Some hot spirits, sons of thunder’ 
were yet found desirous to petition for a free synod ; but, as Went- 


* Letters, vol. 1. p. 843, Wentworth to Laud, Dec. 16, 1634. 
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worth trenchantly remarks, ‘they could not agree who should put 
the bell about the cat’s neck,’ and with one dissentient voice the 
canon, drafted by the Deputy’s own hand, was submissively voted. 

Yet, for all his boldness, Wentworth was not unmindful of the fate 
of Uzzah. He invokes the archbishop’s ‘Care and Absolution,’ else 
he exclaims *' ‘How I shall be able to sustain myself against the 
Prynnes, Pims, and Bens, with the rest of that generation of odd 
names and natures, the Lord knows.’ 

Complete as was the surrender of the clergy, it is characteristic of 
Wentworth that he did not rest till he had duly chastised the ring- 
leader. The revenues of the See of Ferns were inferior to those of 
the deanery of Limerick, and with malicious ingenuity the Deputy 
requested that Andrews’ punishment might be administered in the 
guise of advancement to the bishopric. He had his will, but the 
jest fell a trifle flat, owing to the simplicity of Andrews, who was, 
or perhaps wisely feigned to be, ‘ desirous to take a Rochet to loss.’ * 
In fact, he could not conceal his exultation. 


His Lordship elect [says Wentworth] gave us a Farewel Sermon this Lent, 
that had fasted sure, for a lean one it was, only he commended the Times and 
said: ‘ How long, how long have we heretofore expected Preferment and missed 
of it? But now, God be praised, we have it.’ By my troth, they were his 
very words and I had much ado to forbear laughing outright, that understood 
how much he mistook even these times in this Point, which did not intend this 
Bishoprick unto him for a Preferment, but rather as a Discipline. Yet he isa 
good child and kisseth the Rod: so you see it was not a Correction ill-bestowed 
on him. 


Compassion would be wasted on the bishop elect, who, it 
shortly appeared, had fraudulently let himself a lease in Limerick, 
wherewith to mitigate his prospective penury. Nor was Went- 
worth’s determination to force such patrons, lay and clerical, to 
disgorge their ill-gotten goods, superfluous if the Church was to 
be restored to honourable estate. Roofless chapels and annual 
stipends of forty shillings are not calculated to attract worshippers 
or preachers. And Pym’s accusation that though many churches 
had been built during Strafford’s government, ‘nothing of 
spiritual edification, nothing of the knowledge of God, by his 
means hath been dispersed in that kingdom,’ sounds to modern 
ears a strange perversion of the Viceroy’s functions. Neverthe- 
less, Wentworth’s treatment of Bishop Bedell certainly lends some 
support to the charge of lukewarmness in matters spiritual. 
Not only did the learned prelate receive no encouragement in his 
efforts to make the Bible accessible to the ‘meer’ Irish, but the 
Lord Deputy permitted the translator employed by Bedell to suffer 
downright persecution for his labours. As conformity was the God 


2! Letters, vol. 1. p. 344. 
% Vol. i. p. 380, Lord Deputy to Laud, March 10, 1634. 
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of their idolatry, Laud and Wentworth’s systematic oppression of 
dissenters is in reality, given their beliefs, less discreditable than their 
conduct in this case. 

The sturdy Ulster settlers were less malleable material than Dean 
Andrews. Nor, had the men faltered, would their womenkind have 
allowed them to yield. Bramhall soon recognised that the ‘ gadding 
prophetesses’’ were his worst enemies. And Bishop Lesley was so 
ungallant as to propose that matrons who refused to communicate * 
after the Anglican mode should be mulcted in their dowries and 
jointures. If this wholesome discipline were applied, ‘some of our 
ladies,’ he cynically remarked, ‘ would not be so stiff-kneed.’ 

Nothing, perhaps, more accurately marks the gulf that divides us 
mentally from our forefathers than their insatiable appetite for 
sermons. To the serious portion of the community learned and 
‘painful’ discourse appears to have provided as keen an excitement 
as bull-baiting to the frivolous. Laud’s disciples, however, far from 
fostering what our spiritual pastors would regard as a sign of grace, 
were greatly provoked by this inordinate devotion to pulpit oratory. 
They saw in it an attempt to ‘ mince the service of God, cutting and 
carving upon it as you please,’ and substituting a ‘ puffe of preaching’ 
for the Book of Common Prayer. The same Bishop Lesley reports 
that the Northern congregations were wont, while service was pro- 
ceeding, to ‘ walke in the churchyard, and when prayer is ended they 
come rushing into the church as it were into a playhouse to hear a 
sermon.’ ‘ But,’ he adds menacingly, ‘ere it be long I hope a course 
shall be taken that they who will hear no prayers shall hear no 
sermon.’ 

In 1638 the habitual unrest of the Protestants in Ulster was 
intensified by the successful assertion of their common tenets by the 
Scottish Covenanters. The relations between the Mother Country 
and the emigrants of County Antrim and County Down were of the 
closest. Not only did the traders from Scotland effectually dis- 
charge the office of our modern newspaper correspondents, but whole 
congregations crossed the sea at intervals to assist at the Communion 
services held by popular ministers on the West Coast of Scotland. 
Indeed, on one occasion, five hundred of the faithful sailed to Stranraer 
to obtain the ministrations of the eloquent Dr. Livingstone. Bishop 
Lesley bitterly complained that those who contemned his jurisdic- 
tion were more in number than would fill all the gaols in Ireland, that 
episcopal officers * were beaten, and that one of the most prominent 
justices of his diocese was a noted promoter of the Covenant in Scot- 
land. 

He appealed, however, to one who did not bear the sword in vain. 
Wentworth immediately responded with an order to send the rebellious 


73 Reid, i. 193-4. * Lesley’s Sermon (Reid), i. 244. 
* Letters, vol. ii. p. 219, Bishop Lesley to Deputy, Oct. 18, 1638, and Sept. 22, 1638. 
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magistrate, Robert Adair by name, to justify himself before the 
formidable Castle Chamber, while as to the minor delinquents he 


writes : 


In my opinion your Lordship should do very well privately to enquire the 
names of all others ** that have danced after the same Pipe, as also of all those 
that profess themselves Covenanters, and send them hither to me; in the rest 


of the proceedings your Lordship shall not be so much as once touched upon or 
heard of. 


Where the bishop’s sheriffs had failed, Wentworth shrewdly opined 
his pursuivants would quickly render the rebels subject to the ecclesi- 
astical courts and to the jurisdiction of their ordinary. 


Nor is this a business [he continues] to be slipped over, but quickly and 
roundly to be corrected in the first Beginnings, lest dangled over-long the 
Humour grow more churlish and difficult to be directed and disposed to the 
Peace of Church and Commonwealth, especially in a Time when the Assump- 
tions and Liberty of this Generation of People threaten so much Distraction 
and Unquietness to both. 


Vigorous as were Wentworth’s methods, even he, however, found 
his resources taxed in the coercion of a population estimated at 40,000 
fighting men. And three months later, writing to Laud, though 
confident that ‘e’er it be long, if he may be believed, and but left 
alone,’ he will bring the recalcitrants to reason, he already contem- 
plates the forced deportation of the unquiet spirits ‘ to their fellows 
in Scotland, placing better subjects in their steads.’ ” 

Thus fatally do the noblest, best-intentioned autocrats arrive at 
the systems of the Holy Office. The process, though inevitable, is not 
edifying, and it is a relief to turn to Wentworth’s lighter manner of 
dealing with serious subjects, as exemplified in his treatment of Lord 
Antrim. 

Randall McDonnell, Earl of Antrim, the second husband of Kathe- 
rine Manners, Duchess of Buckingham, was appreciated rather at 
Whitehall than in the mimic Court of Dublin. The precise Lord 
Deputy had but little patience with such windbags as Antrim. More- 
over, he was aware that, shallow as was the man, the grandson of 
Tyrone owned powers for mischief far exceeding his mental capacities. 
Henrietta Maria, already the evil genius of her husband, was Antrim’s 
staunch ally, and thanks to her influence, in 1638, Charles inclined 
favourably to Antrim’s proposed raid on Argyll’s territories in the 
West of Scotland. Had the plan succeeded, it would, of course, have 
been a valuable diversion to the Covenanters’ invasion of England. 
Nor were its merits lessened in the penurious monarch’s eyes by 
the fact that Antrim boastfully declared he needed no subsidy, only 


2 Letters, vol. ii. pp. 219-20, Wentworth to Bishop of Down, Oct. 4, 1638. 
27 Vol. ii. 273, Dublin, Jan. 12, 1638-9, Wentworth to Laud. 
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arms, permission to raise recruits and to cut wood for his flotilla from 
the royal forests. 

Under Wentworth’s courteous but ruthless cross-examination, the 
futility of the scheme discloses itself, however, in almost comic guise. 


In good faith [says the Lord Deputy] I was amazed to see a noble Gentleman, 
transported out of zeal (sure) to the service, so much to miscount himself, which 
gave me the Curiosity first to be informed of the Possibility of such a vast 
Assumption. . . . Hence it was that at our next meeting I told his Lordship 
howbeit I should crave to be excused from giving my opinion in this case, or to 
be so insolent as to take upon me to lead him by my counsel, not knowing 
anything at all of the matter, yet considering not only his Reputation but the 
weight of His Majesty’s counsels, the lives of his subjects, and Good of his 
Affairs might be all deeply concerned in this Action, I shall be bold to offer a 
few thoughts of my own which I desired to know, what Provision of victual 
his Lordship had thought of, which for so great a number of men (8,000 foot 
and 300 horse) would require a great sum of money. 

His Lordship said, he had not made any at all, in regard he conceived they 
should find sufficient in the enemy’s country to sustain them, only his Lordship 
proposed to transport over with him 10,000 live cows to furnish them with 
Milk, which he affirmed had been his Grand-father (Tyrone’s) Play. 

I told his Lordship that seemed to me a great Adventure he put himself 
and friends upon; For, in case, as was most likely, the Earl of Argyle should 
draw all the Cattle and Corn into places of strength, lay the Remainder waste, 
how would he in so bare a country feed either his men, his horses or his Cows ? 
And then I besought him to forsee what a Misery and Dishonour it would be 
for him to engage his friends where they were not to fight, but starve. 

To that his Lordship replied that they would do well enough, feed their 
Horses with leaves of Trees and themselves with Shamrocks. 

To this I craved leave to inform his Lordship I had learnt there were no 
Trees in the Isles, but if Trees as yet no leaves. 


When pressed to explain how the 8,000 foot and 300 horse would 
subsist during the next two months whilst marshalling in Ireland, a 
friendly country which might not be looted, Antrim admitted ‘ that 
he had not considered of it.’ Nor did his next suggestion of borrowing 
100 sergeants for the instruction of his recruits from Wentworth’s 
miniature army find favour with the latter. The Lord Deputy dryly 
replied, ‘ There were but four score, and those not persons to be trusted 
with so great a charge.’ 

Nothing daunted, however, this amazing person, two days later, 
sent a list of his requirements to Wentworth. The catalogue com- 
prised 20,0001., twelve fieldpieces, though Wentworth could only 
hope—-and that eventually—to acquire ten, two ships and two pin- 
naces—viz., one more than the entire Irish navy. Wood for his 
boats, ‘ though they should prove strange boats that are to be made 
of green and unseasoned wood,’ and 500 long bows with twenty-four 
arrows and four strings to every bow, ‘ doubling the proverb,’ articles 
unknown in the arsenal. 


* Letters, vol. ii. 300, Lord Deputy to Mr. Secretary Windbank, Dublin, March 20, 
1638. 
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Antrim, who, eventually, was destined to become a greater curse 
to his party than to his opponents, had not even the wit to treat the 
Lord Deputy with the courtesy due to the latter’s person and position. 
When one remembers the stupendous retribution exacted of the Lord 
Chancellor Loftus for a few ill-considered words, it is surprising that 
the Earl did not feel the ‘ short horns of such a curst cow,’ as Went- 
worth describes himself. Nor does the marvel lessen when we learn 
that at this juncture the Deputy was ‘ tormented’ with toothache, a 
somewhat alarming malady at that period in Dublin, for as he told 
Lord Conway, when acertain Sir James Erskine had a tooth drawn,” 
‘the dentist pulled it out at one clap, and also two others which he 
could have been content to have kept. You may chance to laugh at 
this,’ adds Wentworth, ‘but Sir James got a fever from it which 
killed him two nights ago. I shall like worse of pulling out of teeth for 
a twelvemonth.’ Incurable toothache might well try the temper of 
@ more patient man than Thomas Wentworth. Nevertheless, on this 
occasion he resisted his natural irascibility. Nor was he ill-advised 
in showing himself so unwontedly placable, since, damning reports 
notwithstanding, the Queen’s protégé continued to receive encourage- 
ment from Whitehall. But, although forced to yield to the Consort’s 
paramount influence, Wentworth saw no cause to change or conceal 
his opinion. And in May 1639, when Antrim and his Celts were 
officially co-operating in the royal campaign against Protestant 
Scotland, he tells the King: 


We hear now and then that they mean to beat, to bang, to conquer ; but 
the Way how, the Means wherewith they should make themselves as good as 
their words, as yet appears not to the Ministers of this State.*° 


It was characteristic of Charles that, to gratify a caprice of Hen- 
rietta Maria’s, he should slight the counsel of his most faithful servant, 
and the incident does much to explain the King’s subsequent mis- 
fortunes. Already the sand was running in the hourglass, and, with 
both its architects, the ‘thorough’ system of Church and State, 
alien, indeed, to the spirit of our race, was tottering to its fall. Went- 
worth’s presence in England became urgently necessary to the sorely 
tried monarch, but when the Lord Deputy was carried on board ship, 
so ill was he that nothing but his invincible fortitude could have 
enabled him to continue the ill-omened journey. 

This is not a Season [he wrote to Charles] for bemoaning of myself, for I 
shall cheerfully venture this crazed vessel of mine and either by God’s mercy 


wait upon your Majesty before this Parliament begin or else deposite this infirm 
humanity of mine in the Dust.”! 


A year later Strafford was called to his account, and those stirring 


* Cal. S. Papers (Ireland), vol. ii. p. 153, March 11,1637, Wentworth to Lord Conway. 
® Letters, ii. 355, Walt. K., Dublin, May 30, 1639. 
5! Vol. ii. p. 403, Good Friday, 1640. 
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scenes were enacted from which our national liberties may be held to 
date. 

Never, surely, can its familiarity stale the surpassing interest of 
that tragedy. Strafford at bay was a quarry worthy of the immortal 
band of vengeful patriots. And if reason must needs range us with 
his accusers, none but the mean of heart and dull of soul can refuse 
him the homage due to a kingly foe. 

Never was he more the ‘captain of his own soul’ than in the 
Tower with the shades of death fast encompassing him. 


It is true [he writes] that some mean minds perchance think this my night ; 
but I am and have myself in a better opinion, never having done I need to be 
ashamed of, and am able, in much tranquility of mind, to look through this foul 
weather. To suffer, so it be not for our ill-doing, is the condition of our Frail 
Humanity, and to a Constant Mind it must not, sure, be very hard to undergo.*? 


Thus did Thomas Wentworth face the downfall of his policy and 
ambitions, defeat by those he despised, the desertion of the Sovereign for 
whom he had ventured all—trials far greater to a man of his imperious 
temper than the swift end on the scaffold. In truth, nothing in his 
life became him better than the leaving of it. And it would seem that 
with his passion for the prerogative he had assimilated royal attributes, 
for seldom have the relations of master and subject been more utterly 
reversed than in his dealings with Charles. 

The words of dying men, even less notable than Wentworth, ever 
hold the imagination of posterity. In this instance they are not 
only stamped with the calm fearlessness, the careful foresight to be 
expected of the great Deputy, but in their stately resonance they 
faintly recall the incomparable collects of the Book of Common Prayer. 
One element of surprise they contain. For the man whose native 
mplacability suggests Sulla’s self-chosen epitaph—‘ No friend of his 
own did him so much good, or enemy so much harm, but he returned 
both with usury ’"—died with the purest. precepts of Christian charity 
upon his lips. With unaffected earnestness he bids his son to ‘ avoid 
as much as you can to enquire after those that have been sharp in 
their judgements towards me, and I charge you never to suffer thoughts 
of revenge to enter into your heart.’ 

For the rest, his counsels befit all ages and all codes of ethics, and 
may well conclude this brief sketch of a dominant and many-sided 
personality. 


Sweet Will [he writes], lose not the Time of your Youth, but gathe: the 
Seeds of Virtue and Knowledge which may be of Use to yourself and Cor 
to your Friends for the rest of your Life. And that this may be the betic 
effected, attend thereunto with Patience, and be sure to correct and refrain 
yourself from Anger. Suffer not Sorrow to cast you down, but with Cheerfulness 





% Letters, vol. ii. p. 414, Strafford to Sir A. Loftus, Tower of London, Dec. 15, 1640. 
% Vol. ii. p. 417, May 11, 1641. 
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and good Courage go on the Race you have to run in all Sobriety and Truth. 
Be sure with an hallowed Care to have respect to all the Commandments of 
God, and give not yourself to neglect them in the least things, lest by degrees 
you forget them in the greatest; for the Heart of Man is deceitful above all 
things. And in all your Duties and Devotions towards God, rather perform 
them joyfully than pensively; for God loves a cheerful Giver. .. . And God 
Almighty of his infinite Goodness bless you and your children’s Children, and 
his same Goodness bless your Sisters in like Manner, perfect you in every good 
work, and give you right Understandings in all Things. Amen. 


WINIFRED BURGHCLERE. 





NEW ZEALAND FOOTBALL 


Time was when the British athlete had no equal in the whole world. 
But in the last twenty-five years the men of the ‘ younger nations,’ 
among whom the people of the United States must be included, have 
taught him many an unexpected lesson, and, except in the matter of 
long-distance running, he can no longer boast of his world-wide 
supremacy. In physique, natural aptitude for all kinds of games, 
and in the qualities collectively described as ‘bottom spirit’ by 
critical followers of eighteenth-century athletics (see Captain God- 
frey’s Art of the Sword, as worthy a work of art as Nyren’s Chronicle 
of the Old Hambledon Cricketers) he is at least as good as any of his 
pupils. But it is not to be denied that some of them have brought 
a keener and more subtle intelligence to bear on the development of 
their favourite pastimes. In sprinting, jumping, and hammer-throw- 
ing, for example, American athletes are superior to ours, not only 
because their methods of training are more thorough and scientific, 
but also because they have invented new devices—for example, the 
curious twist of the body which enables the high-jumper to add 
from two to three inches to his record. Even if the American college 
institution of the free ‘ training table "—a seat at which is equivalent to 
a scholarship for athletics—became established at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, our picked men would still be slightly inferior to their American 
rivals in these less trying contests. Again, the art of bowling has 
been greatly advanced by the Australian cricketers. They have 
taught our professionals the advantage of persistent changes, and the 
deadly device of ‘ swerving ’—first practised by Mr. F. R. Spofforth— 
is really an Australian invention, though it has been accredited to 
Hirst and other English worthies. Mr. Armstrong’s plan of bowling 
outside the leg-stump, with six or seven fielders out on that side, was 
the chief cricketing novelty of last season. It is justified from the 
scientific point of view by the fact that only balls pitching on the 
on-side are likely to pass through the ‘ blind spot’ of the batsman’s 
vision. No doubt the time will come when South African cricketers, 
who are rapidly improving, will have something to teach us. From 
Canada we have received tuition in lacrosse, and also in curling, as 
every Scottish practitioner of the game very well knows. But, after 
all, New Zealand has given us the most conclusive object-lesson in 
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the art and science of playing a co-operative game. It is not too 
much to say that the New Zealand team, now touring in this country 
and adding each week to their colossal tale of gouls and tries, have 
revolutionised the theory and practice of Rugby Union football. An 
account of the steps by which they attained their triumphant style is 
an interesting study in the evolution of a really fine pastime of co- 
operative skill. 

In the eighties, though the old-fashioned arrangement of a fifteen 
in the field—nine forwards, two half-backs, three three-quarters, and 
a full-back—was still universal, there were signs of a change in the 
air. In those days England was the strongest of the four nations, 
and the strength of the English XV. was generally derived from 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. The issue of many a doubtful battle 
between England and Scotland was determined in favour of the 
former by her contingent of Yorkshire forwards, speedy tireless 
heavy-weights whose special gifts were dribbling and tackling. It is 
said that a Yorkshire captain once addressed the following words to 
his men before the match with Lancashire, next to the final Yorkshire 
cup tie the most important event of the northern season. ‘ Now, 
my la-ads,’ said the man, who was known as a ‘gradely owd tree 
root’ in Lancasbire, ‘if any of ’em just leeaks at t’ ba’, down ’em ; 
down ’em proper—fair bury ’em.’ The story does not exaggerate 
the lusty tackling of the typical Yorkshire forward of that period. 
Now it often happened that a first-rate Yorkshire XV., when playing 
a less formidable team, would find it had an unnecessary amount of 
man-power in the scrummage, and the ninth forward would be allowed 
to hang on the skirts of the pack—to harry the opposing halves and 
pick up chances of a run or a pass out. He was known as a ‘ wing 
forward,’ and referees—especially Scottish or southern officials—had 
no compunction about pulling him up for off-side even when the poor 
man had committed no offence. When the first New Zealand team, 
which contained a number of Maori half-castes, came over in 1888 
the ‘ wing forward’ was frequently seen in the North, and the value 
of his surreptitious work did not escape the notice of the visitors 
who had come over to learn a little more about their game at the 
well-head of knowledge. The Maoris, as they were called, were barely 
equal to the better club teams, but among them were two players of 
undoubted genius—a half-back named Keogh (if memory does not 
trick me) and T. R. Ellison, an incomparable forward, who also had 
the inventor’s mind. When the latter returned to New Zealand he 
took up the profession of ‘ wing forward,’ and so adorned the post 
that it became an established position and the corner-stone of a new 
model. Presently the question was asked, Can we take another 
forward out of the pack? And an answer was sought in a series of 
experiments among the players of what had now become New Zealand’s 
national game. About this time the Welsh style of holding the 
scrum only so long as was necessary to heel out in safety and of 
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playing a fourth three-quarter was coming into fashion in the Mother 
Country. The final, formal, material, and efficient cause, as Aris- 
totle would say, of this innovation was the inferiority in weight and 
power of the Welsh forwards, who could not quite hold their own 
with the men of the North, and it was a mistake on the part of the 
larger-limbed nations to follow Wales along this line of development. 
At any rate, it was a mistake to have stopped there and gone no 
further. With the secession, some years later, of the Northern Union 
clubs into the desert of professionalism—where they and their gate- 
money will eventually be devoured by the company-paid Association 
teams—not only did the English XV. lose its pith of Yorkshire forwards, 
but the only area in England where the game was scientifically studied 
under the stress of local patriotism was subtracted from the territory 
of the Union. In this way was brought about the arrest of develop- 
ment by which the New Zealand team is now profiting. However, 
to return to the history of the New Zealand new model, the experi- 
ments inspired by Ellison proved successful in the end. It was found 
that, by carefully organising the scrummage and requiring each man 
to be a specialist, seven men could do the work of eight in the pack. 
This organisation of the pack is the keystone of the new strategy. 

For the benefit of those who, like the majority of the forty thou- 
sand spectators of England vo. New Zealand at the Crystal Palace, 
are not acquainted with the strategic disposition of forces in the 
Rugby Union game, the following diagram is given. The ‘ noughts’ 
show the places occupied by the members of an orthodox English 
fifteen of 1904-5—that is to say, of last season, when the New Zealand 
new model and its advantages were unknown to the players of the 
Mother Country. The ‘crosses’ show the disposition of the New 
Zealand team in all its matches, and also of every fifteen playing in 
the Britain of the South Pacific, whether in an inter-provincial game 
or in the least important of up-country matches. A scrummage is 
supposed to be taking place on the half-way line. 

The orthodox English game, in which the forwards go on with 
the ball and the backs must make their own chances, insists that the 
pack should consist of eight men in a 3-2-3 formation. These eight 
forwards are chosen for their general ability, and those among them 
who happen to be up first form the front rank, and so on. But each 
New Zealand forward is a specialist and has his special duties, and 
the scrummage is so built up that seven men in a 2-3-2 formation 
have all the shoving power of the eight scrummagers of the old-country 
style. The two who are picked to form the point of the New Zealand 
pack are chosen for their ability in ‘ hooking’ the ball and keeping 
it. The second rank are men of momentum, the middle one, who 
is a long-armed Hercules, being the ‘lock’ or binding force of the 
little phalanx. The twain in the third rank who sometimes hold 
hands for the sake of greater cohesion, must be strong at shoving, 
quick at following up, and expert dribblers. There can be no doubt 
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whatever that the New Zealand scrummage, thus composed of specialists 
and built up on scientific principles, cannot be overrun by eight 
men disposed at haphazard. Thanks to this invention they have 
eight backs instead of seven, a fact which necessitates a scientific 
re-arrangement of the men behind the scrummage. One of these is 
the ‘ wing forward,’ who is really a piratical half-back standing very 
close up and occasionally asserting his right to a true forward’s im- 
munity from the strict off-side rule by placing his hand on the shoulders 
of a toiler in the scrummage. His special duties include that of pro- 
tecting the other half-back—whose standpoint is further off—and 
harrying the opponents’ half. As a direct result of this device the 
half-back seldom or never fails to get his pass out to the two ‘ five- 
eighths,’ who practically act as ‘three-quarters’ when the attack is 
begun. By avoiding the use of a fourth three-quarter the average 
length of passes is diminished, the speed thereof increased, depth is 
added to the defence, and the spectacle—so often seen in our home 
matches—of the ball travelling from hand to hand across the field 
without a yard of ground gained is avoided. 
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The less obvious advantages of the New Zealand disposition of 
forwards and backs have not yet been grasped by the strategists of 
the Mother Country. Thus the fact that the organisation of the 
scrummage results in the acquisition of a sort of corporate intelligence 
has been generally overlooked. The New Zealand pack never goes 
on shoving when the ball leaks out, but breaks up with much greater 
speed than the amorphous body opposed to it. The greater per- 
centage of tries scored by the visiting forwards is a striking proof of 
this assertion. Furthermore, four lines of offence and defence behind 
the scrummage are better than three, one of which must be crowded. 
Behind the pack and the wing-forward—a half-back standing very 
close up, as I have pointed out—the New Zealand XV. plays one 
half-back, two five-eighths, and three three-quarters, arranged in a 
wedge formation, with its apex towards the scrummage. Both in 
the English and New Zealand game the full-back performs the same 
purely defensive functions, and we may leave him out of considera- 
tion, just as one cancels a symbol of quantity occurring on both sides 
of an algebraic equation. Now this wedge formation acts as a most 
effective protection to the centre three-quarter, who is the pivot of 
the attack. It is very difficult to get at him, and the brilliant work 
of G. W. Smith, who occupies that post in the best team of the visitors, 
is largely due to the way in which he is guarded on either flank by 
the half-back and one of the five-eighths from the rush and confusion 
of the broken scrummage. If he chooses to pass he has time to pass 
accurately and to the best advantage. If he chooses to run with the 
ball, the road of intending tacklers is often blocked by the half-back 
standing out and the two five-eighths, and he is into his stride before 
interference is possible. The device of unostentatious ‘ blocking ’ 
permeates the New Zealand system. It is the atmosphere in many 
a picture of fine passing movements which I have in my mind’s eye. 
There can be no doubt whatever that this form of passive resistance 
is not in accordance with the spirit of the Rugby Union code, though 
it does not break the mere letter thereof. The chief tactical maxim 
of the New Zealanders is that which asserts that offence is the best 
form of defence—a maxim which has been inverted by nearly all 
the teams they have beaten. But when the ball hovers about well 
inside their twenty-five, and defensive work is necessary, then the 
wedge formation enables them to oppose three backs to two in every 
case. With four men in the three-quarter line passing movements 
are often nipped in the bud, the two pivotal centre three-quarters 
being often overwhelmed by forwards following up quickly. And it 
is easier to break through one than two lines of defence, especially 
if, as is the great fault of Mother Country fifteens, the four three- 
quarters do not keep position so that passing between them may be 
accurate and swift, the necessity of determining the recipient’s posi- 
tion being avoided, Even at its best the Welsh model is not so 
scientific as that of the New Zealanders. 
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It cannot be said that any British fifteen—with the possible 
exception of one or two public school teams—have yet assimilated 
the New Zealand style. Yet we are gradually learning our lesson. 
To begin with, the foolish and ineffectual device of pulling a forward 
out of the pack was tried. But it was not to be expected that a simple- 
minded forward, used to keeping his head down and shoving lustily 
for one half of his playing time, would be able to fulfil the compli- 
cated duties of a wing forward—really a half-back pretending to be 
a forward. That crude plan was a disastrous failure, and the choice 
of a fifth three-quarter with permission to go where he chose has 
not been more successful, though Raphael adorned the impromptu 
position in the international match at the Crystal Palace, and 
Cliff Pritchard did even better for Wales at Cardiff. Scotland got 
the nearest approximation to the solution of an insoluble problem 
—insoluble, that is to say, so long as we do not organise the scrum- 
mage, which is the logical first step—by choosing a third half-back, 
and that is the reason why she so nearly won the great game at Inver- 
leith. But even the third half-back is only a makeshift. We cannot 
cope with the New Zealanders until the full meaning of the lesson 
in strategy is understood and accepted as a counsel of present per- 
fection. It may be that five years—a whole generation of Rugby 
Unionists—will have passed away before the revolution is accom- 
plished. 
Those who did not see the game may think that the victory of 
Wales at Cardiff by the narrowest possible margin (a try to nothing) 
refutes the foregoing argument. But on that occasion the New 
Zealand men were palpably stale and listless, and it may be that a 
long series of go-as-you-please victories had taken the edge off their 
artistry. Even then they would not have lost their last international 
but for the failure of their full-back on many occasions to kick a fair 
length or find touch, and the wonderful game played by Winfield, the 
Welsh full-back, whose gigantic, well-directed kicks dominated the 
game from first to last. Never in recent years has an international 
game been so obviously won by superiority of full-back play, other 
things being about equal. Wales has proved that the wearers of the 
silver fern are but mortal, and I suppose we ought to rejoice that 
they have saved the reputation of the old-country players in Mr. 
Seddon’s eyes. 

Meanwhile it is the height of folly to prate about the degeneracy 
of physique among the players of Rugby Union of the four nations 
at home. In this important matter there is nothing to choose between 
the men of the Mother Country and the men of New Zealand. Nor 
are we inferior in players of individual genius. England has Raphael, 
Scotland K. G. McLeod, and Ireland has McLear—each of whom is 
the equal of G. W. Smith, the best of the visiting three-quarters. 
It is true we have not an Ellison—whose work in open forward play 
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suggested that of Kipling’s ‘india-rubber idiot on a spree’—or a 
Gurdon, or a W. E. Bromet, or a Vassall to place in the pack. Half- 
backs of the calibre of Don Wauchope or Alan Rotherham are sadly 
to seek, though E. D. Simson, of Scotland, is equal to either, if 
different in artistry. The peer of Stoddart, the greatest attacking 
three-quarter we ever possessed, has not yet arrived—for Raphael 
is only at the top of his electric mood for a few minutes at a time 
and McLear is only Stoddart on the instalment system. In Winfield 
a full-back as unerring as Bancroft and able to kick as far as H. B. 
Tristram has at last appeared. No doubt we could select a fifteen of 
the United Kingdom which, with two or three practice games, could 
draw with the visitors on their merits. It is to be hoped that such 
a fifteen will be chosen, and the game played in London. But of all 
the great teams of the past which I have seen only Vassall’s Oxford 
XV.—a team of internationals, with international reserves, which 
played together for a whole season—would have had a chance of 
beating the New Zealanders at their best. And it must be remembered 
that the strongest fifteen of the men who, at the time of writing, 
have lost only one game, were beaten by a provincial team before 
leaving home, and do not really represent the full strength of New 
Zealand, which has only one-fifth of the population of Wales. 


E. B. Ossorn. 


Vor. LIX —No. 347 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SHOULD INDIAN MAHOMMEDANS 
ENTAIL THEIR ESTATES? 


In the October number of this Review there is an article by Mr. 
Ameer Ali, C.I.E., late Judge of the High Court at Calcutta, entitled 
‘An Indian Retrospect and some Comments,’ which deserves and is 
sure to receive respectful attention on account of the reputation 
and position of the author, but which is less certain to receive 
that close critical examination that one at least of his proposals 
demands. 

With much that he urges I am in full sympathy. I welcome with 
special satisfaction his protests against the tax on justice in the shape 
of court fees, against the reservation of district judgeships to the 
Covenanted Civil Service, against the appointment of legal Members 
of Council from the ranks of English lawyers having little or no know- 
ledge of India. I am entirely with him in his plea for the larger 
employment of natives in the higher branches of the administration, 
and should sympathise with his desire for denominational universities 
if it were quite clearly understood that the Government would not be 
expected to find the money. On several other points I disagree ; but 
my direct concern at present is only with the concluding portion of his 
article, commencing on p. 617. 

As a member and lifelong advocate of the Mahommedan community, 
he complains that under British rule ‘ it has steadily declined in wealth, 
prosperity, influence, and all the elements which conduce to develop- 
ment and progress, and yet there is no indication of a stop in the 
process of declension.’ (Its very marked increase in numbers does 
not seem to strike him as evidence of progress, and possibly he may 
be right.) He indicates, as a contributory cause of this alleged decline, 
the fact that they do not obtain what he considers to be their fair 
share of employment and honours under the State ; but, inasmuch as 
he does not stop to argue this point, passing on at once to what he 
considers a much more serious gravamen, I may be excused for follow- 
ing his example. 

The ‘deeper cause’ of Mahommedan decline is alleged to be, 
strange to say, a judicial interpretation of Mahommedan law which 
simply brings it into line with the Hindu law as interpreted by 
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our Courts; so that we have here another remarkable illustra- 
tion of the proverb, ‘what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” 

The judgment of the Calcutta High Court in 1869, confirmed by 
the Privy Council in 1872, in the famous Tagore will case, laid down 
in effect that bequests and settlements in favour of unborn persons, 
not being prima facie in accordance with natural justice, could only be 
supported by some express provision of the particular system of law 
applicable to the case; that the English law, which expressly defines 
certain very narrow limits within which such bequests and settlements 
may be permitted, was inapplicable to the case, and that in the Hindu 
law, which was applicable, there was no provision at all on the subject ; 
consequently, that of the elaborate will of the testator in question, 
by which he had attempted to tie up the bulk of his property in 
perpetual entail, the first life-interest was the only portion to which 
effect could be given. And by the subsequent decision in Promutho v. 
Radhika (1875) the subterfuge of giving to a line of favoured descend- 
ants the substantial enjoyment of property, under cover of making 
them trustees for the worship of an idol, was no less unequivocally 
condemned. 

Substantially the same conclusion has now at last been arrived at 
with respect to Anglo-Mahommedan law, by virtue of certain rulings 
of the Privy Council, confirming some and overruling others of the 
decisions previously given by the several High Courts. The question 
turned on an alleged difference between the Hindu and Mahommedan 
laws on the subject of religious endowment. Apart from this, the 
invalidity of all gifts to unborn persons, and therefore @ /ortiors of all 
perpetuities, would have been even more indisputable under the 
latter system than under the former. But the institution of wak/, 
commonly though rather ambiguously translated ‘religious endow- 
ment,’ supplied a loophole of which would-be founders of families did 
not fail to take advantage. The word itself signifies simply ‘ tying up,’ 
‘detention,’ ‘immobilisation’; but inasmuch as it is a part of the 
accepted definition that the thing ‘wak/f-ed’ is ‘detained in the 
ownership of Almighty God in order that it may be employed for the 
benefit of mankind,’ it is natural to speak of it in English as a dedication 
to religious or charitable uses. Only, as Mr. Ameer Ali has repeatedly 
and very properly pointed out, we must be careful not to fasten on the 
terms religion and charity the restricted meanings that our peculiar 
history has caused them to bear in English law. To an English lawyer 
a trust for religious purposes means a trust for some kind of public 
worship, and a charitable purpose means one covered by the spirit 
if not the letter of a certain Elizabethan statute; he will not admit 
that it can possibly cover such a purpose as that of promoting the 
further aggrandisement of a family already well-to-do. To the old 
Mahommedan lawyers, on the other hand, according to the copious 
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citations from their works supplied by Mr. Ameer Ali in his book and 
in his Calcutta judgments, no purpose could be more eminently 
religious or more indisputably charitable. ‘The Mussulman law [he 
now tells us in this Review] declares in the most emphatic terms that 
charity to one’s kith and kin is the highest act of merit’ ; and accord- 
ingly, ‘family benefactions or wak/s, providing for the maintenance 
and support of the donor’s descendants, either as sole beneficiaries 
or in conjunction with other pious objects, have existed for the last 
thirteen (?) centuries, and all sects and schools are unanimous in up- 
holding their validity.’ 

It so happens that I have had occasion, in the course of compiling 
a text-book on the Mahommedan law as administered in British India, 
to follow pretty closely in Mr. Ameer Ali’s footsteps in regard to this 
point ; and the result has been to satisfy me that he is right and that 
their lordships of the Privy Council are for once wrong, except perhaps 
on the minor question of the antiquity of the present usage, which I 
suspect to be not more than nine or ten, instead of thirteen, centuries 
old. This doubt, as I shall show presently, is not altogether unim- 
portant from the statesman’s point of view, but it is entirely irrelevant 
to the soundness or unsoundness of British judicial decisions. For it 
has always been understood that it is no part of the duty of a British 
judge, under the enactments which require him to decide certain kinds 
of civil suits according to the law of the religion to which the parties 
belong, to go behind the text-books which are generally received as 
authoritative by the religionists in question at the present time. 
Inasmuch as the only motive of us Britons for paying any attention 
at all to the native laws is, not reverence for Mahomet or Manu, but 
regard for the wishes and expectations of living Mahommedans or 
Hindus, it would be out of place to set any opinion to which our 
critical studies may happen to have led us as to what was in the mind 
of the original lawgiver against those traditional interpretations 
which have moulded the living practice. So far, then, I agrée with 
the writer of ‘An Indian Retrospect’ that a wrong has been done, 
though unintentionally, and as the result of quite excusable ignorance. 
But when we come to the question of redress, we have first of all to 
ask, what is the actual damage? Is the wrong a substantial or a 
merely technical one? My view is that it is a case of the right thing 
being done in the wrong way and by the wrong authority ; and that 
the only remedy required is to have that right thing done over again 
by the proper authority, that is, by the Indian Legislature. Mr. 
Ameer Ali, on the contrary, considers that the wrong thing has been 
done in substance as well as in form ; he will have it that the power of 
entail is the very sheet-anchor of Mahommedan salvation, and calls 
for legislation to restore it, by reversing the judicial rulings that have 
dealt it so shrewd a blow. We are thus in agreement as to the need 
for legislation, though diametrically opposed as to the kind of legisla- 
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tion needed, and the controversy is transferred from the field of law 
to that of public policy. 

In truth, the whole question of administering Mahommedan law in 
British India is purely one of public policy. The Government is 
absolutely unhampered by anything in the nature of a pledge on the 
subject. The extent of recognition accorded to that law has in fact 
varied very greatly at different periods, and even from province to 
province during the same period. The guiding maxim of our best 
Anglo-Indian legislators has always been ‘ uniformity where we can 
have it, diversity where we must have it,’ and the limits of unavoidable 
diversity naturally tend to contract as the interchange of ideas among 
Hindus, Mahommedans and Christians becomes more active, and a 
common education is more widely diffused. It is only natural that 
the last stronghold of legal diversity should be the family, both because 
it is in that sphere that diversity of religion makes itself most keenly 
felt, and because the public inconvenience of diversity is at its minimum 
when it relates only to such matters as marriage and inheritance 
among people who seldom want to marry outside their own communion. 
But it is otherwise when the law of the family claims to subject to 
the caprice of testators the fate of countless unborn generations, and 
when it aims at keeping great masses of unearned wealth in the 
hands of people who, from the very fact of its being unearned, are 
less likely than others to make a good use of it. Public policy must 
surely have something to say to laws of this sort, nor does our learned 
friend deny that it has. On the contrary, he has the boldness to 
maintain that public policy is on his side—on the side of the Dead 
Hand. 

His argument, be it observed, covers not only this subject of wak/, 
but the general policy of restricting freedom of contract and the 
alienability of land. Thus the recent Punjab Land Alienation Act 
receives his hearty benediction, and it is in that connection that his 
general train of thought is most clearly indicated. I quote from p.610 :— 


For an alien Government, like the British, the existence of a stable proper- 
tied class whose interests are bound up with its durability and permanence is 
of vital importance. The necessity, therefore, of taking legislative measures 
for the protection of such a class from the inroads of usurers and money- 
lenders seems obvious... Under the existing system there is no stability 
whatever. Families rise to affluence in one generation, in the next they are 
paupers. In one district alone, in the course of forty years, four families have 
followed each other in rapid succession in the possession of the same estate. 
And this is not confined to Bengal. The same process of continuous destruc- 
tion goes on wherever there is no restriction on the alienability of land. 


Why should the substitution of presumably more efficient for less 
efficient landowners be described as a process of destruction? It is 
the process going on more or less rapidly in all the progressive nations 
of the world, and is either the cause or the effect of their vigour and 
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vitality. In the next paragraph he seems, strangely enough for a 
writer so well acquainted with Europe, to imagine it to be one of the 
peculiar conditions of India that in that country ‘ neither education 
nor intelligence is by any means uniform; the ignorant peasant is 
hardly able to cope on equal terms with the astute bunniah, or the 
ill-informed zemindar with the clever mahajun’ ; as though Bentham 
had written his immortal ‘ Defence of Usury’ for a society in which 
there were no ignorant peasants, no foolish scions of nobility, no astute 
money-lenders and attorneys; or as though the English rule against 
perpetuities had been inspired by some theory of the equal business 
capacity of all Englishmen—English Jews included ! 

He does not, however, rest his case entirely on the peculiarity of 
Indian conditions; for in the next sentence he assures us that un- 
restricted freedom of contract has not been found successful even in 
England. No one knows better than this distinguished lawyer that 
absolute freedom of contract, in the sense of literally enforcing by legal 
process any sort of bargain that individuals may have been foolish or 
wicked enough to make—Shylock’s pound of flesh, for instance—has 
never been a principle of English law. If the freedom which he 
supposes to have been tried and to have failed in this country is the 
sort of freedom that Parliament has in recent years been urged to 
restrict by its Factory Acts, its Agricultural Holdings Acts, and its 
Money-lending Acts, then I must be allowed to point out that such 
legislation, whether wise or unwise (and I myself suspect a good 
deal of it to be unwise) stands on a totally different footing from 
perpetual, non-barrable entails, and that no responsible statesman 
would dream of proposing a return to the latter, while most Liberals 
would like to get rid of such remains of the settlement system as 
still exist. 

It is one thing to discountenance, or even to prohibit, labour 
agreements which are thought to be incompatible with the health and 
efficiency of the labourer; it is quite another thing to say that the 
man who cannot or will not turn his land to profitable use shall be 
prevented by law from selling it to some one who can and will; and it 
is yet another, and a still more indefensible, thing to say that such 
transfers shall be permitted or forbidden, not on any broad principle 
of public policy, but according to the fancy that happened to possess 
the brain of some long-deceased ancestor. 

Parliament may or may not have been well advised in empowering 
our Courts to go into the question whether the interest charged by 
a money-lender is excessive ; but, at all events, the spirit of such an 
enactment has nothing in common with the deliberate fostering of 
a privileged class of irresponsible rich, which would be the effect of 
restoring the English law of entail to what it was under the statute 
De Donis before Taltarwm’s case, and which would also be the effect, 
on Mr. Ameer Ali’s own showing, of confirming by legislation his 
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interpretation of the Mahommedan law of wakf. What other con- 
clusions are we to draw from the following passage (p. 618) ? 


Under the law prevailing among the Mahommedans, the property of a 
deceased person is liable to be divided among a numerous body of heirs. An 
unqualified application of this rule would mean the absolute pauperisation, 
within a short space of time, of Mahommedan families, and prove utterly 
subversive of national and individual well-being. No permanent benefaction, 
nor the continued existence of family influence or prestige, without which pro- 
gress is out of question, would be possible. 


In other words, so low is the opinion entertained by this ardent 
champion of Islam of his coreligionists’ intelligence, thrift, and 
capacity for self-help, that he considers unearned, passively inherited 
wealth the only alternative to pauperisation! In reality the tendency 
of Islamic law (apart from wak/) to produce minute subdivision of 
family property is only a little more pronounced than that of French 
law, which is not generally considered to have subverted national 
and individual well-being. On the other hand, somebody must 
inevitably be pauperised when land, the ultimately indispensable 
subject-matter of all productive industry, is retained by force of law 
in lazy and incompetent hands. 

The social conditions which render primogeniture and perpetual 
entails natural and, in a sense, desirable, are well known to all students 
of legal history. They may well have been present in Central Asia 
at the time when the law of wakf was taking shape ; they were cer- 
tainly present during the decadence of the Mogul Empire and the early 
days of British rule ; but they are no more prevalent in modern British 
India (as distinguished from the Native States) than in modern England. 
The feudal baron has his place and his use when personal attachments 
are the only social ligaments of any force, and the sense of civic duty 
is non-existent. The aggrandisement of families then means, not the 
accumulation of private wealth and the aggravation of social in- 
equalities, but the enlargement of comparatively well-protected 
oases in a desert of anarchy. The chief is not so much concerned 
about his rent-roll as about the number, the valour, and the fidelity 
of his retainers ; and what he aims at securing for his descendants is 
not a monopoly of the land considered as an instrument of production, 
but a claim to the quasi-political allegiance of the dwellers thereon. 
Under the Pax (and Tax) Britannica, the needed protection is afforded, 
and payment for the same is exacted, by a regular » »vernment operating 
through its own salaried agents ; consequently the possession of land 
has no longer a political, but a purely economic significance, and the 
main problem for the law-makers is to encourage the occupation of 
land by those most capable of increasing its productiveness, and 
who can therefore afford to pay the highest ground-rent to the State 
as supreme landlord, and thus to provide in the least burdensome 
manner for the necessary expenses of civilised government. It will 
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hardly be maintained that descent from the original acquirer affords 
@ guarantee of industrial efficiency at all comparable to the test of the 
open market. Nothing could be more disastrous for the prestige 
of the British Government than to have it popularly supposed that 
its interests are bound up with those of a ‘ propertied class ’ so ‘ stable ’ 
as to be pestiferously stagnant, owing to our artificial damming up 
of the invigorating current of industrial competition. 

If it is argued that the mischief of the Dead Hand is as great in 
those public charities which the English and Indian laws protect 
as in those private perpetuities which they forbid, I am not greatly 
concerned to dispute the assertion. I suspect indeed that the vast 
amount of potential wealth locked up in ill-planned and ill-adminis- 
tered religious endowments, both Mussulman and Hindu, is a powerful 
contributory cause of that poverty of India which we all deplore. 
But that is an evil for which, in the present state of English and Indian 
opinion, there appears to be noremedy. For an alien Government, 
pledged to the strictest religious neutrality, and accustomed in its 
own country to the extremest caution and conservatism in such 
matters, to set about remodelling the trusts of temples and mosques, 
of dharmsalas and khankahs and imambaras, in accordance with its 
own notions of public utility, is, of course, out of the question. If 
we are ever to modify native prejudices in such subjects, the beginning 
will have to be made at home. That there is a similar sentiment in 
favour of private entails we have no evidence beyond our learned 
friend’s assertion. That in his practice at the Indian Bar he may 
have found a strong feeling on the subject among his rich Mahommedan 
clients we can easily believe. The family solicitors of large English 
landowners would very likely tell the same tale. Had the decision 
rested with them there would have been no Taltarum’s case under 
Edward the Fourth, no Act for the abolition of fines and recoveries 
under William the Fourth, and certainly no such death duties as 
Sir William Harcourt gave us in 1894. But we are not accustomed 
to look to that class for the main current of public opinion concerning 
our land laws, nor would it be safe to assume that the same class 
reflects the prevailing opinion of Indian Moslems. Presumably there 
are, in that as in other communities, younger sons to whom the 
Koranic rule of equal division would be more agreeable than primo- 
geniture, landowners who for good as well as bad reasons would like 
to sell their estates, landless capitalists who would like to buy them, 
and creditors who prefer a good mortgage to any other security. 
It has moreover to be explained why the more numerous, and on 
the whole more prosperous, Hindu community finds no fault with 
judicial decisions identical in effect with those of which Mr. Ameer 
Ali complains. It involves no disrespect to him to decline to accept 
his ipse dizit as to the sentiments of sixty millions of his co-religionists. 
Mahommedans are notoriously divided upon general Indian politics, 
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some siding with the National Congress party and others against it. 
They are no less sharply divided on questions of social reform, and 
he would be the first to admit that those who share his advanced 
views on such subjects as polygamy and divorce have not as yet 
much to show in the way of numbers, however strong they may be 
in talent and character. It is therefore too much to ask of us that 
we should believe, on his sole authority, that Mahommedan opinion 
is unanimous in favour of the rule of the Dead Hand. 

Nor is it by any means safe to infer such unanimity from the mere 
fact of the usage in question being supported by their Sacred Law 
according to the received methods of interpretation. If we did, we 
should have also to picture them as pining for the restoration of that 
criminal law which we once adopted but have long ago abolished : 
the impalement of rebels, the stoning of adulterers and adulteresses, 
the discretionary retaliation in murder cases, the acquittal of the 
murderer who kills A by mistake when he meant to kill B, the bastinado 
for moderate as well as immoderate wine-drinkers, &c. Again, the 
current interpretation of the Sacred Law is still more unquestionably 
in favour of the legality of polygamy than of family wak/s, yet 
Mr. Ameer Ali would fain persuade us that quite an appreciable 
number of his fellow-Moslems agree in condemning it. 

The only safe plan, if a Government really wants to know the 
wishes of any section of its subjects, is to ask them. A Government 
which could spend a lakh or so of the unfortunate taxpayers’ rupees 
in anthropological and anthropometric research, taking measure- 
ments of the facial angles of some 6,000 natives in order to arrive at 
such profound truths as that ‘in Eastern India a man’s social status 
is in inverse ratio to the width of his nose,’’ might surely afford a 
Commission of Inquiry on so vital a matter as the actual state of 
native opinion concerning what we take credit for administering 
to them as native law. 

The question that really wants answering, not by conjecture but 
by properly sifted evidence, may be stated as follows : such-and-such 
being the rules on a given topic which an enlightened Government 
would embody in a general code for India, were it free to follow the 
dictates of its own reason and conscience, what modifications thereof 
are rendered necessary, for this or that particular section of the popula- 
tion, by an adverse sentiment so strong that it would be impolitic to 
over-ride it ? 

The Punjab Alienation Bill purported to be based on such a Com- 
mission, which went from village to village in the selected districts, 
encouraging the villagers on the one hand and the money-lenders 
on the other to express their views freely on the points at issue. The 
precedent is so far to be commended, whatever we may think of the 


1 See Tribes and Castes of Bengal, compiled by Mr. H. H. Risley, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and published in 1891 by the Government of India. 
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use made of the information so obtained. But of course the inquiry 
needed for our purpose would be vastly more extended and 
systematic. 

In inquiries like these, conducted with a view to legislation, the 
Islamic law-sources will be approached in a different spirit from that 
imposed on the High Court judges and the Privy Council. The 
question whether a given doctrine is actually part of the original 
revelation of Mahomet or a comparatively modern accretion, which 
in forensic argument is rightly brushed aside as irrelevant, will be 
differently regarded when a body of believers is called upon to decide 
by their votes whether it is so certainly a divine command that no 
considerations of human policy can be weighed in the balance against 
it. Thus the antiquarian arguments of learned Hindus in favour 
of widow-marriage, going behind the current text-books, behind 
even the Shastras, and right back to the Vedas, could not properly 
have been listened to by any judge administering Hindu law, but had 
quite an appreciable influence in the way of mitigating popular oppo- 
sition to the abrogation of the restrictive rule by an alien legislature. 
And similarly, if it could be demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
scholarly Mahommedans, as I suspect that it could, that the con- 
temporary followers of Mahomet were about the most unlikely people 
in the world to have troubled him with questions concerning the 
legality of entails, this would in no small degree help to clear the way 
for the unbiassed consideration of the economic evils connected with 
the traditional practice.” 

Such study as I have given to Indian affairs during the last quarter 
of a century has impressed upon me strongly two convictions. One 
is that the time is more than ripe for a thorough legislative overhauling 
of those anomalous portions of our Indian Corpus Juris which are 
sometimes conveniently described as Anglo-Hindu and Anglo-Mahom- 
medan Law. The other is that such a task can only be successfully 


? Since the above was in type I have come across an extract from Khalis Eshref’s 
commentary on the Ottoman Land Code, as translated in Ongley’s Vag Land Laws, 
p. 2, which seems to indicate the very period and occasion of the commencement of 
the usage in question. 

‘ Before the foundation of the Ottoman Empire in the seventh century after the 
Hejra there were comparatively few Vaqfs in Moslem territory, so that before the 
eighth century in the books of the Sacred Law there were no details about Vaqfs, and 
in some of them there was not even any discussion about Vaqfs. The great increase 
of Vaqfs arose from the Sultans of the Ottoman Empire, who were above the sove- 
reigns of former Moslem States, and especially in wishing to make pious and charitable 
establishments, having made innumerable lands Vaqf for their maintenance, and also 
by reason of the Viziers and other great persons of the State, with the good intention 
of gaining God’s approval, following the example of the Sultans. But a considerable 
number of existing Vaq fs were made with a view to personal benefit, such as, to 
provide a source of income for children and successors not liable to be confiscated, on 
account of the punishment of confiscation of property being in force in the early times 
of the Empire, and these being added to the Vaq fs made from pious intentions, the 
number of Vaqfs in the Empire reached the existing extent.’ 
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carried out in the spirit of Home Rule, in close co-operation with 
trusted representatives of all sections of the communities concerned. 
I have little expectation of seeing anything of the kind attempted 
until our political relations with India have been radically altered. 
But in the meantime vis inertia may have its use in blocking retro- 
gression as well as progress, and as against such retrograde legisla- 
tion as that proposed in ‘ An Indian Retrospect’ the old Conservative 
motto, Stare decisis, is good enough for me. 
Roxtanp K. Wison. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF KESA GOZEN 


THE beautiful tragedy of Kesa Gozen has been familiar to me since 
the days of my early youth, when hand in hand I walked the school 
garden with Fumiko, my friend, and listened with the ardour of a 
romance-loving nature to the many stories of old Japan, and more 
especially of its heroines of antiquity, with which she loved to make 
me familiar. 

Fumiko was the daughter of a naval officer, well versed in the 
literature of her own land, and a good English scholar. I had only 
just come to Japan, an Anglo-Japanese girl who had been brought 
up in England, knowing nothing of my fatherland. ‘ Friendships are 
discovered, not made,’ says a philosopher, and in our casé this was 
true. In her delightful and sympathetic companionship I began to 
forget the heart-aching homesickness for my motherland, and to 
learn to accustom myself to the strange country to which fate and 
my father had brought me. There is nothing more pitiful than the 
abysmal loneliness and utter hopelessness of the young, cut off 
from those they love, and planted in antipodal surroundings; they 
have no experience to tell them that misery, like joy, is but a condition 
of time, and that both pass and alternate. Who can say what drew 
us together? Yet never was I happier than when she put her hand 
into mine and made me her confidante, and great was my sorrow 
when she married and left me to pace the garden alone and to the 
memory of all the stories she had told me. To her I owe my awaken- 
ing to the beauty of Japanese romance and the love of those old 
tragedies. 

Many years have passed since then, but the other day, when 
I was told that Danjiro was acting the drama of Kesa Gozen at the 
Kabukiza Theatre, my mind flashed back to those convent-like days 
when Fumiko and I 


Leaned all the wistful limit of the world, 
Dreamed of the glow and glory of the distance, 


and stirred to life stories of love and duty, old as the dawn which 
first broke upon the island empire, yet ever new and living while 
hearts throb to the music of the ideal. 
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But I am long in coming to the story of Kesa Gozen. This beauti- 
ful and touching story of the Japanese ideal of woman’s character 
is told in the drama called Nachi-no-Taki Chikai no Mongaku, ‘ The 
Priest Mongaku at the Waterfall of Nachi’ (it is characteristic of the 
Japanese that they have ignored the heroine in the title of the drama), 
which was acted by Danjiro Ichikawa, the star of the Japanese stage, 
at the Kabukiza Theatre during the month of October 1902. 
The heights of romance and tragedy are scaled, and the pathos of a 
woman’s unflinching and voluntary sacrifice of life rends the heart. 
The heroine is not a Francesca da Rimini, caught up by the whirlwind 
of passion and blown whithersoever it listeth, but a woman who finds 
herself confronted by a vehement and determined passion out of the 
toils of which she sees no escape, and so, in the prime of youth and 
beauty, to save her husband’s name, her mother’s life, and her own 
virtue, she calmly arranges by stratagem to die by the hand of her 
impetuous and would-be lover. 

These tragic events took place in the year 1160, and a full account 
of them may be found in the Gempei Seisuiki, a record of the rise 
and fall of the two great rival clans, the Taira and the Minamoto, 
whose struggles for supremacy disturbed Japan for many years, and 
find a parallel in the conflicts of the White and Red Roses in England. 

What is known historically of the story is this. Kesa, the heroine, 
was the only child of a widowed mother called Koromogawa, after 
the place of her residence during her married life. The word ‘ Koromo’ 
means the vestments of a priest, and her daughter was consequently 
called ‘ Kesa,’ which means the ‘stole,’ her real name being Atoma. 
Both her father and grandfather were knights. The mother and 
daughter led a secluded life, always bordering on poverty, and some- 
times menaced by actual want. 

Koromogawa took charge of an orphaned nephew, a boy, a few 
years older than Kesa, and the two young cousins grew up together, 
with the old-fashioned result that the lad fell in love with the lass. 
At the age of sixteen, Yendo Morito, called away probably on business 
connected with his clan, had to leave Kesa, just then budding into 
exquisite beauty. Before leaving he entreated his aunt to promise 
him Kesa in marriage. Koromogawa complied. Yendo did not 
return for five years, and in the meantime Watanabe Wataru, a 
wealthy and handsome young warrior, proposed for the hand of Kesa. 
The mother, probably in consideration of the advantages of the match 
from a worldly point of view, neglected her promise to Yendo, and 
married Kesa to Wataru, who also was the girl’s cousin. After they 
have been married two years Yendo Morito returns and sees his lovely 
young cousin by accident. His boy’s love, cherished fondly during 
long years of absence, flames into a man’s overmastering passion at 
sight of her. He learns, to his despair, that she is married to another, 
and in his wrath determines to kill his aunt who, by her faithless- 
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ness to her promise, has made his life a misery. He rushes out and, 
entering his aunt’s house, draws his sword upon her. She, to gain time, 
promises that he shall see Kesa ere long. Yendo, fain to be content 
with the hope of seeing Kesa, retires, and Koromogawa summons her 
daughter. 

When Kesa arrives she finds that her mother has made all arrange- 
ments to kill herself, and on learning the circumstances, she under- 
takes to see her cousin, and quiets her distressed parent. Then 
she interviews Morito, and tells him that she has always loved him, 
but before she can be his he must first put her husband out of the 
way. To this he willingly consents. She bids him come that night 
to the house, where she will make her husband wash his hair and 
drink wine so that he may sleep soundly. Yendo is to steal in at 
midnight and, by feeling for the damp hair, find and slay his rival. 
Kesa returns home, washes her own hair, and sleeps in the room she 
has pointed out to Yendo, having carefully put her husband to sleep 
in an inner room. 

This is an interesting psychological point, and is perhaps obscure 
to the Western reader. The ethical training of a Japanese woman 
teaches her that in any great crisis she is the one to be sacrificed. 
Kesa, rather than be the cause of a quarrel which would involve her 
husband and her mother in a blood feud with Yendo, puts herself 
out of the way, and by doing so not only saves the lives of all con- 
cerned, but preaches a silent and moving sermon to her kinsman, 
whose ungoverned conduct is contrary to the teaching of all Japanese 
moralists. 

The mad and reckless lover comes, but when he thinks to gaze 
with triumph on the severed head of his hated rival, he is stricken 
with horror to find that he has murdered the woman he loved so 
passionately. He confesses his crime to the husband, and they both 
become monks. Years after, from the obscurity of the monastery, 
there rises into the prominence of political life a monk called Mongaku, 
who is the friend and councillor of the great Shogun, Yoritomo, 
the head of the Minamoto clan. Mongaku the monk is the knight 
Yendo Morito. 

It is the opinion of some that Kesa really loved Yendo,' but her 
filial obedience obliged her to marry the man whom her mother chose 
for her. Then, when she found how great her cousin’s love for her 
was, knowing that in her heart she returned his love, and knowing 
too that she could not be his without sin, she went gladly to her 
death, rejoicing perhaps that it was by the sword of her beloved she 
should perish. 

This version is the more beautiful and tragic, for we have a woman 
triumphant in the face of the strongest temptation that can ever 


' This is the interpretation that the writer and her friend put upon the heroine’s 
conduct. 
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beat against a human heart. The invincible yearning of the flesh 
must have been there, but the soul battled bravely and won. The 
power of beauty, the joy of conquest in love, these are hers; but 
Kesa, remaining faithful to duty, by her death places the honour of 
the family beyond all danger of blemish through her. 

The present drama does not recognise this latter version, but 
is founded on the former. The tragedy is epic from beginning to end, 
and ‘ is lifted from the outset into the high region of things predestined.’ 
Fate, like some dread spider, weaves her fatal web of love and doom, 
and Kesa is caught in the meshes. The grand simplicity of the play 
and the purity of purpose of the heroine recall the Greek drama. 
Kesa allows herself no dalliance with admiration; vanity lures her 
not from the narrow path of right. She sees that nothing will swerve 
Yendo from his irresistible passion, and she resolves to die. ‘Fear 
in the face of danger dies,’ and having quickly made up her mind 
she never vacillates or looks back, but moves forward with the dignity 
of sublime reserve to her self-calculated and self-imposed death. 


Act I.—The play begins with a scene in the open air. A new 
bridge has been built near the town of Osaka, which can be seen, 
with the hills and pine-trees, in the distance. Numbers of Buddhist 
priests appear in gorgeous robes, and offer prayers for the safety of 
the new bridge. 

Some village officials, a retainer of Yendo Morito who is super- 
intendent of the works, and Watanabe Kaoru, a brother-in-law to 
Kesa the heroine, appear, and the young knight tells those present 
that he has accompanied his brother’s wife Kesa, who comes to see the 
opening of the new bridge. 

In a few minutes Kesa, the picture of youth and grace, in lovely 
crépe robes, her face hidden by a gossamer gown held over her head 
with both hands (an ancient custom resembling the Turkish yashmak), 
comes fluttering over the bridge like some radiant moth, followed 
by two attendants, Tamakoto and Otose. Before saluting her 
brother-in-law Kaoru, she removes the gauze veil and reveals to all 
a face of surpassing ioveliness—gracefully oval in shape, a complexion 
white as the lily, lips crimson as the bud of the peach blossom, and 
long almond eyes, surmounted by eyebrows like the crescent of the 
new moon. She speaks to her brother-in-law, who tells her that 
he is going to see her cousin, Yendo Morito, the superintendent of 
the new bridge. Kesa then prepares to retire, and, donning the 
gauze-robe yashmak, her attendants helping, she turns to go home. 
As she moves away, Yendo Morito on horseback crosses the bridge, 
and, catching sight of the beautiful woman, watches her disappear 
into the distance. The priests and officials bow in polite salutation, 
but he is oblivious to everything near him, for his gaze is riveted 
on the retreating figure of Kesa, He thrills with rapturous emotion 


; 
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at the sight, and happy memories of their childhood and early youth 
rash over him. 

The tragedy begins here. Yendo Morito, after several years’ 
absence, sees his cousin for the first time, and, shaken with a 
mighty love, he learns that she, who was promised to him in his 
boyhood, is already the wife of another—of his kinsman, Watanabe 
Wataru. 

Act II.—The curtain is pulled aside upon the maternal home 
of Kesa, a small thatched cottage in the country near Kyoto. The 
whole aspect of the little home denotes genteel poverty, tranquil 
retirement, and spotless cleanliness. The two ladies who accom- 
panied Kesa in the first Act, Tamakoto and Otose, are discovered in 
the little sitting-room discoursing. Koromogawa, an old lady with 
flowing grey hair, comes out from an inner room and receives her 
two visitors, and in the course of conversation they ask her to tell 
them the reason why she has lived so long in such a remote place as 
the province of Mutsu. In compliance with their request, Koromo- 
gawa says : 

‘I am the daughter of a knight who held the province in tenure 
for his services to his feudal lord. My husband was a retainer of the 
Governor of Mutsu, and so when we were married we went and lived 
at Koromogawa. My daughter Kesa was born to me there, and 
soon after my husband died, and I went back with my child to my old 
home, and have since lived a quiet and humble life. On my return 
people here called me after the place, Koromogawa, where my married 
life had been spent, and my daughter was called Kesa, though her 
real name is Atoma. She grew up here and married Watanabe 
Wataru.” 

At this point an official, named Gorokuro, who seems to be on 
intimate terms with the old lady, comes in and sits by the charcoal 
hearth and makes a cup of tea for everyone present. The hearth is 
square, sunk in the floor, and the kettle hangs, gipsy fashion, over 
the fire, as is the way in the houses of the poorer classes. While 
serving tea Gorokuro complains of the behaviour of Yendo Morito 
during the building of the bridge. This young and impetuous knight 
treated the workmen in such a rigorous manner that insubordination 
resulted, and he, Gorokuro, had great trouble in controlling them. 
This incident gives the key to the young knight’s character. Koromo- 
gawa apologises to Gorokuro for the trouble her nephew Yendo has 
given him. 

While this conversation proceeds, Kesa, accompanied by one of 
her husband’s retainers, Kisoda by name, arrives. Having dropped 
her sandals on the stepping-stone to the verandah, she removes her 
veiling robe, enters the house, greets the old lady with low bows, and 
says that she has come to inquire after her mother on her way home 
from visiting a temple with her husband. In a little while the two 
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ladies, Tamakoto and Otose, take their leave, and Kesa and her 
mother retire to an inner room. 

Yendo Morito is now seen approaching the house along the ‘ hana- 
michi,’ and announces himself at the gate. Koromogawa, in answer 
to the call, comes out to receive him, and asks his business. He 
replies that his business is private, and that he must speak with 
her in secret. Koromogawa then ushers her nephew into a back 
room, and the passing of the daylight is marked by the lighting of 
a candle. As he enters the house he starts at the sight of a woman’s 
sandals on the steps, and evidently guesses that Kesa is near at hand. 
Little dreaming of the storm that is brewing, the old lady asks her 
nephew to be seated. He ominously remains standing, with his hand 
upon his sword. Suddenly the young knight’s eyes flash, he snatches 
the sword from its sheath and, seizing his astonished aunt, his pent-up 
sense of injury and the misery of his thwarted hopes find vent in 
these words : 

‘Prepare to die at once! You are my enemy, and I am of the 
Watanabe clan who never allow their enemies to live, even for a day !’ 

* What wrong have I done you that you should wish to kill me ?’ 
exclaims the terrified woman. 

‘Five years ago, before I went ‘away, you promised to give me 
Kesa in marriage. I come back, and at the opening of the Watanabe 
bridge I see her, but only as the wife of another. I have always 
loved Kesa, and now I am bitterly disappointed and sick—sick with 
disappointment and despair. It is true, no correspondence has passed 
between us, but that has nothing to do with your promise. Ever since 
I last saw Kesa I have been ill, and I cannot live without her. This 
is all your fault. You are my enemy, and you shall die!’ 

‘Wait a moment!’ shrieks the terrified mother. ‘I did not 
mean to break my promise, but Wataru compelled me to give her to 
him. If you really love her still, I will get her back somehow or 
other! Only calm yourself, and listen to reason !’ 

But the young knight is reckless to madness; the old woman’s 
pleading is lost upon him, and, perhaps guessing that Kesa is in the 
next room, he determines to appeal to her filial piety so as to make 
her appear. He raises his sword and seizes his aunt again, but he 
has no time to strike: the sliding of a screen, the rustle of a woman’s 
silken garments, and between Yendo and the victim of his vengeance 
there darts the lovely Kesa—his arm is stayed by her small hand, and a 
voice he has longed to hear says : 

‘Spare my poor old mother!’ 

Her mother throws herself between Kesa and Yendo, crying : 

‘I am ready to die! You must not sacrifice your virtue to save 
me!’ 

Kesa again intervenes between her lover and her mother; again 
the mother throws herself between them ; but at last Kesa persuades 
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the old woman to retire and to leave all to her discretion. Koromo- 
gawa then goes into the next room. The knight fixes his gaze upon 
his beautiful cousin, and the resolve to possess her strengthens within 
his storm-tossed soul. She belongs to him by prior right. He had 
asked for her, and she had been promised to him before Wataru 
thought of her; what right had her mother to give her away from 
him? Anger sweeps away all remembrance of the past and of what he 
owes his aunt. Jealousy and desire, and hatred of the one who he 
thinks has wronged him, alone remain. In vain Kesa gently pleads 
and expostulates. As if impatient of the delay of his vengeance, 
Yendo once more seizes his sword and rushes towards the inner room. 
Then Kesa wheels round upon him, and with her cheek close to his, 
her crape draperies touching him and her hand upon his arm, she 
whispers in his ear : 

‘I have always loved you, Yendo. If you really love me as you 
say, you must first put my husband out of the way, and I am yours.’ 

“How can I kill him ?’ whispers the determined man. 

“Come to-morrow night and steal into the bedroom of my husband. 
I shall make him drunk with wine. You can identify him by touching 
his hair, for I shall induce him to wash it before retiring, and you will 
find the locks wet.’ 

As Kesa whispers her plan, the tense figure of the desperate knight 
relaxes from its stern purpose of murder. Thrilling with hope and 
passion, he turns to her, and in her attitude of abandonment he 
sees the vision of their united happiness. Little does his wild and 
lawless nature dream of the escape which the noble woman will force 
out’ of the toils fast closing round her. The picture as the two stand 
together is intensely dramatic, and thrills with the portent of a mighty 
crisis. 

Act III. opens upon the fine residence of Watanabe Wataru, the 
husband of Kesa. The gleaming cream wood of the verandah and 
the posts, the fineness of the matting, the dainty white and gold 
of the walls and screens are all part of the exquisite refinements of a 
wealthy Japanese home. Kesa and her husband are discovered sitting 
side by side in a room opening on the garden. A large slab of granite 
forms the stepping-stone from the verandah, and a line of irregular 
slabs makes a pathway to the bamboo gate which shuts off the outer 
garden. The whole arrangement and the atmosphere are realistic 
of a Japanese home. 

The young couple, both magnificently robed, have only just retired 
to their sitting-room, for they have been entertaining guests at a ban- 
quet. The only furniture in the room is a sword-stand on which the 
knight places his long weapon, the insignia of samurai honour. Before 
them is a small low table (sambo) of white wood, on which stands a 
white wine-jar and her husband’s drinking-cup. Kesa dismisses the 
two servants in attendance, and then proceeds to pour out some 
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wine for her husband. Wataru little dreams that it’is the last cup his 
wife will ever drink with him, though to her, knowing her premeditated 
and self-arranged doom, the little ceremony has not only a sacrificial 
symbolism, but the appalling pathos and pitilessness of a last love 
rite. 

Wataru drains the wine-cup and, handing it to Kesa, pours the 
wine out for her. Kesa drinks, and then, overcome at last by a sadness 
which her husband does not understand, she turns away and weeps. 
She explains that her tears spring from the thought of the unchange- 
able love between husband and wife, which would last even after 
death. He replies that the knowledge of their mutual faithfulness 
should be a joy, and not a grief. While thus conversing in the hush 
of night, the deep mellow tone of a temple bell announces the hour 
of midnight. Kesa persuades her husband to retire to her own bed- 
room this night. On her knees she pushes aside the screens leading 
to an inner room, and as he passes in she bows with her head to the 
floor, and then closes them after him. Never will she see her husband 
again, yet her self-control is so great that she gives no sign of the 
emotion which must have surged over her at that moment. She 
knows that it is an eternal farewell, yet she allows Wataru to pass 
from her sight with only the usual greeting. 

For a little time she stands like one dazed ; then, recollecting her- 
self, she disappears for a few minutes and returns along the verandah. 
Now, for the first time, those that do not know the story divine the 
tragic end. Her long black hair streams, wet and heavy, over her 
shoulders, and she feels it as she moves along to make sure that it is 
quite wet. On her arm she carries one of her husband’s ‘ kimono’ 
and his ceremonial cap, all necessary for the deception of Yendo. Her 
aspect expresses hopeless grief and resignation. Twice in her slow 
progress to the outer room she stops and weeps. She looks out upon 
the still garden, and the cool fragrant air of night must seem to mock 
her woe. At the second outburst of grief it seems for a moment as if 
her resolution had failed her. She lays her cheek, in a passion of 
yearning and tenderness, on the robe she carries, and her tears fall 
fast at the thought of her happy wedded life, so soon to be cut short 
by the lawless desire of another man. There will be no one to pray 
for her old mother when she dies—it should be a daughter’s duty to 
offer the daily incense to a mother’s departed spirit ; she can never 
know the pride of bearing a son to preserve the name of her husband’s 
family. Oh! the pity of it—the pity of it! These, and more than 
these, must have been her sad thoughts. That she was loth to leave 
the world we learn by the poem, written in these moments of anguish, 
which she left with her farewell letter to her mother. She raises her 
head at last, and comes forward. Her husband’s honour, her mother’s 
life, and her own purity are at stake ; the weakness of sorrow vanishes 
—there is no other way than this. Her beauty is the sin, for it has 
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roused Yendo’s passion: her beauty must pay the penalty—her life is 
the sacrifice. 

To-night—as she planned when she rushed in upon the tumultuous 
scene between her mother and Yendo—she will sleep in her husband’s 
room, and when Yendo her cousin comes, instead of killing her husband, 
his sword will cut off her own head. She lifts the bamboo curtain 
which hangs before the room at the end of the verandah, and 
passes to her doom. 

The stage is darkened and empty. An impressive interval of 
silence and inaction follows. The audience throbs with the sustained 
sense of impending catastrophe and fatality hanging over the house. 
The awful pregnancy of the situation is intensely realistic, and its 
contrasts are strikingly dramatic. In the inner room—his wife’s 
room—lies the husband, wrapt in peaceful sleep, pitifully unconscious 
of the tragedy which is being enacted within a few feet of him. In the 
outer room the young wife lies waiting in the lonely dark for the 
sword of her lover. Who can realise the tension of those last minutes, 
stretched to eternity by the agony of suspense ? If by any chance her 
plan fails, her husband or her cousin will be killed, or both. What if 
Wataru, roused by some slight noise, come out to find Yendo approach- 
ing the room where she has arranged to sleep ; what construction must 
he put upon these circumstances. And then, her senses sharpened 
by suffering and by the unutterable loneliness of the awful situation, 
she thinks that she catches the first faint sound of Yendo’s stealthy 
footsteps. She counts them as they draw near, and as the bamboo 
curtain is raised and the swish of the sword falls upon her in the dark, 
she smiles to think that thestruggle is over,and that she has triumphed, 
and thus she faces death with the magnificent courage with which 
she had planned it. 

Yendo Morito arrives. His long sleeves are looped back, ready 
for his dreadful work, and in his hand he carries a drawn sword. 
Swiftly and noiselessly he moves along the verandah ; pauses for a few 
moments outside the room where lies asleep, as he imagines, the only 
obstacle between him and the woman he loves—loves so passionately 
that he is willing to use the murder of his kinsman as a stepping-stone 
to reach her. He enters. 

The stage revolves. The courtyard of a temple is the next scene, 
surrounded by a wall with stone steps leading up to the outer court. 
The murderer is seen coming out upon the top of the steps into the 
moonlight: he carries something covered under his arm. Turning 
towards the flood of moonlight with a fierce and unholy joy at the 
thought of gazing on his rival’s head, he uncovers what he carries. 
To his unspeakable horror and amazement, the moonlight reveals 


- the head of Kesa—his love—not that of Wataru whom it was his 


purpose to kill. Unable to believe his eyes, he raises the head by the 
wet hair once more into the full light of the moon. There is no mis- 
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take. As the truth forces itself upon his unwilling mind, all his 
strength goes from him, and he falls upon the steps overcome with 
anguish and remorse. In that awful moment he sees the hideousness 
of his crime and the wickedness of his heart in its true light. The 
cloud of darkness, as the Japanese say, rolls back from his soul, and 
he is smitten to earth with the sense of his guilt and misery. 

The fourth scene of this Act represents the front gate of Wataru’s 
house. It is the morning following the last scene. Outside stand 
numerous tradesmen—the rice-man, the fishmonger, and some samurai 
—all unable to effect an entrance, for, though late in the morning, the 
house is still closed. After repeated knocking, Kisoda and Otose 
appear and tell them that, on account of an unfortunate event which 
has occurred in the house, they must be asked to withdraw for the day. 
The tradesmen then go grumbling away. 

The next scene represents the familiar chamber where Wataru 
and Kesa sat together the evening before. In the middle of the room 
lies an ominous pile of quilts covering the remains of Kesa. Before 
the corpse of his young wife sits the husband, the picture of mute 
and stoic grief. Opposite him is Koromogawa. Behind her again 
are Tamakoto and Otose. Wataru tells them that last night he 
slept in his wife’s room in compliance with her wish, while she retired 
to his room. That in the morning he found her killed and her head 
carried away, and that no clue or trace of the murderer can be dis- 
covered. He says he can hardly speak for grief at the loss of Kesa 
and the disgrace his knighthood has suffered. 

An attendant here rushes in and says that Yendo insists on seeing 
Wataru. Wataru sends a message to say that he cannot receive him 
now. The servant returns to say that Yendo is forcing his way into 
the house, and that it is impossible to check him. Yendo rushes in 
like a whirlwind and seats himself outside the room, on the verandah. 
He lays the head down before them all and confesses his crime, with 
all the circumstances relating to it. Then comes the most heart- 
rending part of the tragedy. The old mother tenderly unwraps the 
head and, folding it toher bosom, gives way toa loud and long paroxysm 
of grief. Wail after wail bursts from her. She rocks herself in wild 
abandonment to poignant sorrow. The samurai stoicism of the hus- 
band avails him not in this hour of bitter trial. He wipes his slow 
tears furtively away. Tamakoto brings out a letter of Kesa’s found 
in the room where she was killed. Yendo snatches up the letter, 
spreads it out before him, and reads it aloud. It is addressed to her 
mother, and may be rendered into English as follows : 


I have always heard [this is a humble form of expression which women are 
supposed to use—they must never assert a fact] that woman is a sinful 
creature [because of her beauty, which lures men to sin]. I fear that many 
people [meaning her mother, husband, and admirer] are in danger of their lives 
because of me. Mother, I know that you will sorrow much if I die, and I am 
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sorrowful thinking of the grief which I must cause you. I intend to expiate 
my sin [meaning the sin of being beautiful, which has caused Yendo to love 
her] by death. Weep not for me, and though it should be my place to pray 
for you, I beseech you to pray for the rest of my soul when I have departed on 
the journey of death. I can understand your sorrow, and this is the only 
anxiety I feel at this moment. 


Morito now presents his sword to Wataru, and requests him to 
take life for life, and to behead him in order to avenge his wife’s 
death. Wataru replies that he has no wish to kill him, since he has 
confessed and repented of his crime. ‘Let us forsake this worldly 
life and become followers of Buddha, and spend the rest of our lives in 
praying for Kesa.’ 

Then and there the two knights, first Wataru and then Yendo, 
take their swords and cut off their queues of hair. Tamakoto brings 
in a low table, and on this Koromogawa places the head of Kesa. A 
tray with an incense-burner is now placed before the ghastly presence. 
The stricken mother, having set the incense burning, takes her rosary 
and bows her head in prayer. Wataru now moves towards the extem- 
pore shrine, and prays with his face hidden. 

In the presence of transcendent virtue and sublimely unselfish 
heroism, the sinner is forgotten. The silent scene of woe and desola- 
tion is too much for the penitent Yendo; he rises, and with one last 


look he turns to go into his life-long expiation. Thus the stupendous 
tragedy, ‘ from the pitch of distraction and calamity, is brought beauti- 
fully, classically, to a quiet and reconciling close.’ 


Yet THEopoRA O7zAKI. 
Tokyo, Japan. 





LAFCADIO HEARN 


Already thinkers—summarising the experience of the two great colonising 
nations—thinkers not to be ignored, both French and English, have predicted 
that the earth will never be fully dominated by the races of the West, and that 
the future belongs to the Orient. Such, too, are the convictions of many who 
have learned by long sojourn in the East to see beneath the surface of that 
strange humanity, so utterly removed from us in thought, to comprehend the 
depth and force of its tides of life, to understand its immeasurable capacities of 
assimilation. . . . In the judgment of such observers nothing less than the 
extermination of a race comprising more than one-third of the world’s population 
could now assure us even of the future of our own civilisation. . . . We have 
exterminated feebler races by merely over-living them, by monopolising and 
absorbing, almost without conscious effort, everything necessary to their 
happiness, so may we ourselves be exterminated at last by races capable of 
under-living us, of monopolising all our necessities. Races more patient, more 
self-denying, more fertile, and much less expensive for Nature to support. 


THESE words—a quotation from Lafcadio Hearn’s now celebrated 
essay on Jiu-jitsu—were written at Tokyo, over a decade before his 
death in September last, written also before the Chinese-Japanese 
war. 

A few years later, when Port Arthur had been taken from Japan 
and given to Russia, an eminent statesman remarked on the other 
side of the world, with that prescience that distinguished him, in 
dealing with the affairs of foreign peoples, that they had deprived her 
of the fruits of her victory, but that the Japanese were possessed of 
remarkable patience and fortitude. They would need six, perhaps 
eight, years to prepare, then they would go to war with Russia, and 
retake Port Arthur. ‘When that is accomplished,’ he adds, ‘ half the 
East will be theirs to do what they like with.’ 

Then it was that he conceived the master-stroke of policy that 
fitly completed his illustrious career, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

Nowadays the daily Press and the libraries are flooded with 
more or less inaccurate accounts of Japan and her people. The Times 
military correspondent contributes to that paper an article which 
he calls ‘The Soul of a Nation.’ The article is extremely well written, 
and is now being sold in hundreds in pamphlet form ; but it shows 
the superficial way in which people stopping in the country for a few 

136 
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months judge her religion and psychology. It would be as accurate 
to declare that the religious thought of the England of our time had 
been shaped by the Puseyism of Oxford fifty years ago, as to declare 
that ‘ Bushido’ is the power that sways popular opinion in Japan. 
* Bushido ’ is but the code of honour of the ancient Bushi or Samurai, 
the aristocracy of Old Japan, numbering at the outside a million, 
whereas the Japanese nation numbers forty-five or forty-six millions 
strong. 

In his last book, Japan, an Interpretation, Lafcadio Hearn tells 
us most explicitly that, though the ancient Bushi or Samurai spirit 
still lives on in some of the more conservative portions of Japan, the 
laws framing its code have been obsolete for a generation, and, in his 
chapter headed ‘ The Religion of Loyalty,’ he affirms that the splendid 
courage and unconquered heroism of the Japanese are not the outcome 
of any ancient code of honour, but of the living, ever-powerful, ever- 
present influence of the supreme cult, Shintoism, or Ancestor Worship. 
In its hour of greatest danger, at the time of the Revolution, the 
national instinct, and the instinct of Japan’s rulers, turned back to 
the moral experience on which it could best rely, the experience 
embodied in the religion of the dead. 

This it is that animates these heroes who have appeared in the 
great drama now being enacted in the Far East—men whose 
patriotism and chivalry make us believe that youth still lingers 
in some corner of the heart of this ancient world—gallant-hearted 
gentlemen, who, when called upon to surrender their ships or die 
within the hour, have died to a man—heroes like Takeo Hirosé, who 
have walked calmly and unflinchingly to certain destruction, expect- 
ing no personal reward, looking upon death as naught, on their indi- 
vidual desires as of no account, when weighed in the balance against 
their duty to their dead ancestors, and to the influencing of other 
lives, yet unborn, that will come after them. 


From the thousands of young men now being summoned to the war, one 
hears no expression of hope [Hearn tells us] to return to their homes with 
glory, the common wish uttered is only to win remembrance at the Shokonsha 
—that Spirit-invoking Temple where the souls of all who die for the Emperor 
and the Fatherland are believed to gather. 


In his Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan he gives us the following 
account of the ancient Shinto faith : 


The best of our scholars have never been able to tell us what Shinto is. 
To some it appears to be merely Ancestor Worship, to others Ancestor Worship 
combined with Nature Worship, to others again it seems to be no religion at 
all; to the missionaries of the more ignorant class it is the worst form of 
heathenism. Doubtless the difficulty of explaining Shinto has been due simply 
to the fact that the synthetists have sought for the sources of it in books, in the 
Kojiki and the Nihongo which are its histories; in the Norito which are its 
prayers; in the commentaries of Motowori and Hirata, who were its greatest 
scholars. But the reality of Shinto lives not in books, nor in rites, nor in 
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commandments, but in the national heart, of which it is the highest emotional 
religious expression, immortal and ever young. Far underlying all the surface- 
crop of quaint superstition and artless myth and fantastic magic, there thrills 
a mighty spiritual force, the whole soul of a race, with its impulses and powers 
and intuitions. He who would know what Shinto is must learn to know that 
mysterious soul in which the sense of beauty and power of art, and the fire of 
heroism and magnetism of loyalty, and the emotion of faith, have become 
inherent, immanent, unconscious, instinctive. 

Trusting to know something of the Oriental soul in whose joyous love of 
nature and of life even the unlearned may discern a strange likeness to the soul 
of the old Greek race, I trust also that I may presume some day to speak of 
the great living power of that faith now called Shinto, but more anciently 
‘ Kami-no-michi’ or ‘ The Way of the Gods.’ 


In his essay entitled A/ter the War, he describes the return of the 
soldiers to Tokyo at the end of the Chinese-Japanese War, sunburnt 
and grim, the dark-blue winter uniforms frayed and torn, the shoes 
worn into shapelessness, the features showing neither joy nor pride, the 
quick-searching eyes hardly glancing at the welcoming flags. He 
turned and said to his Japanese servant, ‘ This evening they will be 
in Asaka and Nagoya. They will hear the bugles calling ; and they 
will think of comrades who never can return.’ 

The old man answered with simple earnestness: ‘Perhaps by 
Western people it is thought that the dead never can return. But 
we cannot so think. There are no Japanese dead who do not return. 
There are none who do not know the way. From China and from 
Chosen and out of the bitter sea all our dead have come back, all ! 
They are with us now. In every dusk they gather to hear the bugles 
that call them home, and they will hear them also in that day when 
the armies of the Son of Heaven shall be summoned against Russia.’ 

One might almost count on the fingers of two hands the English- 
men and Americans who have really taken up their abode amongst 
the Japanese, and penetrated behind the reserve which they show 
to foreigners of whatever nationality. Satow, Basil Chamberlain, 
Bertie Mitford, Percival Lowell, Wigmore, Simmons, and, above all, 
‘the one alien who is the true adopted child of the Japanese mysteries,’ 
Lafcadio Hearn. This arises partly from the incredible difficulties 
of the language and the intricacies of the people’s religion and mode 
of thought. Hearn himself declares that no book describing Japan 
historically, psychologically, and ethically can be written for at least 
another fifty years. So vast the subject that the united labour of 
a generation of scholars could not exhaust it, and so difficult the 
language that the number of scholars willing to devote their time 
to it must always be small. 

Could you learn all the words in a Japanese dictionary [he says) your 
acquisition would not help you in the least to make yourself understood in 
speech, unless you had learned also to think like a Japanese, that is to say, to 


think backwards, to think upside down and inside out, to think in directions 
totally foreign to Aryan habit. 
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He himself never acquired an exact knowledge of the language, 
and laments his ‘clumsy Japanese.’ But his position as professor 
of English at the Imperial College of Tokyo, and in earlier days as 
teacher at Izumo, enabled him, through his own tongue, to get behind 
the barrier of his pupils’ reserve, and he interprets for our benefit 
some of their ideas and moods. 

Not only this, but he was gifted with a power of writing English 
prose given to few—a prose instinct with sensation, colour, and 
melody. With surprising deftness he seized the character of the 
landscape, realising and conveying to our consciousness the warmth, 
the sunshine, and the sentiment of what he beheld. He visited 
portions of the interior of Japan that were considered inaccessible, 
prayed her prayers, understood with her understanding, felt with 
her heart. 

It is natural that a comparison should instinctively occur between 
the impressionist artist, who has given us pictures of Japanese scenery, 
Pierre Loti, and Lafcadio Hearn. They possess in common the power 
of delicate suggestion and magical vagueness, a single word, a line 
gives atmosphere and colour, while detail is blurred and effaced in 
the finished whole. It is in the deeper appreciation of the stronger, 
subtler inner-consciousness of Japan that Lafcadio Hearn infinitely 
surpasses the Frenchman ; the one deals with the picturesque externals 
of the surface of life, the other catches the spirit of the country, the 
essence of the soul of this ancient East. The dreams of the peasants 
in their straw rain-coats, the feelings of the young student just enter- 
ing upon his college career, of the Geisha who sacrifices all to her love, 
of the itinerant vendor of bamboo poles and baskets, of the blind 
shampooer blowing his melancholy whistle. He always manages, 
whether the subject be love or religion or politics, to open up hitherto 
undiscovered vistas, to give you the idea of vague possibilities. He 
of all others has interpreted the elusive quality of Oriental life through 
Western speech, giving at the same time a sense of restraint, of 
after-suggestion. There is a Japanese term ‘ Ittakiri,’ meaning ‘ all 
gone,’ or ‘entirely vanished,’ which is applied contemptuously to 
verse that tells all, and trusts nothing to the reader’s imagination. 
Their praise they reserve for compositions that leave in the mind 
the thrill of something unsaid. 

The term ‘Ittakiri’ might be applied to his description of the 
view from the summit of Fuji-No-Yama. No laboured description 
is attempted, but you realise the sun-washed spaces, you hear the 
pilgrims saluting the rising of their Deity with soft clapping of hands, 
the ‘ gnat of the soul of you’ flutters away into infinite space with his. 


But the view—for a hundred leagues!—with the light of the far, faint, 
dreamy world and the fairy vapours of morning, and the marvellous wreathing 
of clouds. . . . All this, and only this, consoles me for the labour and the pain 
. . . Other pilgrims, early climbers, poised upon the highest crag, with faces 
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turned to the tremendous East, are clapping their hands in Shinto prayer, 
saluting the day. . . . The immense poetry of the moment enters into me with 
a thrill. I know that the colossal vision before me has already become a 
memory ineffable—a memory of which no luminous detail can fade, till the 
hour when thought itself must fade, and the dust of these eyes be mingled with 
the dust of the myriad million eyes that also have looked, in ages forgotten 
before my birth, from the summit supreme of Fuji. 


In his Book of Pity and of Death, Loti has written nothing more 
poignantly and fantastically pathetic than A Street Singer. That 
only it were possible to give it in its entirety ! 


A woman carrying a samisen—came to my house to sing. She was ugly, 
and her natural ugliness had been increased by a cruel attack of smallpox. .. . 
She sat down on my doorstep, tuned her samisen, played a bar of accompaniment, 
a spe]l descended upon the people, and they stared at each other in smiling 
amazement. For out of those ugly, disfigured lips there gushed and rippled a 
miracle of a voice—young, deep, unutterably touching in its penetrating 
sweetness. ... She sang as only a peasant can sing—with vocal rhythms, 
learned perhaps, from the cicade, and the wild nightingales—and with fractions 
and semi-fractions and demi-semi-fractions of tones never written down in the 
musical language of the West. . . . I did not distinguish the words, but I felt 
the sorrow and the sweetness and the patience of the life of Japan pass with 
her voice into my heart. ... A tenderness invisible seemed to gather and 
quiver about us, and sensations of places, and of times forgotten came softly 
back mingled with feelings ghostlier—feelings not of any place or time in 
living memory. 

Then I saw that the singer was blind. 


I bought a copy of the ballad, which was about a recent double suicide: 
‘ The sorrowful ditty of Tamayoné and Takejiro—composed by Takenaka Yone 
of Number Fourteen of the Fourth Ward of Nippon-bashi in the South District 
of the City of Asaka.’ 


Then he gives a translation—a boy and a girl who commit suicide 
because she being a Geisha could not buy her liberty. 


In short, there was nothing at all remarkable in the verse, all the wonder 
of the performance had been in the voice of the woman. Long after the singer 
had gone that voice seemed still to stay, making within me a sense of sweetness 
and of sadness so strange that I could not but try to explain to myself the 
secret of those magical tones. 

And I thought that which is hereafter set down: 

All song, all melody, all music, means only some evolution of the primitive 
natural utterance of feeling—of the untaught speech of sorrow, joy, or passion 
whose words are tones. Even as other tongues vary, so varies this language 
of tone combinations. Wherefore the melodies which move us deeply have no 
significance to Japanese ears, and melodies which touch us not at all make 
powerful appeal to the emotion of a race whose soul-life differs from our own as 
blue differs from yellow. ... Still, what is the reason of the deeper feeling 
evolved in me—an alien—by this Oriental chant that I could never even learn 
—by this common song of a blind woman of the people ? Surely that in the 
voice of the singer there were qualities able to make appeal to something larger 
than the sum of experience of one race—to something wide as human life and 
ancient as the knowledge of good and evil. 
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One summer evening, twenty-five years ago, in a London park, I heard a 
girl say ‘Good-night’ to somebody passing by. Nothing but those two little 
words, Good-night. Who she was I do not know; I never even saw her face ; 
and I never heard her voice again. But still after the passing of one hundred 
seasons the memory of her ‘ Good-night’ brings a double thrill incomprehensible 
of pleasure and pain, pain and pleasure, doubtless, not of me, not of my own 
existence, but of pre-existence and dead suns. For that which makes the 
charm of a voice thus heard but once cannot be of this life. . . . And so the 
chant of the blind woman in this city of the Far East may revive in even a 
Western mind emotion deeper than individual being—vague dumb pathos of 
forgotten sorrows—dim, loving impulses of generations unremembered. The 
dead die never utterly. They sleep in the darkest cells of tired hearts and busy 
brains, to be startled at rarest moments only by the echo of some voice that 
recalls their past. 


The biographical details known about Lafcadio Hearn are few. 
Like all true genius, his work is the mirror of his life and thought. His 
baby eyes first looked upon the Greek sky, arched above the temple of 
Apollo and the ‘ Rock of Woe,’ whence Sappho was said, in legendary 
lore, to have flung herself. His father was Irish, his mother Greek. 
Leucadia, which in modern Greek is pronounced Lefcadia, was the name 
of the Ionian island on which he was born. The Hearns came from the 
King’s County, in the very centre of the Bog of Allen. Many a time 
have I passed the quaint, whitewashed house where his grandmother 
lived, and where some of Lafcadio’s childhood was spent. 

When a surgeon-major in the English Army, Charles Hearn was 
stationed with his regiment in the Ionian Islands during the English 
occupation. Some American magazine, I am told, relates a romantic 
story of Major Hearn being attacked by the Greek lady’s brothers, not 
perhaps without just provocation. The lady was supposed to have 
succoured her lover, hidden him from his assailants in a cave, and 
nursed him back to health, and married him. Romance was an 
inheritance of the Hearns. 

He indicates the mixture of Greek and Irish blood in his veins by 
a fanciful dream. The vision of a temple court, tinted by a faint sun, 
came to him, and he saw ‘ a woman, neither young nor old, seated at 
the base of a great grey pedestal that supported, I know not what, for 
I could look only at the woman’s face. . . . Ina voice that seemed to 
come there through distance of years, she began a soft wailing chant, 
and, as I listened, vague memories came to me of a Celtic lullaby. 

‘As she sang she loosed with her hand her long black hair till 
it fell coiling upon the stones, in blue, sinuous ripples. Then the woman 
vanished, and there was only the sea. ... Wakening, I heard in 
the night the muttering of the real sea, the vast, husky speech of the 
Hotoke-Umi, “ the tide ” of the returning ghosts.’ 

On both sides Lafcadio came of an artistic race. Richard Hearn, 
his uncle, was well known at Barbizon amongst the French and 
American artists. In later years he degenerated into what was known 
‘in the circle’ as a ‘snoozer ’—a worker who contented himself with 
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sketches and never completed a picture. No one, however, was more 
popular than ‘ Monsieur Richard.’ 

An American writer makes a statement to the effect that Lafcadio 
Hearn was ‘grotesquely ugly.’ In The Library of the Worlds Best 
Iiterature, edited in New York by Charles Dudley Warner, there is a 
portrait of him which distinctly belies this statement, and recalls his 
uncle Dick in a remarkable manner. The same deep-set eyes and 
arched eyebrows, the same oval face, drooping moustache, and dreamy 
Irish expression. 

Mr. Osman Edwards tells us that he was tall, thin, untidy-looking, 
and very short-sighted. When in conversation, however, he became 
excited in defence of a theory, a people, or a principle, the eyeglass 
would fall, and the whole face light up with interest and enthusiasm. 
An unlucky accident at Ushaw had augmented the weakness in 
the eyes from which he suffered. In the game known as the ‘ Giant 
Stride’ he was accidentally struck by the end of a flying rope, 
released from the hand of another boy; the force of the blow was 
so great as to practically destroy the sight of one eye, and to leave a 
malformation that continued for the rest of his life. 

Shortly after his birth his father’s regiment was sent to the West 
Indies, and we imagine, by a shadowy allusion in his Dream of a Summer 
Day, that his mother must have died there. 


I have memory of a place and a magical time, in which the sun and the 
moon were larger and brighter than now. Whether it was of this life or of 
some life before, I cannot tell, but I know the sky was very much more blue, 
and nearer to the world—almost as it seems to become above the masts of a 
steamer steaming into equatorial summer. ... Each day there were new 
wonders and new pleasures for me, and all that country and time were softly 
ruled by One, who thought only of ways to make me happy. . . . When day 
was done, and there fell the great hush of the light before moonrise, she would 
tell me stories that made me tingle from head to foot with pleasure. I have 
never heard any other stories half so beautiful. And when the pleasure became 
too great, she would sing a weird little song which always brought sleep. At 
last there came a parting day; and she wept and told me of a charm she had 
given that I must never, never lose, because it would keep me young, and give 
me power to return. But I never returned. And the years went; and one day 
I knew that I had lost the charm, and had become ridiculously old. 


In 1865 Lafcadio’s name appears amongst the students at Ushaw 
Roman Catholic College, Durham. Some of his American biographers 
make the statement that he was comparatively uneducated, but no 
lad who had gone through the course at Ushaw Roman Catholic 
College, under the presidency of Monsignor Robert Tate, could well 
remain uneducated. 

A schoolfellow tells us that Lafcadio was an eccentric sort of lad, 
fond of the quaint and eerie, gifted with considerable humour. He 
was even then noted for his classical lore and good English composition. 

At nineteen he went to America. Mercifully there was no 
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* snoozing ’ possible for him ; he was glad to begin as a type-setter in a 
printer’s establishment in Cincinnati, ‘tenpence a day to live upon, 
and not even the money to pay for a drink.’ But nightly, when the 
day’s work was done, the gods supped with him in his meagre garret. 
Strange Leaves from Strange Literature,’ translations from the Bud- 
dhist Bodhis, were done at this time. 

One holiday found him in New Orleans. The climate suited him, 
and he remained in the Southern city, doing journalistic work for 
The New Orleans Times Democrat. The editor sent him to the West 
Indies, and the account of the two years he spent there was his first 
original work. The style is of the ‘ Cockatoo and Orchid ’ description, 
the colours gaudy and laid on thickly, apparently to suit his New 
Orleans readers. 

After his return from the West Indies he seems to have wandered 
on the face of the earth, we conclude, following his journalistic career ; 
but of these years we have no detail, neither do we know when he 
married the American wife who subsequently divorced him. In his 
fortieth year he went as correspondent for an American newspaper to 
Japan. 

‘From the foot of the mountain many are the paths ascending in 
shadow, but from the cloud-swept summit all who climb behold the 
selfsame moon,’ says the Buddhist poem. He had climbed the moun- 
tain in shadow, the clouds had cleared, and he entered into his in- 
heritance, that inheritance that always awaits genius if it only has 
faith and self-reliance. What mattered it that the American editor 
who sent him out repudiated his contract, declaring that he was idle ; 
in that fairyland, as it then appeared to him, he got bread and work 
and love, all that symbolised his wants. To the nethermost Pit with 
newspaper editors who expected work, paid for by the word or the 
paragraph! The continuous stream that poured from his pen these 
years belies unequivocally the statement that he was idle. In 1894 
he published Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan; 1895, Out of the East ; 
1896, Kokoro, Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner Life ; 1897, Glean- 
ings in Buddha Fields; 1898, Exotics and Retrospectives; 1899, In 
Ghostly Japan; 1900, Shadowings; 1901, A Japanese Miscellany ; 
1902, Kotto, being Japanese Curios with Sundry Cobwebs; 1903, 
Japanese Fairy Tales and Kwaidan. 

Of his life separate from his work in Japan we know little, except 
that he married a Japanese lady, daughter of a doctor. He was 
adopted into his wife’s family, and became nationalised under the 
name of Yakumo Koizumi. Koizumi is a common family name in 
Japan, but his personal name, Yakumo, signifying ‘ Eight Clouds,’ 
was taken from a line in one of the oldest of Japanese poems. He did 
not court notoriety of any kind, either literary or social. Gushing 
American ladies arriving in Japan, determined among other sights to 
‘do’ the author of Kokoro, never succeeded in their object, unless 
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armed with letters of reference from very intimate friends in America. 
He deplored his own dislike of publicity and excused himself on the 
plea of ill-health. ‘I never go out, pay no visits, hardly even speak 
to my colleagues in the University. Frankly, I look upon acquaint- 
ances as waste of time, and friends are out of the question in official 
life in Japan.’ 

We only infer that he had children by the beginning of the 
‘Exotic,’ Moon Desire: 


He was two years old when—as ordained in the law of perpetual recur- 
rence—he asked for the moon. 

Unwisely I protested. 

‘The moon I cannot give you because it is too high up; I cannot reach it.’ 

He answered: ‘By taking a very long bamboo, you probably could reach 
it and knock it down.’ 

I said: ‘There is no bamboo long enough.’ ; 


And the fantastic ending of one of his sketches, where he imagines 
himself after death on the summit of an Izumo hill, guarded by stone 
lions and shadowed by a holy grove : 


Mothers would bring their children to my threshold and teach them to 
revere me, saying, ‘Bow down before the great bright God; make homage to 
the Daimyojin.’ Then I should hear the fresh, soft clapping of little hands, 
and remember I, the Ghost and God, had been a father. 


The ethical charm, the kindliness and joyousness of the existence, 
the relations of the people to each other, the gentleness characterising 
family existence, delighted him by its apparent altruism, its ideal of 
duty, its artistic beauty; but gradually, as the awful coercion, the 
regulating of the will of each individual by the will of the rest, the 
entire absence of personal freedom by which this result had been 
accomplished, were realised, the glamour of his first impression wore off. 


For no little time these fairy folk can give you all the softness of sleep. 
But sooner or later, if you dwell long with them, your contentment will prove 
to have much in common with the happiness of dreams. You will never forget 
the dream—never; but it will lift at last, like those vapours of spring which 
lend preternatural loveliness to a Japanese landscape in the forenoon of radiant 
days. Really you are happy because you have entered bodily into Fairyland, 
into a world that is not, and never could be your own. You have been trans- 
ported out of your own century, over spaces enormous of perished time, into an 
era forgotten, into a vanished age, back to something ancient as Egypt or 
Nineveh. That is the secret of the strangeness and beauty of things, the secret 
of the thrill they give, the secret of the elfish charm of the people and their 
ways. Fortunate mortal; the tide of Time has turned for you! But remem- 
ber that here all is enchantment, that you have fallen under the spell of the 
dead, that the lights and the colours and the voices must fade away at last 
into emptiness and silence. 


The one thing in Japan which never suffered disillusionment in his 
eyes was the Japanese woman. We infer, therefore, that he must 


have been happy in his married life. He is not the only Englishman 
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or American who, after having resided in Japan, thinks a kimono 
more graceful than a Parisian gown, and little ‘tea-cup ladies,’ running 
about on clogs and turning in their toes, more alluring than their 
emancipated sisters of the West. 


It has been well said that the most wonderful esthetic products of Japan are 
not its ivories, not its bronzes, nor its porcelains, nor any of its marvels in 
metal or lacquer, . . . but its women. . . . Before this ethical creation criticism 
should hold its breath. . . . How frequently has it been asserted that, as a 
moral being, the Japanese woman does not seem to belong to the same race as 
the Japanese man! . . . Perhaps no such type of woman will appear again in 
this world for a hundred thousand years; the conditions of industrial civilisa- 
tion will not admit of her existence. . . . Only a society under extraordinary 
regulations and regimentation, a society in'which all self-assertion was repressed 
and self-sacrifice made a universal obligation; a society in which personality 
was clipped like a hedge, permitted to bud and bloom from within, never from 
without; in short, only a society founded upon Ancestor Worship could have 
reproduced it. 


If Lafcadio Hearn had never done anything more for Japan than 
dissipate the slanders disseminated by Occidental travellers about her 
code of morality and the Japanese treatment of women, he would 
have done much to help us to a fairer criticism of the country. We 
have been told that there is no equivalent for the word ‘ chastity.’ 
He shows us that the imagined omission arises from our total want of 
comprehension of the Japanese language, as many of its dramas and 
poems turn on the tragedy of a husband killing his wife after proved 
infidelity. 

He gives us an analysis of a conversation between his pupils at 
the College of Tokyo and himself, showing that for them our novels, 
turning upon love and marriage, seem strange, if not improper. To 
the young Japanese, marriage appears a natural, simple duty, and is 
generally arranged by a matrimonial broker. They draw a broad 
line between the infatuation that we dignify by the name of love and 
the domestic affection that leads to the establishment of family 
relations. 

All the poetry of Japan, most of her proverbs, dramas, and street 
songs turn upon the subject of the loves and sorrows of the Japanese 
Geisha, a product common to the Occident as to the Orient, made 
in answer to foolish human desire ; for the illusion of love, mixed with 
youth and grace, but without regrets and responsibilities, indeed, is 
as ancient an institution as the world itself. 

On no subject does the difference between Pierre Loti’s and Lafcadio 
Hearn’s view of Japanese sociology stand out in a more pronounced 
manner than in their analysis of the difficult and elusive characteristics 
of the Japanese Geisha. Hearn had the greatest admiration for 
Pierre Loti’s literary style. He mentions him somewhere as one of 
the greatest prose writers of the day ; but we hardly can help thinking 
that the Frenchman must have been in his mind when he alludes to 
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‘those extraordinary persons who make their short residence in tea- 
houses, and establishments of a much worse kind, and then go home 
and write books about the women of Japan.’ 

As well compare the true Japanese Geisha to the girl whom Loti 
buys in one of the lowest haunts in ‘ The Quarter ’ and then treats like 
a plaything, to be cast aside without any impulse of moral feeling or 
remorse, as compare a girl from a Portsmouth slum to a professional 
beauty. 

‘Professional Beauty,’ indeed, exactly expresses the role of the 
Geisha in Japan. Charm and fascination is made a profession from 
earliest childhood. She is taught how to talk, she is grounded in 
all the songs and literature of the day, to learn the art of their slow 
dancing alone means years of hard work and drilling. Hardly any 
Occidental ever sees a really famous Geisha. 

In theory the superior Geisha is supposed to be the minister of 
purely intellectual intercourse, but the freedom of her life permits 
a considerable amount of laxity in her intercourse with her male 
admirers. The lower class of these ‘ daughters of joy ’ who voluntarily 
sell themselves to a life of shame for the sake of their families, or to 
escape starvation in times of uttermost distress, do not in Japan— 
except perhaps in those open ports where European vice has become 
a demoralising influence—ever reach that depth of degradation to 
which their Western sisters descend. 

The same mixture of greatness and sordidness, of self-sacrifice 
and vice, distinguishes ‘ The Quarter ’ in Tokyo as in any other great 
city. The Salvation Army has not accomplished a whit more in the 
streets of London than it has accomplished in the streets of Japan, 
nor is likely to accomplish as long as human nature and social conven- 
tions remain what they are. 

‘For the eternal law is, that people may play with impunity at 
any game except three,’ says Lafcadio Hearn, ‘ which are called Life, 
Love, and Death.’ These the gods have reserved for themselves, 
because nobody else can learn to play them without doing mischief. 
Then he gives us the story of Kimiko, the Geisha, pathetic in her 
passion, her sorrow, and her self-abnegation. 

‘To wish to be forgotten by the beloved is a soul-task far more 
hard than trying not to forget,’ is a translation of the Buddhist proverb 
placed at the beginning—a key to the story. These translations 
scattered through Lafcadio Hearn’s works are delightful. 


I am accused [he complains] of trying to make Buddhist texts more 
beautiful than they are, but I have really only tried to get the essence of the 
mind of the most cultured people upon earth and put it in a comprehensible 
form. ; 

‘All things change, in this world of change and sorrow; but love’s way 
never changes of promising never to change.’ 
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Or this one—expressing the Buddhist idea of pre-existence : 
‘ Even the knot of the rope tying our boats together, was knotted long ago by 
some love in a former birth.’ 


The problem of the origin of the Japanese has never been satis- 
factorily solved, but everywhere in its social life does an extra- 
ordinary mixture of qualities indicate a mixture of nationalities. 
Allied with the mildness of the Mongol is the fierceness of the Malay. 
Soft as the floss silk they spin into their lovely stuffs, and hard and 
supple as the steel they forge into sword blades, they exhibit the 
extraordinary instance of a people uniting an almost over-delicate 
appreciation of beauty with a courage which puts them into the first 
ranks of the fighting men of this or any country. We hear of Admiral 
Togo, for instance, writing home from the seat of war, regretting that 
he could not be at Tokyo to see the cherry trees in bloom, and begging 
for some to be sent to him in pots. Picture Lord Charles Beresford, 
his decks cleared for action, a row of cherry shrubs in full bloom 
decorating his main cabin ! 

The writing of poems is recommended as a moral duty rather 
than as a literary art. 

Are you angry? [says the teacher], do not say anything unkind, but 
compose a poem. Is your most beloved dead? Do not yield to useless grief, 
but try to calm your mind by making a poem. . . . Whatever injustice or mis- 


fortune disturbs you, put aside your resentment or your sorrow as soon as 
possible, and write a few lines of sober and elegant verse for a moral exercise. 


After the last declaration of war, we are told, ministers repaired 
to a well-known ‘scenery’ and sat down and indited poems to the 
beauties of Nature. 

The simplicity and amazing cheapness of the pleasures enjoyed 
by men and women might well be copied by wealthy millionaires 
in England and America. 

Instead of Bridge parties, where hundreds are lost and won, or 
dinners and concerts, where thousands are lavished on the music and 
the food, the Japanese give a cherry blossom or a plum blossom party, 
where the sole entertainment consists in the contemplation of a cherry 
or plum tree in full bloom. The Mikado, one of the most warlike and 
capable sovereigns on earth, who summarises in his own person all 
the military power of the empire, gives two of these ‘ Beholdings’ 
@ year, one in the spring, the other to celebrate the glory of the 
chrysanthemum in autumn. He himself sits with his guests, sipping 
tea, lost in contemplation of the blooms. 

From the very beginning of his residence in Japan, Lafcadio 
Hearn developed a strong leaning towards the tenets of the Higher 
Buddhism. In his last book he defends these tenets eloquently 
against the charge of atheism. ‘ It is a religion,’ he says, ‘ for thinkers 
and scholars, not for the lower portion of the population. Because 
a man disbelieves in a personal God, or in a continuation of personality 
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after death, it does not follow that we are justified in declaring him to 
be an atheist, especially if he happen to be an Oriental.’ 

After his naturalisation as a citizen of the empire, he openly 
professed his faith, and was buried according to the rites of the 
Buddhist religion. 

Twenty-four hundred years ago, out of solitary meditation upon the pain 
and mystery of being, the mind of an Indian pilgrim brought forth the highest 
truth ever taught to men [he tells us in Footprints of the Buddha), and, in an 
era barren of science, anticipated the uttermost knowledge of our present 
evolutional philosophy regarding the secret unity of life, the endless illusions 
of matter and of mind, and the birth and death of universes. He, by pure 
reason—and he alone before our time—found answers of worth to the questions 
of the Whence, the Whither, and the Why. And he made with these answers 
another and a nobler faith than the creed of his fathers. He spoke and 
returned to the dust; and the people worshipped the prints of his dead feet 
because of the love that he had taught them. Thereafter waxed and waned the 
name of Alexander, and the power of Rome, and the might of Islam; nations 
arose and vanished ; cities grew and were not; the children of another civilisa- 
tion, vaster than Rome's, begirdled the earth with conquests, and founded 
far-off empires, and came at last to rule in the land of that pilgrim’s birth, and 
these, rich in the wisdom of four-and-twenty centuries, wondered at the beauty 
of his message, and caused all that he had said and done to be written down 
anew in languages unborn at the time he lived and taught. Still burn his 
footsteps in the East; and still the great West, marvelling, follows their gleam 
to seek the Supreme Enlightenment. 


The silence of centuries seems to descend upon your soul, you 
feel the thrill of something above and beyond the commonplace of 
this every-day world, even here, amidst the turmoil, the rush, the 
struggle of this monster city of the West, if you take up his Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan, and turn to his description of his first visit to 
a Buddhist temple. Marvellous is his power of imparting the mystery 
of that strange land, of hidden meanings and allegories, of mists and 
legends. The bygone spirit of the race, the very essence of the heart 
of the people, that has lain sleeping in the temple gloom, in the shadows 
of the temple shrines, awakes and whispers in your ears. You feel 
the soft, cushioned matting beneath your feet, you smell the faint 
odour of the incense, you hear the shuffling of pilgrim feet, the priest 
sliding back screen after screen, pouring in light upon the gilded 
bronzes and inscriptions ; and you look for the image of the Deity, 
of the presiding Spirit, between the altar groups of convoluted 
candelabra. And you see: 

Only a mirror, a round, pale dise of polished metal, and my own face therein, 
and behind this mockery of me a phantom of the far sea. 

Only a mirror! Symbolising what? Illusion? Or that the Universe 
exists for us solely as the reflection of our own souls? Or the old Chinese 


teaching that we must seek the Buddha only in our own hearts? Perhaps 
some day I shall be able to find out. 


The last two years of his life, it was said, were embittered by his 
enforced retirement from the position of lecturer in the Imperial 
L2 
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University of Tokyo. This statement, I think, can hardly be recon- 
ciled with probability. The Japanese method with regard to all 
official appointments, especially in educational circles, is one of con- 
tinual change and impermanency. He himself, in his last book, 
breaking through the reticence that usually characterised him with 
regard to his personal affairs—a reticence he was bound in honour 
to observe concerning his adopted country '—mentions the corruption 
which of late years had been rife in Japan, and alludes to official 
scandals, intrigues, and shams, but without any bitterness or personal 
acrimony. We need not go further to seek a reason for his retire- 
ment than his own health, which, always delicate, had now begun 
seriously to fail, and he probably felt no longer capable of doing 
justice to his appointment as well as of writing the book which he 
declared he was determined to do before he died—a comprehensive 
history of Japan, socially and religiously ; a gathering together, in 
fact, of all the threads of knowledge that he had accumulated during 
his fourteen years’ residence in the country, and weaving them into 
a consistent whole. 

So far as we are concerned, it was an inestimable boon that he 
was enabled to devote his time undisturbed to this noble work. 

Some people have deemed it a fault that his views of the Island 
Empire are too rose-coloured. 

‘He is more Japanese than the Japanese,’ says Herr Brandt. 

‘He is but a sentimentalist !’ says an English critic. 

Readers of his last book, Japan, an Attempted Interpretation, with its 
unswerving impartiality, its deep and thoughtful criticism of all that 
is just and all that is unjust, of all that is charming and all that is 
terrible in Japanese manners and Japanese coercive legislation, will 
recognise that this is the work of no sentimentalist. 

Personality or individuality, he acknowledges, could not develop 
in a communistic organisation where competition is not tolerated. 
It was the best system possible in those ages of isolation when there 
was no such thing as want, and when the population, for yet undeter- 
mined causes, appears to have remained always below the numerical 
level at which serious pressure begins ; but this communal restraint 
upon free competition as it exists in Japan entirely cuts her off from 
the industrial conditions of other countries, and he recognises that 
the altruistic spirit that prevented the stronger from ousting the 
weaker must pass away when brought into contact with modern 
industry and modern scientific civilisation. 

He draws a parallel between the ancient Greek republic and 
the Oriental empire, and speculates as to the outcome if its mode 
of thought had suddenly been confronted with minds of our scientific 
epoch with which they had no kinship of thought, no sympathy, and 

1 Professor Chamberlain’s life could not have been guaranteed, he tells us, for 
twelve hours, if what he had written about Japan had been reproduced in Japanese. 
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no community of sentiment. They would without doubt have done 
what modern Japan has done—reconstructed their patriarchal society 
to meet the changed conditions ; they would have created an army 
and a highly efficient navy ; they would have sent some of their young 
aristocrats abroad to study foreign customs and modes of thought ; 
‘they would have established a new system of education, and obliged 
all their children to study many new things; but towards the higher 
emotional and intellectual life of that alien civilisation they would 
naturally exhibit indifference; its best literature, its philosophy, its 
broader forms of tolerant religion, could make no profound appeal to 
their moral and social experience.’ 

Lafcadio Hearn’s regret for the ancient Japan, that is so quickly 
passing away, is expressed in every page of this last book—that joy 
in the daily beauty of the world, the content, the trust in the ancient 
tenets of her faith, the simplicity of old customs, the amiability of 
manner, the strange power of presenting outwardly, under any circum- 
stances, only the best and brightest aspects of-character. 

Industrial conditions have brought in their train a social misery 
hitherto unknown; the extraordinary increase of the population 
accounts for some of this, and the accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a minority. Some idea of the misery may be obtained from 
the fact that the number of poor people in Tokyo unable to pay their 
resident-tax is upwards of fifty thousand, yet the amount of the tax 
is only about twenty sen or five pence English money. 

Yes, 


The domestic future appears dark. Born of that darkness, an evil dream 
comes oftentimes to those who love Japan: the fear that all her efforts are 
being directed, with desperate heroism, only to prepare Japan for the sojourn 
of peoples older by centuries in commercial experience ; that her thousands of 
miles of railroads and telegraphs, her mines and forges, her arsenals and 
factories, her docks and fleets, are being put in order for the use of foreign 
capital ; that her admirable army and her heroic navy may be doomed to make 
the last sacrifice in hopeless contest against some combination of greedy States, 
provoked or encouraged to aggression by circumstances beyond the power of 
Government to control. . . . But the statesmanship that has already guided 
Japan through so many storms should prove able to cope with this gathering 
peril. 


From the beginning to the end, this last book of Lafcadio Hearn’s, 
unswayed by sentiment, impartial in judgment, lucid and thoughtful, 
bears the hall-mark of authentic information. He sees all the faults, 
the many defects of her political and religious systems, but he also 
sees her many great qualities, her heroic power of self-sacrifice, 
her patience, her discipline. All Occidental prejudice is put aside ; 
he sees from within, from a Japanese point of view. The conciseness, 
the power of analysis are surprising, while the dignified clearness of 
the style is without reproach. 

From a poet he had become a philosopher, and uot only a 
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philosopher—for there is something of the poet in all philosophers— 
but he had also become a scientist. 

The word ‘ Finis’ had hardly been written on the last page when 
he was called upon to join ‘ that ghostly company ’ that cares ‘ nothing 
for the fashions and the changes and the disintegrations of Meiji.’ 

Only fifty-four! How many more volumes like this might he 
not still have written, how many wise and poetic things might he not 
have told us! 


Niva H. KENNARD. 
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THE CHANCELLOR'S ROBE— 
A BYGONE INCIDENT 


THE Court Circular of the 11th of December announced that on that 
day the present Chancellor of the Exchequer received the seals of 
office and kissed hands on his appointment. To the ‘plain man’ 
this may have appeared as completing the function of inaugurating 
a Finance Minister, and that no further steps are necessary to establish 
him in his chair in Downing Street. It may perhaps be of interest 
to some to hear that there are other formalities to be gone through, 
and amongst them a sartorial detail which half a century ago gave 
rise to something like a personal quarrel between two mighty pro- 
tagonists—Disraeli and Gladstone. 

Most people are aware that the Chancellor of the Exchequer comes 
next after the First Lord, and is named second in the patent which 
appoints Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Treasurer of Great Britain and Ireland; he also receives two other 
patents—one a parchment to which an impression of the Great Seal 
in yellow wax is attached, appointing him Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for Great Britain ; the other, a similar document sealed with green 
wax, appoints him Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer. In former 
days he was a Judge of the Court of Exchequer, and although by the 
Judicature Act of 1873 the Court of Exchequer was merged in the 
High Court of Justice, it still retains some of its old prerogatives. 
Once a year, on the morrow of St. Martin, the Chancellor takes his 
seat in that Court, where he presides as a Judge at the ceremony 
of nominating persons to serve as sheriffs, and on these occasions he 
wears a robe of black silk with gold embroidery, a robe which his 
predecessors wore as judges of the Court of Exchequer, a robe 
distinctive of office, such as no other Cabinet Minister, except the 
Lord Chancellor,.so far as I know, wears, and it was this very garment 
which was the occasion, though probably not the cause, of unfriendly 
words between two of the greatest rivals in political history. 

Looking through a bundle of old political correspondence some 
time ago a long strip of faded paper caught my eye; the shape was 
unusual and aroused curiosity. Further examination heightened 
my interest, for this strip proved to be a collection of separate slips 
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of paper gummed to each other, on each of which an outgoing Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had given to his successor a receipt in full 
for the value of the robe. On one Mr. Gladstone gives in firm, clear 
handwriting (and in 1855 his handwriting seemed very firm and clear) 
a receipt to Sir George Cornewall Lewis: ‘ Received from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, April 2/55, one hundred and fifteen pounds 
13s. W. E. Gladstone.’ On another Sir George returns the compli- 
ment in July 1859. Again in 1869 Mr. Gladstone lets Mr. Lowe have 
the gown, and in 1873 ‘ Robert Lowe ’ (not yet Lord Sherbrooke) sells 
it back at the usual terms [which appeared to be 10 per cent. less than 
the outgoing Chancellor paid on accession to office]. Sir Stafford 
Northcote follows, and so on down to 1885. 

Here was a curious little chain of links with the past, and I reread 
the slips with increasing interest. But what struck me as most 
curious was the absence of Disraeli’s receipt. If this robe passed 
from one Chancellor to another, why did not his signature appear ? 
I put the little bundle away and thought no more about it till two 
years ago, when Mr. Morley’s biography appeared, and the reason 
was not far to seek. 

The change of Government which took place in the last month of 
1852 occurred after one of the most exciting and heated debates the 
House of Commons has ever seen. The encounter between Disraeli 
and Gladstone on that occasion was marked by a vehemence probably 
never exceeded. Disraeli’s speech was in Gladstone’s words ‘ disgraced 
by shameless personalities,’ and in his own reply he was unsparing 
in his denunciation of his opponent’s behaviour. 

The state of the political world in that December resembles in 
a remarkable degree the condition of affairs to-day. Then, as now, 
no one could find out all through the summer and autumn (of 1852) 
what was the official fiscal policy. The Liberals in opposition had 
tried hard to pin the Government down to some definition. Disraeli, 
like Mr. Balfour, would only say that he saw something ‘looming in 
the future’; his followers, as at the present moment, spoke with 
two voices—those who represented cities shrank from the re-imposi- 
tion of a bread tax, while the county members were still hopeful of 
being able to do something for their agricultural supporters. The 
Government did not dare to say Protection; like the late Prime 
Minister, they declared the Protection they sought was only Free 
Trade under peculiar circumstances. 

It became necessary to bring in a Budget in the Autumn Session, 
and when it was brought in both the ‘ whole-hoggers’ and ‘ free- 
fooders ’ of that day were alike disgusted. Mr. Herbert Paul has, in 
his recent History, given us in a few graphic words an account of that 
extraordinary debate. 


The debate was long and acrimonious. At length, late on the night of the 
16th Mr. Disraeli rose to reply. He soon left the uncongenial fields of finance 
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and turned upon his assailants with marvellous energy. He called Mr. 
Goulburn a weird Sibyl. He assured Sir Charles Wood that petulance was not 
sarcasm and that insolence was not invective. He told Sir James Graham 
that he regarded him but did not respect him. He flung his missiles right and 
left without much heeding where they fell. When he sat down the committee 
was to divide. But suddenly Mr. Gladstone rose at two in the morning with 
the emphatic remark that such a speech must be answered and on the spot. 
This was the beginning of the long duel, which lasted with some intermission 
while Mr. Disraeli remained in the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone 
protested in sentences constantly interrupted by tumultuous cheering and 
countercheering, that the characters of men who had been-long in the public 
service were entitled to esteem, and that offences against good taste became 
infinitely graver when committed by the leader of the House of Commons. 


The impression produced by this unprepared speech was extra- 
ordinary. 


A violent thunderstorm raged through the debate [says Mr. Morley], but the 
excited senators neither noticed the flashes of lightning nor heard a tremendous 
shock of thunder. A little before four o’clock in the morning (December 17th) 
the division was taken, and Ministers were beaten by nineteen (305 to 286). 


The result of the debate was due in a large measure to the speech 
of Gladstone, and its effect was to- create an immediate change of 
Ministry. Disraeli, smarting under defeat, had at once to evacuate 
11 Downing Street, and to hand it and its contents over to his vic- 


torious antagonist. The pill must have been a peculiarly bitter one 
under the circumstances, and a painful correspondence appears, 
according to Mr. Morley, to have taken place between them on such 
mundane and comparatively trumpery affairs as the value of the 
chairs and tables and the price to be put on the Chancellor’s robe ! 


On February 5th [says Mr. Morley] he (Mr. Gladstone) moved into the 
house of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in that best-known of all streets 
which is not a street, where he was destined to pass some two-and-twenty of 
the forty-one years of the public life that lay before him. He had a corre- 
spondence with Mr. Disraeli, his predecessor, on the valuation of the furniture 
in the official house. There was a question also of the robe, that passes down 
under some law of exchange from one Chancellor to another on an apparently 
unsettled footing. The tone on this high concern was not wholly amicable. 
Mr. Gladstone notes especially in his diary that he wrote a draft of one of his 
letters on a Sunday, as being, I suppose, the day most favourable to self-control ; 
while Mr. Disraeli at last suggests that Mr. Gladstone should really consult 
Sir Charles Wood, ‘ who is at least a man of the world.’ Such are the angers 
of celestial minds. 


As I read these words my mind reverted to the little bundle of 
receipts ; here, then, was the clue to the puzzle, the reason of the 
absence of Disraeli’s signature. It was pathetically simple; they 
quartelled about the price of the robe and the deal was off! Mr. 
Gladstone purchased a new robe, and it was handed down from one 
Liberal Chancellor to another for the next thirty years, while the 
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Conservative leader’s mantle was not allowed to fall on any shoulder 
outside the party. . 

Whatever bitterness, however, existed between Disraeli and 
Gladstone, there was none between Gladstone and Northcote, who 
were subsequently pitted against each other; the latter took over, 
no doubt willingly, the Liberal robe from his old chief in 1874, and 
as readily handed it back to him in 1880. What the later history 
of the two robes was I do not know: whether that of Disraeli was 
ever used by any one else, and whether that of Gladstone has become 
a kind of heirloom of the Treasury. Let us hope, at any rate, that 
Mr. Asquith’s accession to office has been marred by no such em- 
barrassments as those which occurred in 1852. 

SPENCER CHILDERS. 





‘TABERNACLE’ VERSUS NATION 


Ir is hardly to be denied that our English system of governing by 
party has been passing through a crisis. Ever since the celebrated 
‘Tabernacle’ speech there has been anxiety on the part of many lest 
our political differences should degenerate into a mere personal or tribal 
controversy. In the events of the last two years there has been not 
a little which has gone far to justify such a feeling. Political tactics, 
as they are called, have been far too much en évidence, and contro- 
versies in which the future of the nation is vitally concerned have 
been relegated to the background.. It has even seemed at times as 
though personal feelings were allowed to dominate where patriotism 
alone ought to have been supreme. Possibly critics who have very 
little of party feeling and yet hold strong political views have some- 
what exaggerated these indications ; but certainly there has been not 
a little, especially in the closing scenes of recent Parliamentary con- 
flict, to justify their apprehensions. 

It is all the more fitting that incidents of an opposite kind should 
receive a due share of attention. In connection with the formation 
of the new Ministry there have been one or two circumstances which 
have presented the system in a more favourable light. That Lord 
Rosebery, certainly a politician of most brilliant gifts and a distin- 
guished record, should have no place in a new Liberal Ministry must 
be not only to intelligent Liberals, but to all who desire that the 
government of the country should be in the hands of its most capable 
men, a matter at once of extreme surprise and of great regret. It is 
possible to explain it, but the explanation hardly reconciles any but 
extremists to so serious a loss. To this point I shall return afterwards. 
In the meantime it may be said that his speech as President of the 
Liberal League, a speech at once of a broad-minded statesman and a 
generous critic, ias done much to repair any mischief that might other- 
wise have been caused by a supposed want of unity among Liberal 
leaders. There is no more subtle danger to our politics than the intro- 
duction of these personal considerations into our controversies. The per- 
sistent and almost malignant attacks upon Lord Rosebery by a certain 
section of the Liberal party can have only one effect. They must weaken 
the party itself. His lordship has done much to neutralise their evil 
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influence by the magnanimity with which he has treated the whole 
subject. His advice is, indeed, only the counsel of common sense, 
but under the circumstances it required considerable generosity to 
give it. ‘It is our duty,’ he said, ‘to maintain in every way, and 
by every effort we can summon, the unity of the Free Trade party. 
Our duty is not merely to maintain that unity, but to strain every 
nerve that an overwhelming majority of the constituencies should be 
returned in favour of and in support of the present Government.’ 
This is simply an appeal for party unity in order to secure a national 
purpose. The whole story, however, of the relation between Lord 
Rosebery and his colleagues affords a striking illustration of the 
strength of the cross-currents which disturb our party struggle. It is 
simply impossible to exclude personal feelings, and yet these must 
largely interfere with the exercise of a calm judgment. The com- 
manding personality of an independent statesman is a perpetual 
trouble to the men who believe in the most extreme form of the 
doctrine of the ‘ Tabernacle,’ and would excommunicate all who 
cannot pronounce every shibboleth and even applaud every word of 
its chief. But a party exists for the good of the nation, and every 
other aim and purpose is to be kept in strict subordination. Happily 
on this point also the constitution of the new Cabinet gives us another 
reassuring symptom. The selection of Mr. John Burns for Cabinet 
office is an event of more than personal significance. That we have 
reached a point in this country where a man can pass from the work- 
man’s bench to a seat in the Cabinet is a remarkable sign of the 
growth of a practical Liberalism, and is, further, an acknowledgment 
that a Liberal Ministry ought to include men of all shades of Liberal 
opinion who are willing to act on broad lines of sober-minded 
practical progress. 

The plain fact is that in a nation in which the whole atmosphere of 
thought and discussion is favourable to freedom, and in an age where, 
to say the least, speculation is sufficiently audacious, there are sure 
to be innumerable shades of opinion. Politicians may be divided 
into two camps; but in each there must be many separate divisions. 
Probably an independent thinker would say that the best type of 
politician would be one who should unite Liberal opinions with a Con- 
servative temperament, and who, while bold and fearless in his policy, 
should be wise and temperate in its advocacy. Men of this type, 
however, while they commend themselves to a thoughtful section of the 
community, must have rare genius if they are to secure the plaudits of 
popular assemblies. Politicians who sit on the fence are never popular. 
But, in truth, this cant phrase does not describe the character I mean. 
What I mean is an independent thinker, strong in principle and 
bold in speech, who does not destroy his chances of success by building 
brick walls that he and his friends may run their heads against them. 
Thirty years ago, at a time when Nonconformists were strongly dis- 
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satisfied with the policy of the Liberal Government, some friends 
came to consult me as to the course they should take in a particular 
election. The candidate was a member of the Ministry who was 
specially obnoxious to them because he had declared in favour of 
an Education Bill to which they and I were equally opposed. I 
answered them as I should answer now. I am a Liberal, and prefer 
a man whose Liberalism may be imperfect to one who is simply and 
decidedly Conservative. This is the only basis on which the party 
system can work. If its policy be not broad and comprehensive, it 
is certainly destined to failure. 

Party government, it must ever be remembered, is not a part of our 
Constitution ; it has simply been developed out of the necessities of 
popular government. It has, indeed, had an eventful and not un- 
honoured history ; but it is always to be remembered that in its palmy 
days the nation was divided on great principles, and understood that 
the issues involved were of tremendous importance. Cavalier and 
Roundhead, Puritan and Royalist, Hanoverian and Tory were not 
mere names. They expressed fundamental differences that were 
held with great tenacity and maintained with dauntless courage. 
We have fallen on more peaceful times, and perhaps our present 
danger is a failure to appreciate the far-reaching influence of the 
issues at stake. The great issue raised by Mr. Chamberlain, and 
which, it must be said, he has done his best to keep before the 
eyes of his country, is one of vital importance to the prosperity of 
the nation. Remembering, as I do with some vividness, the condi- 
tion of the Lancashire working people in the early forties, I tremble 
at the possibility of the country being plunged back into all the 
miseries of that period. Before my mind rises a vision of those 
distant days—a procession of gaunt, hungry men, with terribly grim, 
earnest faces, whose one cry was for work and for bread ; and with 
that in my memory it requires something more than the confident 
assertions of a brilliant orator to satisfy me that the path to pro- 
sperity lies in a return to the system which had brought about that 
melancholy state of things. If there is argument for this, by all 
means let it be shown; but if it be attempted to secure a triumph 
simply by the use of party machinery constructed for an entirely 
different purpose, then that system itself must become the subject 
of severe and searching criticism. The same argument applies with 
no less force to the great Liberal difficulty in its Irish policy. Free 
Trade, our relations to the Colonies, Home Rule policy, our foreign 
relations, involve great national issues. To settle any of them by 
merely party votes I believe is impossible; but if it were possible, it 
would certainly be a sin against our country. 

It would be alike unjust and ungrateful to ignore the benefits 
which we have reaped from the party system. The real anxiety 
should be to preserve still what is useful, and to preserve it from 
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degenerating into an instrument of person or of faction. At all 
events, it is fairly entitled to the credit of that ‘freedom broadening 
slowly down from precedent to precedent’ which is the glorious 
heritage of the English people. It will not be denied, however, that 
it has its manifest disadvantages, and these have been only too 
apparent in recent discussions. Gentlemen who have to fight under 
it can hardly fail at times to fret under some of the uncongenial duties 
it imposes upon them. They know the higher qualities of their 
opponents, and, in truth, are on the best terms with them as gentle- 
men and friends; and yet they have to talk to them de haw en bas, 
as though they were their inferiors either in intelligence or character. 
The hard necessities of party warfare compel them thus to crucify 
some of their best instincts. The curious fact is that all the world 
knows that these personal criticisms are not real fighting. At heart 
many of the speakers have, for the most part, a profound respect 
for each other’s abilities, perhaps even a wholesome dread of them, 
and would be the very first to admit that, if any call was made upon 
their patriotism, they would be as prompt to meet it as any man in 
the nation. When Little Englanders are assailed on the one side 
and Jingoes on the other, the attack is on their creed, not on them. 
But the conditions of party warfare are supposed to demand fiery 
onslaught upon the advocates, and this has really been more marked 
in our recent controversies. The circumstances of the case seem to 
have engendered more feeling, or, at all events, to have led to more 
fierce and violent expression. 

Some reasons for this development it is not difficult to discover. 
So long as the dividing line was broad and clear, the intensity of 
feeling was only proportioned to the gravity of the issues. These 
were clearly marked, and the spirit on both sides was often intolerant 
and bitter. But as one controversy after another has been ended, 
and the line of separation has been accordingly narrowed, there has 
been unconsciously a change of atmosphere which I venture to think 
would have been much more marked but for the counteracting influ- 
ence of party spirit. A rapprochement, daily becoming more pro- 
nounced between Churchmen and Dissenters, has been very per- 
ceptibly checked by that educational policy which has been the 
result of party manceuvre. Church and Dissent undoubtedly stand 
for two opposite conceptions, and the forces on the two sides are so 
equally balanced that neither the one nor the other has a right to 
claim absolute predominance. A truly broad-minded statesmanship 
would have sought a settlement calculated to promote the best 
interests of the nation without inflicting injury or humiliation on either 
party. The man who fancies that he can by means of the day-school 
educate little Churchmen into Dissenters, or little Dissenters into 
Churchmen, is simply dreaming a dream, and places himself outside 
the region of practical politics. But at the same time he is doing a 
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very substantial injury to the children who need the education, and 
to the cause of Christian unity and fair play. 

Of course, if there were some high national interests at stake the 
risk of the bitterness that might be engendered in the controversy 
must be faced. But this cannot be said in-relation to many of our 
discussions. Men equally honest in their pursuit of truth, equally 
sincere in their patriotism, without any object of sect or party to 
serve on either side, arrive at the most opposite conclusions, and 
hold them with the same tenacity. It is a folly which irritates the 
best among his auditors for a speaker to charge his opponent either with 
incompetence or insincerity, and, instead of strengthening, detracts 
from the force of his argument. No doubt there are certain audiences 
which love nothing better than these despicable attacks—attacks not 
upon the principles of the man or of the reasoning by which he supports 
them, but upon the style of his advocacy or the purity of his motives. 
There is, no doubt, in certain natures a pleasure in lowering men 
who have any quality which elevates them above their fellows ; but 
it is a low playing to the gallery indeed which seeks to avail itself 
of a sentiment so unworthy. Abuse of the plaintiff's attorney may 
provoke laughter or cheers, but it never advances the argument. 

The change in the personnel has also affected the spirit of the 
struggle. The withdrawal first of Mr. Gladstone and then of Lord 
Salisbury from political life has had results which could not have 
been fully foreseen at the time. They were, both of them, men of 
singular elevation of thought. I seldom, if ever, agreed with Lord 
Salisbury; but I should hope that there are, even among the most 
bitter opponents of Mr. Gladstone, men as capable of appreciating 
his loftiness of tone as I hope I am of recognising the sincere (though, 
in my view, often mistaken) patriotism of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
More and more, however, as the years roll on, do I feel how unique 
a figure was William Ewart Gladstone. Some of the political memoirs 
which have been published recently give us glimpses of the internal 
life of the man which enable us better to understand through how 
thorny a path he had to pursue his simple policy of honest fidelity 
to what he regarded as the true interests of the nation. Of course, 
he was not, what flatterers too often make their idols, absolutely 
impeccable and infallible. He made his mistakes, he may have had 
faults of temperament, but, to use a phrase of the day, he was one 
of the richest assets this nation ever possessed. One scene which 
enlightened the gloom of this somewhat dark winter was that memor- 
able gathering at the unveiling of his statue. If party considerations 
compelled the absence of the members of the late Government, all 
that can be said is, ‘ Alas, for party!’ But a very high point of eleva- 
tion was reached in the manly and noble speech delivered by the 
Duke of Devonshire. It was an incident in political life which would 
hardly have occurred in any country but our own, and it reflected 
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equal honour on the speaker and on his hero. The removal of a 
man like Mr. Gladstone from the public arena could not fail to have 
widespread and even lasting effects. His relations to our party 
system were peculiar, not to say unique. He was born and cradled 
in the very purple of Conservatism. He lived to work out some of 
the great practical aims of democracy, and yet he could not be called 
a democrat. He availed himself of party agency, but there was in 
him nothing of the manager. It was the inspiration of genius and of 
lofty principle which gave him his power. The loss of such a man 
must for a time be very serious, if not irreparable. 

But the events preceding his removal have made that loss more 
serious. He died in the midst of the reaction which was the result 
of his own independence so conspicuous in his Home Rule proposals. 
It is necessary to read recent political memoirs to understand what a 
terrible upheaval they caused in the entire Liberal party. It is easy 
to blame Mr. Gladstone; but, as these records show, he was not the 
only man who had his scheme for the redress of Irish grievances. 
Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, was a conspicuous rival, and, had he been in 
Mr. Gladstone’s position, might possibly have taken action quite as 
decided. The reading of the whole story as presented in Lord Gran- 
ville’s Memoirs has impressed me very strongly with the manifest 
disadvantages of political organisation. The circumstances were 
highly exceptional, and yet they were such as might easily occur 
when a dominating personality was at the head of a somewhat 
independent party. The ‘Tabernacle’ itself was divided, and for 
some time its members could not understand the policy of their 
chief, and were disposed to suspect that of each other. In such 
circumstances what was the unhappy party to do? Of course, the 
ultimate appeal must be to it, but to it only in its capacity as a 
section of the electorate which included also, and with co-ordinate 
power, another element distinctly opposed to its principles and aims. 
The dilemma was grave and serious, and the result has been manifest 
in our political history from that time down to the present. 

After all, the point which should be kept constantly in mind by 
politicians is that party is only an instrument by which to work. To 
forget that would be to make it a curse rather than a blessing. Indeed, 
if it be possible that better results could be obtained by working on 
other lines, it would be condemned. There was an interesting dis- 
cussion which occurred a few weeks ago, and which at the time 
attracted some little notice, though hardly as much as it deserved, 
which was curiously suggestive. Lord Rosebery, in his ‘foreword’ 
to Mr. Alfred Stead’s book on Japan, directed attention to that 
extraordinary quality of the Japanese people which he designated 
as ‘efficiency.’ His idea is that their position has been won mainly 
by a clear perception of the end at which they aimed, and then of a 
scientific estimate of the means by which to secure it. The idea, as 
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is well known, is a favourite one of his; and even if its suggestions 
may be deemed somewhat utopian, they must surely be regarded 
with kindly feeling. But from one of his former colleagues they 
called forth only a defence of the party system. In such a controversy 
there is certainly no desire to take any part here. Roth the dis- 
putants may be right. Ifthe party system does not mak: for national 
efficiency, it stands self-condemned. If, on the other hau‘, even its 
manifest faults and weaknesses do not prevent it from being » potent 
instrument for good, Lord Rosebery himself would take advantage 
of its facilities until some better method is devised, and in the mean- 
time seek to remedy such faults as are universally admitted. To be 
forewarned is to be forearmed ; and if it once be recognised that party 
spirit is apt to extinguish chivalry, to become narrow in view and 
bigoted in feeling, to create wide and even dangerous breaches in 
society, and to foster a spirit of intrigue, let us by all means seek to 
correct such serious faults. 

Unfortunately, we are very slow to learn that true progress must 
to a certain extent be on scientific lines. Confronted with the results 
of our own serious though possibly fortuitous mistakes, we are too apt to 
try to correct them without due inquiry, and probably commit others 
of an equally serious kind. As an efficient corrective nothing surely 
could be better than a study of the past. By a happy coincidence 
the publication of an important work in English political biography, 
to which allusion has been made above, occurs in the very midst of 
our political crisis. Lord Granville was a Liberal statesman of the 
highest order—patriotic, gracious in spirit, broad in political view— 
in the very heart and centre of official life. He numbered amongst 
his friends and intimates the most eminent politicians of the time; 
and there were few, if any, of them whose confidence he did not win 
by his imperturbable good temper and his perfect fairness. The 
correspondence of such a man, who lived through so critical a period 
and played so important a part in all its leading crises, ought to be of 
unspeakable value; and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice deserves a debt 
of gratitude for enabling us to learn the secret history of the crucial 
events which it records. Perhaps the first lesson which a wise reader 
would gather from it would be an utter distrust for the statements 
which are current in the Press as to what is passing in la haute politique. 
But my purpose is not to discuss the literary or historic memoirs of 
the book, but to pick up any crumbs of wisdom which it may give us 
as to the incidents of the present time. 

The year 1868, when Mr. Gladstone formed his first and great 
Ministry, was a notable crisis in our national progress. Here is a 
picture of the state of things then, which may surely be studied with 
advantage to-day. It is from the pen of Lord Shaftesbury : 

I am much obliged [Lord Shaftesbury wrote to Lord Granville on the 28th 


of December] by your wishes for a happy New Year. I wish the same to you. 
Vor. LIX—No, 347 M 
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But what a tempestuous ocean you have embarked upon! What shoals and 
quicksands! I have no trust in Gladstone and Bright; but I have a special 
distrust in Derby and Disraeli. Your seas and your waves are roaring. May 
God be at the helm! For be assured, my dear friend, that no merely human 
skill will save the British Empire from utter shipwreck. 


Happily the dangers of shipwreck have been averted for the period 
of thirty-seven years which have since elapsed. Looking back at that 
time, the cool observer wonders what were the perils which so alarmed 
the heart of this excellent man. At all events, we have passed through 
far worse dangers since then, and the good ship has apparently sustained 
no injury. Still, the perils which menace all attempts at Reform always 
bulk largely in the view of those for whom the present state of things is 
so convenient that they desire no change. Unfortunately, the facts of 
the case present themselves in a very different light to those who are 
familiar with the stern realities of life. It is not easy to read the 
newspapers of any day without being impressed by the conviction 
that there is crying need for progress in various directions. Fifty 
years ago—and, still more, three-quarters of a century ago—men were 
living in a state of comparative content, grateful for any improvements 
in their condition, and accepting them as boons at the hands of their 
superiors rather than as rights due to them as citizens. That state 
of things has passed away, and the fact is one which needs to be 
carefully weighed in the balances by men of both parties, and especially 
by that which prides itself on being Conservative. 

It is by the Liberals, however, that the brunt of the change has to 
be chiefly borne. An illustration of this is supplied by the heading 
of a paragraph in an ecclesiastical journal in the height of the crisis : 
* Exit the Ministry of All the Talents, and Enter the Ministry of All 
the Cranks.’ Such a style of controversy makes one almost hopeless. 
But, at least, it suggests the difficulty which besets Liberal leaders in 
particular. Undoubtedly they have to do with the cranks who, being 
intent on change whether wise or unwise, naturally group themselves 
under the banner of the Progressives. It is quite possible they 
may not have any broad sympathies or courageous outlook, but in 
one way or another have been impressed by some particular evil, and 
are bent on remedying that, without any special qualification for 
suggesting what the true remedy is. There is, however, a cant about 
cranks of which we need to beware. At one point or another most 
of our great Reformers have been regarded as cranks; and the fact 
is one which a Liberal leader will be wise not to forget. He has 
under his standard men who desire to make progress in different 
directions, some of which offer tempting opportunities, while others 
are effectively barred against any advance for the present. The man 
e.g. who would propose the immediate Disestablishment of the English 
Church and insist that that shall be a cardinal article of the new 
Liberal programme would show himself destitute of the first elements 
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of political wisdom. He has simply to take his place in the ranks 
of the army of progress ; and the more entire his faith in his principles, 
the more patiently can he wait until their quiet advocacy at last 
secures its due reward. I have chosen this particular reform because 
it is that in which I am most deeply interested. But it is only an 
illustration of what applies in other cases. The misfortune for the 
Liberal party, and the difficulty for its leaders, is that each of 
its separate sections desires to have its own favourite reform inserted 
in the programme. A more serious tacti-xl blunder it would not be 
easy to commit. But it is the inevitable consequence of that pro- 
gramme-spinning which from the days of the Newcastle Conference 
has been the weakness of the party. It may be traced still further 
back to the introduction of the Caucus—an American invention which 
may be suited to the country of its origin, but which many earnest 
men are beginning to regard as the source of serious evil to our own. 
There is another condition which has to be taken into consideration 
here. The Liberals have themselves introduced it, and they cannot 
complain of its application to their own action. Urgent stress has been 
laid—in my opinion, not more than was demanded—on the absence of 
any mandate from the country for the Education Acts or the Licensing 
Bill. The doctrine needs to be applied with judgment. There are emer- 
gencies which have to be dealt with by the Ministry of the day in 
measures of which not a hint may be traceable in their electioneering 
addresses. But for Ministers to deal with important principles or 
institutions in a way of which they have not given a solitary pre- 
monition, and on which the mind of the country has never been pro- 
nounced, is certainly not constitutional politics. But in laying down 
such a restriction Liberals must see that they themselves are bound 
rigidly to abide by it. In the great reforms which lie before them 
they have an embarras de richesse, amid the competing claims of which 
it may be very hard for them to make their decision. Under such 
conditions it would be the very height of folly for their leaders to give 
the impression that they are about to enter on a crusade against all 
the remnants of feudal distinction and privilege which fetter the 
action of an old country like our own. Surely it is not presumptuous 
to say that a wise Liberal leader will seek to include all who are intent 
on the political progress of the nation under his standard. Even 
if they will only advance with him one mile on his journey, it is better 
for him to have their help on that first mile, probably the most difficult, 
than to leave them toswell the ranks of his opponents, already suffi- 
ciently numerous. It would seem almost vain to hope that the 
clearest of all facts would be recognised in our party counsels. We 
have amongst us all-round men, and men who are intent simply on 
one reform. But surely the fact that a man does not agree with us, 
say, as to the true policy with regard to Chinese labour should not 
prevent us from welcoming his help in other reforms, say the 
u2 
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Education or Temperance Question, on which we are at one. It may 
be that this would lead up to the idea that every great constitu- 
tional reform should be treated as pur et simple, and the party which 
has accomplished it dissolve into its original elements, to be re- 
formed for some fresh enterprise in new fields. It is an extreme 
suggestion, and yet there is some truth underlying it, and a truth to 
which leaders of the party should give heed. Some of its friends are 
too prone to become excited by encouraging signs in by-elections or 
otherwise, and to talk very lightly in relation to those who will not 
dot all their ¢s and cross all their ?’s in the fashion prescribed by a 
Caucus. They may be perfectly certain that, whether in the present 
conflict or in any in the immediate future, there will be a considerable 
body of thinking men who refuse to take any part in these mere party 
manceuvres, but who have a sincere desire for efficiency. The leader 
who can win the votes of this class—a class which is manifestly growing 
in numbers—is the man who will render the best service to his country 
and his party. 

No true man can ever allow mere party interests to be the determin- 
ing consideration in his policy. The ablest leader may in the heat of 
controversy, and under the influence of circumstances which tend to 
confuse issues, form a mistaken conception of what the real interests 
of his country demand. He is surrounded by an enthusiastic band 
of admirers, against the seductive influence of whose plaudits he has 
to watch. The conditions are eminently unfavourable to the exercise 
of dispassionate judgment, and there is no little danger lest he should 
end in regarding the triumph of his party as essential to the good of his 
country. The error is a serious one all round, but it is one into which 
an eager party leader may readily be betrayed. Such a mistake, 
however, is very different from that of the man who is so intent on the 
triumph of his party that he loses sight of the wider issues of true 
patriotism. 

Politics are something more than a mere game. So much seems 
to hang on the immediate results of party speech and manceuvres 
that the unthinking are apt to regard them as the main business of 
public life. Hence the contempt with which some are disposed to 
regard all politics. They will not stoop to so low a level as that of 
the ordinary partisan, and of course their withdrawal only leaves the 
latter free to act without restraint, and makes the state of things 
even worse than before. The discussions about political tactics 
which have been so rife during recent months have been dreary 
reading, especially for those who hold that there are few nobler works 
that a man can undertake than that of serving his country faithfully 
in the fear of God. But in order to its fulfilment the great questions 
of public life must be regarded in truer perspective. 

It is hardly possible indeed to read recent history without seeing 
how little the real course of events is affected by those tactical battles 
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on which so much of thought and feeling is expended. As we turn 
over pages which bring to our recollection the half-forgotten scenes 
of our own early days, the contrast between the relative importance 
of different events as we see them now with that which they had for 
us at the moment is very suggestive. The tactical discussion which 
to-day seems of such enormous importance will very soon be regarded 
as belonging to the infinitely little. Men and events present a very 
different aspect when seen in the cold grey light of history from that 
which they assume in the discussions of the club-room or the articles 
of the omniscient editor. A Press which could hold the balance with 
firmness in these times of excitement might do inestimable service. 
Unfortunately journals with this spirit do not become more numerous, 
and in the strong devotion to the mere trifles of the hour which is daily 
more characteristic of the Press we have one of the evils of the day. 

It is certainly somewhat reassuring to note the ease with which 
any difficulties in the formation of the new Cabinet have been cleared 
away. The one conspicuous blot in its constitution is the absence 
of the name of Lord Rosebery. A more striking illustration of the evils 
of our present methods could hardly be furnished. A party must surely 
be rich in able men which can afford to dispense with one of such distin- 
guished abilities and wide experience as the former Liberal Premier, 
whose administration of the Foreign Office was so notably a success. 
The Irish question is apparently the only hindrance to his presence in 
the Cabinet. Whether he has exaggerated his difference from the Prime 
Minister is itself a point on which men will differ. Personally I can 
see no reasonable ground for dissenting from his view. 

My fear [he says] was not, if I may speak epigrammatically, of an Irish 
Parliament in Dublin, but an Irish Parliament in London; a British Parliament 
mortgaged to Irish business; of a British Parliament under the dominion of the 
Irish party ; of a British Parliament with an Irish Parliament in it always some 
eighty-six strong, which could rise every day and every moment of the Session 
and call upon the Prime Minister to redeem the pledges of Stirling. 


At the kernel of this lies a great political maxim. The Liberal party 
will not be in power if it has not a majority independent of the Irish 
Nationalists. But with the unity which is manifestly characteristic 
of the party, with the inspiration which has come from the singularly 
rapid change of political atmosphere, with the utter failure of the 
attempt to frighten the country by Tory bogeys, and with the clear 
determination on the part of a large section of the electors, there is 
every reason to anticipate the most satisfactory result from an appeal 
to the country. In a word, the ‘Tabernacle ’ has only to make the 
nation feel it has the real interests of the Empire at heart, and it will 
have the people at its back. On the contrary the miserable wrangle 
of faction and the jealousies of individuals must weaken any party, 
and render it absolutely useless to the nation. 
J. Guryness RoceErs. 
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Srrone as party feeling is in England, it is not so strong as the love 
of fair play. A new Administration can always reckon upon a friendly 
welcome just because it is new. And in this case there are other 
reasons. Everybody now feels, whatever on a platform he may 
say, that the Liberals have been jockeyed. Mr. Balfour has acted 
with the hope, or at least in the belief, that he would embarrass 
his successors on the eve of a General Election. That is the sort of 
conduct which we are accustomed, perhaps with a too insular sense 
of conscious superiority, to call un-English. Mr. Balfour would be 
ashamed to tee his ball in a bunker. But then politics are a 
game, and golf is a serious pursuit. The Liberals, however, have 
disappointed him. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with that 
shrewd, sound judgment of his, has avoided the two errors which 
would have wrecked the ship before she was out of sight from land. 
He did not hesitate for one moment to take office, and he has refused 
to leave the House of Commons. If his political opponents could 
have said that after demanding a dissolution since the month of 
May 1903, he shrank from assuming the power to dissolve, they 
would have had an unanswerable case. If he had allowed himself to 
be extinguished under a peerage, the spirits of the party would have 
been profoundly depressed at the moment when they most needed 
to be raised. The Times, which was daily, and hourly, supplied with 
accurate information throughout the process of making a Cabinet, 
naturally urged Sir Henry to become a Peer. That powerful journal 
supports the policy of Mr. Chamberlain, and therefore desires the 
defeat of Liberalism at the polls. Qua veut la fin veut les moyens. Its 
invitations were most alluring. The Prime Minister should consider 
that he was no longer young; that the task of leading the House 
was most laborious; that the other House also required to be led, 
and he was just the man to lead it; that the Peers would all welcome 
him as a personage of great distinction ; that he would have, as Lord 
Salisbury said when he offered a coronet to a sleepless colleague, 
abundant opportunity for repose. Delilah, I have no doubt, used 
equally cogent arguments to Samson, whose hair notoriously wanted 
cutting. By yielding to her blandishments he avoided the fate which 
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subsequently befell Absalom. Nevertheless his strength, as we 
know, departed from him when he submitted his head to the shears. 
The Prime Minister was not born yesterday. In his long life he has 
seen many arts used and many nets woven. He has few illusions, 
and he was not to be taken in. Some very keen observers say that 
if he had left the House of Commons on the brink of a General Election 
his Government would have been defeated at the polls. It is not 
necessary to go so far as that. That many thousands of votes would 
have been lost, and many active Liberals disheartened, I for one 
regard as absolutely certain. 

Let us consider for a moment what the situation would have been. 
Almost every Liberal is committed to the doctrine that the Prime 
Minister should be a direct representative of the people. It is no 
doubt pedantic to say that a man excluded from the House of Commons 
by the accident of birth should be also by the same accident dis- 
qualified as First Minister of the Crown. When Lord Rosebery 
became Premier in 1894, it was the general opinion of his colleagues 
that he could hold a rickety Government together as no one else 
could, and the result justified the choice of the Queen. But that is a 
totally different thing from the voluntary acceptance of a peerage 
as a condition precedent to becoming Prime Minister. No sensible 
man can shut his eyes to the fact that if there should be a Liberal 
majority in the next House of Commons, a collision between the two 
Houses is more than probable. Cynical Peers must have smiled 
audibly at the notion that a Liberal leader could not form a Ministry 
without seeking refuge on their threatened benches. They would 
have drawn a not unnatural, and a not illogical, inference if they had 
concluded that an assembly essential to the existence of a Liberal 
Ministry might do as it liked with Liberal measures. The precedent 
of Lord Beaconsfield, like the precedent of Lord Rosebery, is wholly 
beside the point. Mr. Disraeli was a Conservative; and, moreover, 
when he took an earldom in 1876, he wished to resign. Queen Victoria 
pressed him to remain in office, and addressed to his patriotism an 
appeal which he could not resist. Lord Rosebery’s resignation in 1895 
is equally irrelevant as a precedent for Mr. Balfour’s resignation in 
1905. Lord Rosebery’s Government had been defeated in the House 
of Commons, and had no majority left. In my humble opinion he 
would even under those conditions have done better to dissolve. 
But a Minister against whose policy the House of Commons has voted 
may always choose between dissolution and resignation. It is quite 
a novel theory that he may resign when Parliament is not sitting 
because he thinks that he can steal an advantage from the other side. 
If the Prime Minister should at some future date find his work too 
heavy, and desire to be released from part of it, the King would no 
doubt be gracious and sympathetic. At present the Prime Minister 
remains in the House where he has sat continuously since 1868 as 
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Member for the Stirling Burghs. It is said that Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour, which has become the proper order of the names, 
look forward with pleasure to ‘ baiting that old man,’ who must be as 
old as Mr. Chamberlain himself. The ‘old man’ has two qualities, 
one positive, the other negative, on which Mr. Chamberlain would do 
well to reflect. He never loses his temper, and he has a quite remark- 
able facility for making angry people look ridiculous. He can also 
reckon upon the constant assistance of Mr. Asquith, who has so often 
been the hatchet of Mr. Chamberlain’s rhetoric, and has no superior in 
debate. After his Budget the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a 
comparatively idle man, and though it is wonderful how much Par- 
liamentary work Mr. Asquith combined with his practice at the Bar, 
he will naturally be able to do a good deal more when his time is his 
own. Mr. Chamberlain’s perpetual sneers at lawyers can hardly 
be palatable to the numerous gentlemen of the long robe who support 
his fiscal policy. But Mr. Chamberlain is beginning to hit rather 
wild. ‘A Government of Little Englanders’ may be a phrase of brilliant 
wit and dazzling originality. It must have amused the new Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Elgin, who was governing three hundred millions 
of Asiatics while Mr. Chamberlain was absorbed in parochial politics 
at home. 

Three of the most important places in the Cabinet are the Foreign 
Office, the War Office, and the Irish Office. No one can say that they 
are not well filled. Sir Edward Grey is the first Foreign Secretary 
in the House of Commons since Lord Stanley, the late Lord Derby, 
who resigned in 1868. But he is young and strong, besides being 
extremely able, resolute, and clear-sighted. Everyone is satisfied 
with his appointment, except the directors and shareholders of the 
North-Eastern Railway. It is certainly a remarkable fact that Sir 
Edward Grey, with no regular training for business, should have 
shown himself in a few months an almost ideal chairman of a singu- 
larly prosperous corporation. It is more significant, though less 
surprising, that Sir Edward Grey’s name should have been most 
warmly received by our French allies as a guarantee for the thorough- 
ness and stability of our mutual understanding with France. Mr. 
Haldane at the War Office suggests to the least classical mind an image 
of Hercules in the Augean stable. In that unfortunate department 
any Secretary of State who could listen attentively and speak intelli- 
gibly would be welcome. If Mr. Haldane can steer between the 
Scylla of Mr. St. John Brodrick and the Charybdis of Mr. Arnold 
Forster, he will escape the rocks. If he can re-create the Army, he 
will prove himself a statesman indeed. Fuller scope for great abilities 
the heart of man could scarcely desire than Mr. Haldane has now. 
Why the nomination of Mr. Bryce as Chief Secretary for Ireland 
should be supposed to imply a revival of Home Rule it would be hard 
to say. Mr. Bryce, like Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry Fowler, has been 
responsible in Cabinet for one Home Rule Bill. Lord Rosebery, like 
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Mr. Morley, now Secretary for India, has been responsible for two. 
It is true that Lord Rosebery has recanted, while Mr. Bryce and Mr. 
Morley have not. Lord Rosebery’s Irish policy quite explains his 
unfortunate absence from the Cabinet, if any other explanation were 
required than his own repeated disclaimers. But I cannot help doubting 
whether it was altogether wise for the Conservatives to stick up the 
bogey of Home Rule. The union of Free Traders, necessitated by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s enterprise, has made it impossible to include 
Home Rule as understood by the Governments of 1886 and 1892 in 
the Liberal programme. The idea of the next Parliament passing a 
Home Rule Bill in that sense, a Bill establishing an Irish legislature, 
is perceived by all sensible men to be absurd. But the whole . 
story of Mr. Wyndham’s dealings with Home Rule, for all of 
which Mr. Balfour was directly and personally responsible, will 
now have to be investigated and exposed. There world have 
been no harm in them if they had been open and above board. 
On the contrary, it is not improbable that Mr. Bryce will take 
up the work which Mr. Wyndham dropped, and succeed where Mr. 
Wyndham failed. But when Mr. Balfour has the assurance to come 
forward as a champion of the Union, against the disintegration of the 
Empire which he attributes to his Majesty’s present Ministers, it will 
be necessary to prove by chapter and verse, in black and white, 
that, if he means what he says, he is a disintegrator of the Empire 
himself. He thought that he could ‘ find salvation’ by the sacrifice 
of a friend. Nobody cares in this connection about Mr. Wyndham. 
It is Mr. Balfour, who gave his authority to the scheme of Devo- 
lution which he now attacks, and to the appointment of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell for the express purpose of carrying it out. It is true that 
he calls himself, in all sincerity, a Unionist. But so, with equal 
sincerity, did Mr. Gladstone. The late Government, as Archbishop 
Temple once told them, were ‘not very brave.’ They were usually 
afraid of something, and they perished for fear of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Before that they were afraid of the Ulster vote, and Mr. Moore 
was appeased by the expulsion of Mr. Wyndham. It was then 
that Mr. Balfour ought to have resigned, ffor he was as guilty 
as his Chief Secretary, if guilt there were. Lord Dudley has pro- 
mised further information upon this subject, and he is now free to 
fulfil his undertaking. Mr. Bryce must by this time be in possession 
of full details, and they will be infinitely more entertaining to the 
public than the stale rhetoric of 1886 or 1893. A good thick tarring 
with the Home Rule brush is no more than Mr. Balfour’s due, and it 
will prepare him better than anything else for the assaults which he 
contemplates upon his successors in Downing Street. He might 
have avoided it. But that unlucky tongue of his ran away with him, 
and it is too late now. I wonder if he remembers an old story about 
his godfather the Duke of Wellington and Lord Brougham. They 
met in the robing-room of the House of Lords. ‘ I had always thought, 
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said the Duke with unwonted flippancy, ‘that your lordship would 
be known in history as a great legal and social reformer, but I 
find that you will be famous for having given your name to a 
mighty inconvenient sort of carriage. ‘I had been under the 
impression,’ replied Brougham, ‘that your Grace would go down 
to posterity as the hero of a hundred fights. But I fear that 
your name will be familiar in connection with a particularly un- 
comfortable sort of boot.’ ‘Oh, damn the boots! I forgot the boots. 
You have the best of it.’ Mr. Balfour has forgotten the boots. 
One or two other things his recent speech at Leeds shows that he has 
forgotten, or does not know. He is ignorant or oblivious of the fact 
that Free Trade means a tariff for revenue only, and has never meant 
anything else. He has omitted to observe that nations do not trade with 
each other, and therefore that the analogy from diplomacy is false. 
He fails to realise that if Devolution means Home Rule, he is a Home 
Ruler; and that if Home Rule means disintegration of the Empire, 
he is a disintegrator of the Empire himself. 

The remainder of the Cabinet scarcely calls for detailed notice, 
and beyond it the name of Mr. Churchill, Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, is the only one out of the ordinary line. Nobody, not even 
Mr. Asquith or Lord Hugh Cecil, has put more clearly and forcibly 
than Mr. Churchill the economic case for Free Trade. The new order 
issued by the King gives the Prime Minister for the first time prece- 
dence over all his colleagues in the Cabinet, even the President of 
the Council, except the Lord Chancellor. Sir Robert Reid’s friends, 
whose name is legion, will all be delighted to see him where they have 
so long expected him to be. As for the precedence, I am old-fashioned 
enough to regret the peculiar distinction of having none enjoyed by 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, and Erastian enough 
humbly to conceive that, if he comes anywhere, he ought to come 
before the archbishops. But these are mysteries into which the red 
and roving eye of imagination, as Mr. Robert Montgomery called it, 
should not pry. The least important thing about a Prime Minister, 
except perhaps his school and college, is when he goes out of a room. 
The most important, even more important than being in the House 
of Commons, is a clean past. In office or out of office, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has stuck to his principles and acted on his 
opinions, whether the political atmosphere was fair or foul. To Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour such a career seems inexplicably insipid. 
To the people of England and Scotland it is a ground of confidence 
and trust. If, instead of their ‘ baiting that old man,’ that old man 
beats them, the applause will not all come from the Liberal party. 
Mr. Chamberlain says that nothing but more taxes can save the 
country from ruin. Between Mr. Chamberlain’s ruin and Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s taxes the country must this month decide. The register 
is new, and the numbers voting will almost certainly be the greatest 
ever known. For the first time the working classes have one of them- 
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selves in the Cabinet. Mr. Burns is known chiefly in London, where 
his work on the County Council and his speeches in the House of 
Commons have made his high and just reputation. But throughout 
the country his appointment will be regarded as a proof that there 
is no longer a social qualification for a Liberal Cabinet, as there used 
to be a property qualification for knights of the shire in the House 
of Commons. Literature is well represented in a Cabinet which 
contains Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Birrell. Mr. Birrell knows 
something of the difficulties and divergencies which surround and 
perplex the educational problem. But the whole Cabinet will have 
to deal with them before the meeting of the new Parliament, and 
even the most exasperated ecclesiastic cannot always resist a combina- . 
tion of geniality with humour. 

One name will be missed, even by the strongest opponents, from 
the new Administration. No Liberal Government has been formed 
since 1868 without Lord Spencer. In that year he first went to 
Ireland, where he afterwards achieved a signal reputation for firmness, 
courage, and skill. He will be most missed in the House which he 
would have led. But the Liberal party throughout England, and 
not the Liberal party alone, will regret the absence from Cabinet 
and Senate of an unflinching friénd to truth and freedom. It is 
another serious misfortune that weak health, ‘ the bridle of Theages,’ 
should so long have excluded Mr. Acland from public life. But, if 
he cannot preside over a department, or fight an election, he may 
find other means of assisting political progress and social reform. 
Large as the Cabinet is—too large, the critics may say, for unity—it 
contains the smallest possible number of Peers. It is emphatically 
a House of Commons Cabinet, though wealthy Radicals show them- 
selves as anxious as ever to become members of the institution they 
have so often denounced. The first duty of the new Minister, however, 
is to take the opinion of the country upon Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
and their own. Mr. Balfour has no policy. There is no half-way 
house between a tariff for public revenue and a tariff for private 
interest. Retaliation is one form of Protection, and Preference is 
another. But they are very imperfect forms ; and if farmers are to 
be legally protected from competition, it is Colonial competition from 
which they will want it most. Imperialists, however, need not be 
afraid. The new Government do not mean to break up the Empire, 
or to abandon the system under which it has grown and flourished. 
Mr. Balfour scarcely asks for a majority, except in East Manchester. 
He has surrendered partly to Mr. Chamberlain, who is with him, 
and partly to the Prime Minister, who is against him. To have the 
carriage of an election, as lawyers would say, does not mean here 
what it means in France. Mayors, Sheriffs and other Returning 
Officers in this country are altogether independent of the Executive. 
But even a British statesman cannot say, with any face, to his fellow- 
subjects, ‘I am unable to carry on the government because my party 
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are at loggerheads, and cannot agree whether they want more taxes 
or no. I have cleared out, bag and baggage, from the public offices, 
leaving them to my political opponents. Be good enough to turn 
them out at once, that we may come back again, and squabble afresh.’ 
As the French commissary said of the name Robert Louis Stevenson, 
cela ne s’écrit pas. The country would do well in the circumstances 
to heed the warning of Lord Rosebery. Do not let us have an Irish 
Parliament at Westminster. In other words, let the constituencies 
give the Government a clear majority over all possible combinations 
in the House of Commons. It was that for which Mr. Gladstone 
asked in 1885 ; and if he had obtained it the history of the last twenty 
years would be quite different from what it is. The Irish Nationalists 
are perfectly frank and straightforward. They have no British policy. 
They look at everything from the Irish point of view. They voted 
with Lord Salisbury against Mr. Gladstone in 1885. They voted 
with Mr. Gladstone against Lord Salisbury in 1886. It is their interest 
now that the Liberal majority which everyone expects shall be as 
small as possible. One great mistake in tactics they have made. 
At the bidding of their priests they supported Mr. Balfour’s Education 
Act, which does not apply to Ireland, and thereby alienated thousands 
of Nonconformists who had voted for Home Rule. Not being an 
Irishman, or a Nonconformist, I think I can give an impartial opinion 
upon that point. In the election now at hand neither Government 
nor Opposition can reckon upon the Irish vote in Great Britain. 
Devolution, though the Liberals may take it up, originated with 
a Conservative Lord-Lieutenant and a Conservative Chief Secretary. 
Lord Dudley agrees with his successor, Lord Aberdeen, that Ireland 
should be governed according to Irish ideas. It will be infinitely 
better for the highest interests of the United Kingdom that any 
Government which deals with the Irish question, as after Mr. Balfour’s 
benevolent failure any Government must deal with it, should be 
independent of Mr. Redmond and his followers. Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at the Liberal League bore a curious resemblance to Mr. 
Gladstone’s appeal of twenty years ago. May it meet with a more 
favourable response! The personal strength of the new Ministry is 
admitted, as indeed it is undeniable. But personal strength is not 
enough without numerical strength. Philosophers may think that 
arithmetic is too prominent infpolitics. Abstract opinions, however, 
do not alter facts. All reallyjimportant debates in the House of 
Commons end with the counting of heads—or, rather, of hats—and 
for numerical purposes one hat, like one head, is as good as another. 
At the polls every vote for the Government will be a vote against 
the dependence of Great Britain upon Ireland. 
HERBERT Pav. 
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